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IN THE SHADE OF THE WHITE GIANTS 

N£pai^ for tlic average Weatem jncader, mieans Evercai and 
Aiunapurna. For the Oriental it meant little more untiJ J950. 
Until that date only strictly selected people could enter the 
country at aU, OH ■’■peisional invitation” from the Prime 
Minister, New any lourijt may* after a few routine fijrmatiticjj 
obtain a visa for a visit to this Small kingdom wedged betwenu 
India and Hbct, but for a week only. 

During the past few years an Indian airline has been making 
regular daily return flights between Patna in India and Kac* 
mandu, with an aeroplane whose twenty scats are often not 
enough. 

It was in one of these aeroplanes that I arrived. Although I 
was conscious that the crtchantmcnt of the ^‘Forhidden Land” was 
no longer as intense as it once had becHj even E a hardened 
travcilcrj ivBs invaded by acrangc and unfamiliar feelings while 
flying Over the frontier of Nepal. I fcJt myself a part of the 
twentieth century* which* by uoiversa! ideas, by international 
co-operation and, last if not least, by means of the aeroplane* 
breaks through barriers and makes isolation impassiblCn 

Far below our moving window we saw for a few minutes the 
deep green of the Terai jungle, one of the most untouched 
animat reservations in the world. The aeroplane rose to fly over 
the Churia mountain chain. A series of snowy peaks appeared 
in the clear, cloudless atmosphere. 

"Mount Everest someone said, and, following his pointing 
finger, 1 rccQgni?cd the sleeping gjajit under its white blanket. 
Lo-Ke and Kanehenjunga were visible a little to the east. I 
tried to pick out Annapurna and Dhaulagiri through the opposite 
window. Below uS lay a whole chain of giants, the goals of annua! 
expeditions, giants whose cruel self-defence does not prevent 
thousands of mountaineers dreaming of a pilgrimage m those 
summits. With deep respect* I gazed at the roof of the world. 

Wc were flying above heights now covered vrith Forest. Here 
and there small terraced riee-Jields showed brighter on the 

II 
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sliopsT Jjkc patches on a garment. At last aJl die mountams, 
«veii the flteepeat, were craasformed 3 n» g!|faiitic stairs with 
iTTegularj often very narrow steps that foliowed the curved lines 
of the slope. Among those ricc-fic!ds—those rice-fieW staircajcs 
-^were tiny houses^ tiny browii cattli hut? with straw’ tooEi, m 
the vailcy, at the tops of the mountainsj on the sIop» . . . 
isolated or id hide groLjpi> hnkcd by minute paths. Lafe was 
puhating there. Wc even saw, from our very low altitude, 
human beings in the fields and beside che huts. 

My adniiration for this chajining regioTl had barely reached 
its zenith when the scene changed as if WC were on a mrmng 
carpet. A vast vallcy covered with. thin, translucent mist lay 
before US. Through the mist wc could see a few small towns and 
villages, between ’which the silver ribbon of the river was 
meandering. 

Wc came down quicldy ckvct Katmandu. Before ’ive landed 
I saw a white cupola with a gilded turret, from which the 
mysterious eyes of the Buddha look at the traveller from every 
side. The foreign traveller is stimulated to redoction. even more 
by the question-mark instead of a nose between the Buddha’s 
eyes. This did not last bng. The aeroplane landed, and after 
the brief rites of the Cuatonw, Mrs. Betty Thompson and 1 
entered a very ancient taxi. The driver asked ui whether we 
would allow somebody else to share the car with US. Certainly 
wc wmildj, why not? But it turned out that the "somebody" was 
rrot One persou but a whole family consisting of two adults, four 
childrenj several parrats in two cages^ sLi trunks and a few 
baskets and sticks. On the bad road the vehic:Ic bounced con¬ 
tinually, aod the parrots let out strange noises. It was enough to 
Icmk at Mrs. Thompson among the cages and the sdeb for us 
both to burst into loud laughter. Eagerly we Stared at the first 
pagodas in the distance, until renewed bumping of the car made 
US laugh again. The tasd stopped suddenly and wc regretted 
that this picturesque Overture to Nepal had come to an end. 

Very soon ive were comfortably ingtalled in the Snow View 
Hotel, where we met about twenty tourists from various 
countries. Their presence is a prqeif that “Nepal opens the door" 
indeed, but the dnor is being Opened slowly^ hesitantly and sus- 
pietpusly. When I examined my passport more carefully^ 1 
nuriced that my visa ivas not valid for Nepal, but only for 
Katmandu, and that for every other place—except for a few 
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small iiieiighbouring towns in the Katmandu Valley—the 
special pcrmisiiDii of the Government was required^ This per¬ 
mission h generally given freely for places *□ which there is a 
tegular airline service. To any other place the visitor must go 
with a Nepalese ^^Liaison Officer”, and himself pay the officer. 
J set about trying to free myself from this obligation for a fort¬ 
night’s visit CIO the Himalayas. For to be in Nepal and not see 
the famous snowy peaks would be like visiting Rome and not 
seeing the Pope. Of course, mest tourists have to return from 
Rome without seeing the Tope; and mest visicon to Nepal have 
to content themselves with the panorama of a mountain horizorr 
seen from thdr aeroplane, and with the sight from Katmandu 
—if the day is clear—of a few white mountains in the Ganesh 
Himal range. 

I am not> of course, thinSdng of the mountainccra who COmo 
long distances chiefly to try to conquer One of the great moun¬ 
tains. 1 need not dlscusa them.; who has not read Herzog’s 
moving book oji the conquest of Annapurna^ or Hunt’s about 
the heroic Everest expedition? It is generally known how other 
cKpedibons have come from Britain, France, Germany, JapaOj 
Switzerland and Argentina to wrest the laurel of victory from 
some new "unconquerable” or to he defeated, but retain 
the firni dctcrminatiDii to come back next year and break their 
opponent’s nose. Often the expedidon leaves a member behind;, 
to sleep in the eternal SHOWS. Yes—the monsoo 11-season tempests 
of the Himalayas have already swallowed many climbers, for 
the date of tlieir co'ining cannot be accurately predicted. And 
the true mountaJurcr, even if he foresees the danger, is iXi 
magnetically attracted by the crystalline-pure summit, that he 
forgets about the reality and risks hia lile to conquer the image 
of his dreams. For a man obsessed with this imagirialEOjf), neither 
his family nor any other earthly dudes e>dst in such circum¬ 
stances. He hears only that inner voice, which shouts louder 
than all others: "Forward! Alive or dead docs not matter, but 
forward to the top l'^ I undcistaiid this state of nund very well, 
for I have experienced it several times, and then I fbllo^'cd that 
Inner voice with no thought for anything else. 

The Nepalese government, with the means at its disposal, 
has quite cleverly e:xp]oited the height-mania of that visionary 
caste, the mountaineerg. It has decreed that every expedition 
must pay in advance 5,000 rupees {about £150][ foa^ every 
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mountain it plana h> climb, and 5 jj 0O0 rupees to li»t for tbe 
''Abomitiablc SnCjWiman", even if in fact they never so much M 
ameli him. This "tax an danger^* ia unique in the worldj and 
seems the more atnangc in that in Nepal chcre are no taiies 
whatever cKcept a land taXj jo that it ficema as if Nepal wishes to 
hinder mountain chmbers. The most probable cause of this 
tariff is that, like other tourist countries, Nepal too would like to 
profit in eomc way from the expeditions, and aiuce there is no 
iiicotnc nr pifolitj tsuc, the Government has no other means of 
receiving something fiORt the touHats, 

However, though I have climbed mountalnSj my ambitians 
in Nepal were less lofty. I wanted no more than the fortnight’s 
visit; it took me another fortnight to receive permissto-n, after 
obtaining a wflttcn recommendation from the Nepalese 
Minister of Education and paying a visit to the Minister for 
Foirign Affain, accompanied by the personal secretary of the 
King’s younger brother. My permit carried a strict indication 
of the places to be visited, and a two-week limit; but the door 
had been doted for » long that it might be expected to open 
slowly, reluctantly and with much crealdug. 

The Pokhara Valley, at the foot of the white giants, is forty 
minutes" flight away from Kafnaandu, and as there, is no hotd 
ID the gmaJl tow n ofFokhara, tourists for the most part fly there 
in the mOrnitlg and fly back in the afternoon, having two or 
three hours at their disposal to admire the panorama, if the 
clouds do not decide to have a joke at their expense and cover 
all the mountains with thick curtains, as happens chiefly during 
the monsoon, from June to September. 

On the day when I flew there with my British friend Allan 
Wood, a member of the Himalayan Society, no mountain could 
be seen. But fortunately our visit was planned for three days, 
and mine, personally, for even longer if something of Interest 
was to be seen. On the day of arrival E made an agreement 
with a carrier for my load; Allan preferred to carry his own well 
fiiled rucksack. He was properly equipped for mountaineering 
while I was in si mplc outdoor clothes. This reminded me of an 
amusing picture in a book written by the British explorer, 
A, Henry Savage Landor.^ In the But years of this century^ he 
climbed a high snowy mountain not far from, the spot, on the 

^ Aucbof tt Asna CmbJ iMir, i9oq, Aiaiu ibi fiai^ Aimt, 

Maffsy, 1833, ^ Blick, igaj, 
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Nepal—Tibetan frgnCicrj. and eroded Several high monntain 
pasacSr In apcordance wiiJi his pjfinciple, eicplairicdl in the bonk, 
he used HO special ‘equlpmcni or clothing whatever believing 
that Alpinists used it only in. order to dramatize themselves. He 
fdt perfectly comfottabk in the iamc clothes as those in which 
he went for his customary alicmoon siroli Lq Piccadilly. We ace 
him thus pn the picture that he himself painted, from a photo¬ 
graph—elegantly dressed^ with a bow tie and a flat straw hat, 
with a cane wai^n^-stick in his haad^ accompanied by his fooir 
Nepalese escorts, in the middle of a glader at a height of nine , 
thousand feet. I do not understand how he managed to 
survive the bitterly cold nights, in which many climbers have 
been frozen to death in spate of sleeping-bags, tents and other 
modern equipment of Our Own era. No doubt the age of 
miracles is al^ady past 1 

First we crossed the town of Pothara. In fact it is no mote 
than a large village, quite unlike the towns and villages of the 
Katmai^du Valley. There b. no relic of the ancient civilizadon. 
Only here and there, as if by chance^ a window IS adorned with 
a wood engraving, timidly and modeslly^ liltc a distant echo of 
the powerful voice of that ancient art of Katmandu. There are 
no vehicles in. the streets of Pohhara, Groups of men play cards 
in front of the doors of a few shops^ in which frequent customers 
are obviously not c}(pcctcdr We were delighted to see fresh 
oranges being sold in the street, and bought some. 

At the end of the httle town we saw four or five vaulted 
buildings made of corrugated iron; the hospital run by the 
American Protestant missionaries. We decided to visit them. 
The mLsaionaries were in fact ladies, and welcomed us very 
eagerly. One doctor and five nurses care for the sict of the town 
and the surrounding country with courage, still, and notable 
scIf-sacriHce. We stayed with them for a short time only, and 
readily accepted their invitadoa to lunch when wc returned 
from our mountain tnp. 

We set out on the journey up'the mountain slope. On onr 
tight wc looked down at the River Seti, which emerges, white in 
colour, from the bottom of a black ravine, through which it 
forces its way pathetically through the mountains. On the Icfr, 
in the valley below, there is again water; Lake Pheva Tal. This, 
leaden grey, reflects the heavy clouds. There are two other lakes 
in this region, which will some day, in all probability, attract 
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number? of toumta. They have iha given the town its 
naiDC] since FoLbara means “lakes” in Nepaieae. 

Our occurtian began at the beginning of November^ that 
is, in autumn. The temperature, however, was mild and 
summer-like. Pokhara is about 3,500 feet above sea level, rather 
lower than Katmamlu, Although it lies at the foot of mo:^' 
laioi covered with eternal snow, we, on <iur way, kept seeing 
banana and orange treca full of golden fruit. 

The way climbs continually, passing village homo to right 
and left. The houses here arc built mostly of stone covered with 
mortar and painted orange-brown, so that they stand out 
brightly in the grccn landscape. Where the Stojiy ground 
permits, rice terraces are arranged on the slopes. 

More and more alien we came acrosja stono shrines, which 
gave us the SmprcEsiDn that we were approaching the Tibetan 
frontier. In fact we found omaelvcs on the route leading to an 
important paaa to Tibet, though still far from the frontier. 
These shrines, which in Tibet are called (horttn^ are here called 
eA^irr. They consist most often of a regular, rectangular pile of 
Stones, about sIk feet high, thirty feet or more long a^d from 
twelve to eighteen oa* twenty feet wide, from whtse surface two 
trees stand out at a regular distance. When the trees arc young, 
thqr are protected by stone turrets, which give the ahrine a 
characteristic appearance. On Others the trees, or One of them, 
have grown so mtieh that the building is caged in roots, and the 
shadow of the thick foliage spreads far above. This is the place 
where hearers rest for a moment, perhaps saying a short prayer 
or adding a stone to the pile. 

We also saw simpler stone piles, where those passing, especi¬ 
ally the pilgrims, have added a stone each, cxpressitig some 
wish. I remember that L found the same eustoaii in, Iran, Peru 
and Bolivia—a strange coincidence of thought in peoples so 
remote from out another. However, the coincidence may be 
explained if wc consider the origin of the Idea. In mountain 
regions, where the arable or pasture land is thickly s:prinkled 
with stones, collective work is necessary for constant cleaning 
of the soil. This the peoples contrive, in the name of higher Jaws. 

Among the houses we now saw one cUipiidal in shape. Then 
another . . . and then in the next viUage moat of the houses 
were that shape: the two short rides of the house were rounded, 
while the longer sides were straight at the middle. 
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tbt evening wft Mached @ fairly large village, near [he 
summit of the small hill we intended to climb. Wc decided to 
spend the night there; the owner of a village house offered us 
his veranda, which we were glad to accept. 

The sun waltencd u3 in the moining. The weather was fine; 
only on the north side the clouds concealed the landscape. In 
some places, however, the thich veil separated and we thoojght 
we saw snowy moTititains behind it. We set out on the upward 
path. After walking for two houTS we reached the foot of 
the double hill-top, where buildings were visible on both 
summits. These are shrines, and before we ascended a peasant 
warned US very solemnly that we must take off our shoes ; we 
promised him that we would do this somewhat higher, before 
approaching the ahrinc itself^ and, after some argument, ht 
accepted this. 

The shrine is a small room containing aomc red^painted 
atones. After resting there for a while, we crossed the saddle, 
using some rtiountainccring technique, and reached the other 
summit. There the shiint was much larger, but dosed; we 
could remain only in the sunroundmg courtyard. From there we 
watched the clooids gradually dispersing and leaving more for 
our eager eyes to see. Before our eyes the lovely form of Anna¬ 
purna was disclosed, playing with flakes of cloud in her morning 
dance of seven veils. Sitting there, on the wall of the courtyard^ 
I imagined Maurice Herzog and his companions sitting there, 
or somewhere near, seven years before, gazing for a long dme 
at the anow giant before deciding to conquer its 36,391 feet. 

After climbing down from the summit we walked forward for 
another two hours. We met many villagers, and also acveral 
Nepalese and Tibetan travcllcra, whose clothes and loads bore 
witness that they had already been On their way for a long time, 
for we were on an ImpOrtaDt route for communications between 
Tibet and India via Nepal. A large part of the commerce 
between the two countries takes place by this route, which goes 
through several market towns. From Tibet to the south come 
packages of wool and woollen goods, salt, boras, mygk, fun and 
sheep. On the way back to the North across the Himalaya^ 
travel bronze vessels, woven goods, spices, tobacco, cigarettes, 
lice, paprika and Nepalese home-made paper. 

However, the route ia most important, not for eommerclal 
purposes^ but becaLise it leads to the very popular place of 
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pilglimagCp MuVtinat:, ncax the Tibetan frontier, to which^ 
during the pilgrim Ecason, at the end of the monsoon, many 
thousands of pilgrims go from Tibetj Nepal and Indiar After 
the long rainSj dozens of people perish c%'cry year by dying of 
cold on the snowy hdghts, others arc caught in [andalidcs^ and 
dozens more die from weahne^ and various diseases which they 
hoped to heal at the place of pilgrimage. 

The same route is used ahio by all the mountaln-cLmblng 
expediuona which mtend to climb Annapurna or Dhaulagiri. 
Lamjung, on this route, ia the most convenient place (dr the 
base camp for expeditions to Annapurna. Near it the Sima 
Gaun waterfall, about 650 feet high, is surrounded by other 
natural beauues. Mr. Kune, of the Yugoslav Emba^y in Delhij, 
svho followed (his jroute to go round Annapurna, told me tltat 
the landscapes he saw on this tWQ-vfcch trip were the most 
beautiful of all he had seen on his many journeys. 

We sat down in one village for lunch. Allan cOuldl hardly 
cook the chicken we had bought in the village for five rupees— 
where, it seems, they reckon one rupee for a year’s food J How¬ 
ever, we feh compensated for this bad bacTgain when wc bought 
a hundred mandarines for one rupee. We very happily swal¬ 
lowed one of these inexpensive dehcacics after the other, and 
gave twenty to the bearer, who said very gravely: ^'Tbey have 
cheated you 1 The price is two hundred for one rupeeAlthough 
this assertion proved (o be true, it only made US laugh. 

Continuing in the aibernoon, we crossed rice-fields in which 
people vycre ploughiug, and when we had to cross a small 
Stream, our hearer offered his back to us; thus, not very grace¬ 
fully but with dry' feet, we reached the other side, A charming 
girh liMtded with jewels, readily posed for a photograph and 
was equally ready to accept a few sweets. 

Before twilight we reached another village, called ITeujo' 
chant. We decided to spend the n^ht there. We prepared our 
rieeping places and SCt out to oook supper. During that whole 
day the douds had been playing hide-and-seek with the moun¬ 
tains^ leaving now one summit, now another,, uncovered. But 
now, suddenly, the clouds disappeared, and the whole moun¬ 
tain panorama spread out before ub in its marvellous beauty. 
It was Bunset, and while the valley sank into blue darkness, 
the last rays cf the sun poured jrosy light on the great snow 
giant*. There they stood before us, a* if they were within our 
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rrdch. They stood oojt bom (he dark landscape as if floodlit on 
a stage. The whole scene was so absurdly heauriful, bo unreal^ 
that for a moment I thought I was dreaming. 

Id the middle of the mouniain group^ nearest to us^ stood a 
pyramJdalji enormous rock^ something like the Matterhorn- It 
is 23^000 feet high. Stud its name is Macha Puchari, whieh 
means Fish-Tail. BeJiind it, on the left is Armapuma I, then 
Annapurna II practically hiding itself behind Macha Futharij 
then III and IV of that same family nn the right. Annapuma I 
and IV have been couqiucrcd, while the others still aivait their 
brave victors. The previous year a British expedition tried to 
climb Macha Fucharij but without success. In Katmandu 
I met the members of that expedition. One had a bnaken arm; 
one Slierpa had a broken leg; one of the expedition had been 
atEaeJeod by polio. 

Our hopes of seeing Dbaulagiri too were not reaLEed. Several 
small mountains blocked the view. But white wc were admiring 
and revelling in that panorama we could think of nothing cljCh 
The pink gradually turned to red, and when it finally faded, 
nothing was to be seen in the landscape but the greyish-white 
S^ummitS hanging in the middle air. 

For houn, that evening, I could not get to sleep. Mountain 
memoriEs from the Andes re-awakened in my mind, and I fdt 
an irrcsistihle force drawing me to the Himalayas. In the 
morning the sky was cloudless, the panorama perfect 

Whlile Allan was packing his things to return to Katmandu, 
I decided to remain for at least One day more, I used this day, 
not only to make friends with the mountains, but also to make 
friends with the people who lived in their shadow. Although 
my small knowledge of the Nepalese language did not permit 
me to reach tnuch understanding with the people of Hcnjochant 
I made friends with them all, entered many houses, received 
gifts of fruit and smiles, and gave away a great many cigar¬ 
ettes, ornaments for the women, SwCctS for the thildrcn, and 
also my cooking utennis and A few pieces of clotlung that I did 
not think would be very necessary in hot India, where I was to 
go the following day. 

I met with hostile looks in only one home, every time I passed 
it. This was because, on the evening of o.ur arrival, their cow 
had fallen ill, and, next day, had died af^er suffering ibr some 
hours. The grandmother in the house easily identidcd the 
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£[raiigcn in the village as responsible for the ill-lueh. The only 
damestic animal in Lhia village^ apart brom a few cows^ is the 
buffalo, which helps in the ploughing and gives some milk. The 
buffaloes and cows ofNcpal^ like those of India, give little milk; 
in both countries cheese is quitennknawn and little butteris made. 
The butter h clarihed and used by the name of in rookery. 

The Nepalese cultivate rice, maize and rye in their fields^ 
with several kinds of vegetables in their gardens. Among fruits^ 
I saw mostly oranges and bananas^ and grapefruit arc also very 
abundant. The latter arc squeezed and a good drink is made 
froni the juice by boiling it with augai. 

In the village there are only three or four men who can read 
and write. They were all at one time soldiers in a Gurkha regi¬ 
ment. Many of the children go to school ill Fokhara. They are 
Certainly poor, and it seems unlikely that their diet includes the 
mini mum of calories as scientifically dcEned, but they could bard^ 
ly be called wretched. They do not reigard themselves ax execs- 
xively poor, or unhappy, Eike those who live in some other i^ons. 

I tried to find out their religion^ but they did not understand 
the question. They knew nothing of the existence of several 
religions. They know some legends fram Hindu mythqlogy, and 
have treated the protagonists as divine, as indeed most Hindus 
do. On the other hand this belief is mixed with Tibetan Lama- 
ism, in which Buddhism is very intimately combined with 
pricnidve animism, and so cue could in no way apply to their 
creed any of (he names of euxting religionx. 

On the next day^ at ten in tJie mornings I set out accom^ 
panied by one bearer from the village, having sent the first 
bearer home on the previous day, and returned to Pokham at 
noon, just in time lor lunch with the lady missionaries, which 
was a princely feast afilfir my own cooking. 

Next day I flew south. As the aciroplane rose, the cloudless 
panorama gradually grew larger. And now I could sec not only 
Annapurna L, II, III ajid TV and Macha Puchari perfectly, 
hut, behind the green hills, the colowal form of Dhaulagiri 
appeared with its impressive and unforgettable trapezoid shape. 
1 remembered my good friends in Argenrina, with vfhom I had 
gone climbing in the Andcs^ and who^ the year heforCj had 
unsuccessfully attempted the co'nquest of the giant. “We shall 
come back next year!” two of them, Gicchitti and Boiia, had 
said to me when I bade farewell to them in Delhi. 
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I DQ NOT KNOW if Jamcs HiltOTi^ who crcaticd the concept of 
"Shaiigri-Ia" in his novel LmI ever vi^ted the Vale of 

Katmandu. It would not surprise me to learn that in fact this 
place inspired him to hig cxtranndinarv creationj for there is a 
striking Bimilarity between the two, 

Tiist of allj there is the ahnest impenetrable Bitimtion, sur¬ 
rounded by mountains on all sides. The only way into it gcies 
through a pass rather more than dght thousand feet high, 
through which the new road goes. Until recently the journey 
to Nepal waa a dangerous rn^or enterprise. I OQCe enjoyed a 
performance at the Peking Opera of the classical work, "A 
Voyage to the West", which lasts several houis and tclU- of 
the thousand perils encountered by the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang 
on his way from China to India, through Nepal^ In the seventh 
century, A more modern version of the "assailing demons" 
may be found in the reports of modem mountaineering ex¬ 
peditions. Early writers tell in great detail of difficult journeys^ 
on foot or elephant-back, through the jungles of Torai, where 
tigers, rhinoceros and wild bulTalo abound and where, during 
the rainy half of the year, the country is in the grip of an 
especially dangcraus form of malaria, fatal for even the 
strongest men, except the natives, who arc immune. 

Afoer this came a long walk, or a journey in a palanquin 
carried by four coolies, for several days, over the chain of 
mountains known as Churla, which reaches a height of more 
than eight thousand feet. Simple tracks and natural paths 
ascend and descend the steep slopes; fords and improvised 
bridges arc frequent episodes nf the journey, until at last the 
traveller, having reached the lofty pass of Chandragiri, has m 
incomparable view of the snow-covexed mountain chain on the 
northern horizon. The mountain path, covered with projecting 
Stones, now descends rapidly. 'When the traveller has reached 
Thankot, hia happy spirit can do reverence to the Katmandu 
Valley, which extends at his feet below the breathtaking white 
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peaks of the HimiJayas. By thia same route, witH urdmaggnablc 
difficulty, the Nepalese imported cars, lonicSv steam-roller?, 
grand pianOa and about ten bronze equestrian statues of prime 
minisiejfs. None of these were divided for tfinSportiil^. The 
lorry or the grand piano, packed in an enormous ivooden. chest, 
conquered the steep slopes on the shoulders of some hundred 
carriers. I remember a photograph of this mode of transport, 
controlled by a chief carrier who stood in the middle of the 
Surface of the gigantic chesty and with a regal glance surveyed 
the route and the carriers. 

Thisj however, belongs to the past. The visitors of the last 
twenty yean have crossed the frontier by narrow-gauge railway 
and, ^ter a picturesque three-hour journey, have found them¬ 
selves in Aiulckganch, beyond the dangeroiLB primeval (brest. 
Some old car, groaning, carried the passengers from there to 
Bhimpedi. Only a two^ay wait or palanquin ride over the 
mountain passes to Thankot remained; and there a taxi could 
be had for the last stage of the journey. 

Only in Ig57 did the Indian Government make the Nepalese 
a pre-sent of a mOtOr road linking the railway terminus wi th 
Katmandu, after the wishes of the rulers had for centuries 
created that isolation which characterises Hilton^s creation, 
thus permitting an aimost completely independent evolution. 

Another surprising factor is the climate. When Nepal is 
referred to as a "Himalayan^' land, this suggests a capital 
covered in frost and snow. The truth is that the Vale of Kat¬ 
mandu, about 4,500 feet above sea level, lying rnidway between 
the snow-covered mountain chain of the Himalayas and the 
South Nepal tropical zone, in the middle of the Himalayan 
foothiUa, has an ideal climate. The two winter month?, Decem¬ 
ber and January, are chilly, hut never so cold as to bring 
snow. The rest of the year is a mild summer. The ■'moiLSDon'" 
which in the high mountatoi means annihiiating Snowstorms, 
appears here as a few houra’ rain—nccHsary for the rice—each 
day, generally during the night. 

As a result of these conditions, the Vale of Katmandu has 
developed i ts own culture, a happy combination of the ancient 
Indian civilization, with a strong influence from Tibet and 
China, creating something new and special. However, while in 
India the civilization gf several thousand years ago has had to 
be excavated frum ruins and deciphered by spedallstSj while in 
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Chiria the culcuriil cneadoiu of tht same period are preserved 
as iiiiiscuni itemSj that remote dviLization is, in Kcpal, also the 
civilization of todayr Nothing has changed here. The houses 
ore the same now as then, the temples are still places of worship, 
the i^ods of those days still live and control the people, and the 
modes of thought and action of the Ncpa,]eae differ orily super¬ 
ficially : their dally life is woven out of threads that have not 
been braken since prehistoric times. 

What shall T say about the people of '^'Shangri-la”? If I had 
to characterize them with a miniiUuin of words, it would be 33 
"the smiling peopid'. The meiii look at you. with a smilc^ and 
the women respond to your look with a smile, whether in town 
or idUage; and the slightest gesture evokes a friendly, spon¬ 
taneous smile from children of all ages- Itia at once obvious that 
the people are poor and simple. But invalids and beggars and a 
general display of misery, such as is a reguEar cult in some 
Asiatic lands, arc not Seen oc the Street. Men and women with 
heavy loads on their backs, held by a forehead-strap, show no 
envy when they pass othwj who arc sitting staring in the shade 
of a tree, or sacrificing to one of the many gods visible in (he 
Street, or looking out of one of the ancient and beautifully 
carved windows; after selhng their load, in a few days’ time 
they will be doing the same. 1 would without hesitation repeat 
the words of Hilton when he characterized the inhabitants of 
his imaginary valley aa "moderately sober, moderately chaste 
and moderately honest", Thi^ applies very well to the Kai- 
mando Valley. 

The ettraordinary gecigraphical position of this valley, 
generally called by the natives ‘'the Valley of Nepal", gives it 
a key posidon in the history of the country. It is only fifteen 
miles long and ten across, thus taking up only one four- 
hundredth of a country whose surface covers about €o,000 
square miles; yet, according to the prevailing estimate, at least 
half a million of the eight million inhabitants of the country 
live in the Katmandu Valley. The only three cities of the land, 
Katmandu, Eadgaon and Patau, each with about [oo,ooo 
inhabitants, are also in the Vale. 

The now fertile valley was O'nce the bottom of a large lake, 
both according tg geological Jlivesdgatio09 and according to 
legend. Several Hindu and aeii'eral Buddhist legends about the 
disappearance of the lake exist The beat known ia that accord- 
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jng lo ivhich several BoddliSsi'Cviis, thfit 13 ^ fiitiue BudtllifiSj on 
various occasions went to the edge of the lake and prophesied 
that one day a fertile valley ivould lie [here instead of the late* 
and that pcopte from the various aurroundinj distritts would 
come to live in it. One of these devotees threw a lotus into the 
lake, and from the flower appeared Swayambu, the Eternally 
Existing, in the form of a flame, which still flickers in the shrine 
ofSwayambunat, and has never gone Out ^‘since the beginning 
of time”. 

At last came Manjusri, a pious man from China (possibly 
Manchuria) and^ after walking round the late Car a long time, 
he flourished hii sword and cut through the mountain, so that 
the water of the lake flowed away through it, leaving the vaJley 
for its settlers. 

The site of the legendary event is perfectly well known. On 
the south side of the valley there is a ravine called Chobar, 
which t™ks like a sword-cut in the mountain side, and the River 
Bagmad flows out of the valley through this ravine. Moreover* 
this is the only place at whtdh water flows out of the Kat¬ 
mandu Valley. 

Eagmati is the sacred river of Nepal, and only a Ihdc loss 
sacred is its tributary the VisLnutnati. This is not surprising, 
rince the most important city of the Vale* Katmandu, is to 
be found precisely at the point where the riven meet. The city 
extends from the north to the south, and the heart of it* tlie old 
<]uartcr, resembles the other towns of Nepal. It consists of a 
msary of small open spaces* Without dcfinitE form* linked by the 
main street, with ride streets and their open spaces branching 
off. Id the midst of the whole, like a chief bead in a rosary, is 
the central place with the ancient royal palace. 

Leaving my hotel in the northern suburbs, I left behind me 
the Indian and British Embassies with their ample dwelling 
quajrtera, in a green park area* and the Indian post office, 
which I had to visit flr^uently, as it is the only one which sends 
letters abroad; the Nepalese post office funedons only for 
Nepal and India. 

following the asphalt road, I passed the royal palace on my 
left* a beautiful white building, with many columns, in the 
European style of the last century; but, hke all palaces, it is 
hidden behind a long wall Opposite is the palace of the King’s 
uncicj Field-Marshal Kaiser Sham Shir J ung Bahadur Rana; 
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and presently I found several mmre. but one haa been trans- 
fonned into a dnema, one into a hotel. 

Next I came to a large square basin called Rani Pokhan— 
"the Queen’s watcr^tank". It was built by King Pracap Malla, 
more than two hundred years ago, in memory of hi* dead son. 
On one side a atone elephant, life-size, carries the king, the 
queen and the dead son. On the right is the large buildEng of 
the State secondary schccl, and behind the basin the coU^ge 
which is^ as it wore, half of a university, for the student has 
to go to the University of Patna, in India, to finish his studies. 

Beyond the baain, my eyes were toted by a very large square 
patch of grass. This is called Tundikhcl, and is used chiefly for 
iriilitary parades. The Nepaiese assert that it is the largest 
parade-ground in the whole of Asia. Having measured nathcr 
this nor the othen, I do not fed. sure; but it is certainly veiy 
large and beautiful. A palace called Stngha Darbar, the seat 
of the. entire government^ IS found on the other side of Tundi- 
khel. This beautiful building, with man.y wings and i,&w- 
rooms, was, soiTie twenty years ago, the palace of the Prime 
Minister, who lived there with, it is said, two lawful wives and 
five hundred concubines. 

From the basin I wok a street to the right, leading straight 
into the heart of the city. On both sidca of the narrow street 
two-storied, thre*-Storied and fbur-5toricd hoojses cut off the 
sunhght. Bndless shops occupy the ground floors of all the 
houses. These arc amaJl shops in which a barefooted aalcsman 
sits on a cushion on the floor* surrounded by hundred^ of 
bronze vessels, or LmportMl and home-produced textiles, or 
fruits, or holy picture*. Men and women, tawnspcople and 
villagcis* crowd the Street and the doors of the shops. 

The oostumo of the town-dwclleis consists for the most part 
of a narrow pair of trousers, hght-ooloured or white and lo 
tight as to outline the body, with a European-style jacket under 
which the tail of the shirt hangs. The typical Nepalese small 
hat is black, white, or with a printed ornament in various 
colours. The town ladies follow the Indian fashion of the ran. 
The |>easairLCs do not usually wear trousers, but, instead, a 
broad white cloth wound round the waist, with one end passing 
between the legs and tied behind. They carry tlie curved knife, 
the MciAri, at the waist. Over this a typical Nepalese blouse is 
usually worn, fastened with a cord instead of a button. Peasants 
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1 blouse rcacliing' the w^ist, ■Down-dwellers & long' one tha.t 
comes down to a-boui eight inches abewe the knee. The hat of 
the peaiant is imost usn^illy Wacki and ais small and brimlesa ns 
that of the dty-dweller. The peasant women wear diflfcronE 
costumes according to the village from which they conac. Em 
in general the skirt is fulJ, with a large piece of material draped 
in many folds at the front i and a long strip of material is wound 
round the waist and piled up on the stomach. In their long 
black hair the women generally wear a large ted or yellow 
flower, provocadifely arranged^ and, on their necks and arms, 
a great many ornaments of different coloured glass. They wear 
a hanging gold ring or some Other ornament in the nose. The 
picture is completed by a do^n small brome rings or plates at 
the edge of each eat, or a huge gilded rose in the middle of it. 

The faces of the people vary' greatly, according to the place 
of origin and tlieit ancestry. They range from pure Mongols to 
the type which cannot he distiEguishcd from au Indian, They 
are geoiGTally short or at most of middle: hdght, physically 
strong and hght in movement. 

Making my way through this picturesque crowd through the 
main street of Katmandu, I found more smiles and mort 
friendly glances than in many other lands combined. 1 Vifas 
not the only Inquisitive observer. Wherever I paused, children 
and adults croir^cd round me, staring inquiringly at me, com¬ 
mend ng cheerfully on my oddly pallid face^ my xvrigt-watch 
and my camfira. "Angreahi'’', they call foreigner!; this means 
^'English’'“-a result of the long isolation of the country from 
all hut a few, who were mostly British, In the street, among the 
passers-by I often met either some cow rcchning at easc^ or a 
large wdl-nourished bull showing himself off alosag the middle 
of the street, hindering the traflic. The sacred aiiimal of Hindu¬ 
ism is respected in this country too, although for (he last few 
years the killing of a bull or cow bas no longer been punished, 
as in former dmes^ with death, hut only vdth a twelve-year 
sentence of imprisonment. 

With delighted surprise I rcaliaed that the dooo of the houses 
were surraoitided by Jar^ge and small wooden columns and lintels 
which eKtended over a large part of the wall to left and tight; 
and every piece of these wooden constructions w^as artistically 
carved, I looked upwards, and ad.mired the superb carvings of 
the windows and large wooden balconied, with several windows 
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covered by a network of wood, divided by little columns with a 
majestic entabiature abovCr Tbc whole was supporied by small 
wooden gods, eactl with many arms, fantastic animals or tbcir 
heads^ friezes wreathed in serpents and hundreds of odicr 
symbolic figures skilfully carved in the dark brown or grey 
wood. The windows wtre carved with the same art and pre- 
ciaon; their horizontaE bc&ma^ above and below, intentionally 
encroached for a long way into the ted brick wall^ glWng the 
artiiC rtMirti to show his skiL in woodtarvin^, perhaps surpassed 
nowhere in the world- For centuries woodcarving has been the 
most important decorative art connected with architecture in. 
Nepal> and it bas developed into something astounding. During 
the last century the modern, EuiDpcan-style buildings have 
neglected the art, and the present-day master tajrv-ers can 
hardly imitate their fcrchears. 

I came to the fir^t open place; there I found two or three 
small pagodas, httle templs^ the largest of which had three 
bronze-covered roofs one above the ocher. The .outside of the 
groimd-floftr building was adorned with bronze aculptnres and 
other decorations. The usable -space inride was very small, 
barely enough for the god to whom the temple is dedicated. 

Villagers selling cam sat outside the temple^ and purchasers 
and curious people crowded around. On the other jidc of the 
space, another temple was surrounded by scllcrg of women’s 
ornameots: rings, car-rings, bunches of red chreadE for plaiting 
into the hair, necklaces, bracelets, smail red or gilded orna- 
ments to be glued on to the middle of the forehead. Peasant 
women, laden with omaincntB, were bargaining with the oma- 
ment-scHcr; I felt that a large part of the money just reedved 
for the load of wOod brought from the mourTtains, or for the 
com, would remain in the hands of the seller of cheap jewellery. 

I plodded on, colliding with bicycles, stray bulls and men 
who were c-arrying unfamiliar vegetables in two round baskets 
hanging from each end of a bamboo pole hdd over the shouldcTr 
Sitting on the sill of a shop, a smiling country woman was bargain¬ 
ing over a bronze goddess for the altar at home. It cost only two 
rupees, hut even this was too much out of a weck^S income of 
three. At last she paid: one rupee seventy-five paysa was a good 
price for a fu^-armod Durga, and the woman left the shop 
satisfied. Nejtt I met a deanly dressed woinan with a great red 
flower in her hair, walking with measured step and a serene 
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countcnanjce-^baLrefooced, like nupst Ncpalcsc, In her hand she 
c^rrj ed a romid bronze dish full of small uucers with rlce» red 
ptfwdcT^ oil, maiM, snifdl leaves and flowers of various colours. 
She WAS in festival mood, aud^ taking advantage of some 
anniversary, or perhaps just a date with good auguries^ accord¬ 
ing to some astrologer, she was going to walk round a aeries of 
gods and pay tribute to them, pouring flower petals, rice and 
red powder over their statues. Sitting on the floor of another 
shop on the right, a few men were trying on the typical brimJesa 
hfcpalcse hats. In the ncjit shop, women with children tied to 
their backs by cloth bands, were trying tnateriaJ for shirts^ 
while the salesman was enthusiastically sucking some kind of 
local hookah. 

The second open space was also crowded as if for an ever¬ 
lasting fair. On one side of the place was a platform on which 
several money-changers were sitting. These exchange mostly 
Indian and Nepalese money. At that time tliey gave 135 
Nepal rupees for a hundred Indian. In the nest space the 
large steps leading up to two temples were occupied by a 
countless heap of folded matetialid, from thick blankets BO 
deticate^ almcsc transparent fabrics with cfilourcd decorations. 

And then, setting out again through the narrow street, I 
saw, in the background of the panorama, between two rows of 
high houses, the nlhouGtte of a Jofiy and impressive pagoda. 
Surrounded ivith a few subordinate roois; after a few minutes 
I found myself in the main square, Hanuman Doha. The great 
square is surtounded hy three large pagodas and perhaps ten 
smaller onis, and a number of Others at cbe side bear further 
witness to the piety of tlie people of Katmandu during the 
past centuries. Two sides of the square are taken up by the 
aucieat royal palace, from the interior of which rises, majestic 
above the centre cf the city, the harmonious and imposing 
pagoda of Taleju, the temple of the kings of Katmandu, 
All the other pagodas form a pattern of rhythm and rhyme 
with the three roots of this shining building, from whatever 
angle we look at the work of those poet-architects of Nepal. In 
the centre of that square Is a large statue of Kala Bhairab, the 
Terrible Black One, with a severed head in hi£ hand, trampling 
a newly conquered demon. 

Only Nepalese are aHowod to enter the palace. Tarcigners 
must have special permissian from the authorities. AllyOnc who 
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is lucky enough to enter tht courtyard of the palact: can 3M the 
ilcjidcr conatrucripn of the only jround pagoda in KaEmandu. 
The gilded gate of the palace^ adorned with allegorical figures, 
is guarded by the red monfccy-god Hanuman^ dressed in a red 
rnaniie and sheltered by a royal umhreUa of metal. 

There was no systcEH in the arrangement of these pagodas; 
but this lack of system is typical of the squares of Nepal, and 
gives them an inexhaustible charm, A NcpalcK pagoda gener¬ 
ally has a base consisting of two, three or more steps, perhaps 
as many as eighty decreasing according to their height and each 
about two feet vertically. On the last is the one room, usually 
built of red brick, with wooden doors, windows, columns, and 
very beautifully carved scmi'dreular ornamental arches over 
the doors. The roof projects a long way, protecting the building 
from sun and rain, and is supported on a serjos of wooden 
sloping beams, artistically sculptured with many-^rrned gods 
and goddesses, real and mythol^cal beasts, and, at the foot of 
each beam, some compEi^ted figure often dedicated to an 
erotic scene Jrom the Tantric Cult. These supporting beams arc 
generally painted in many coloJira, breaking the darkness of the 
wide space under the roof Above the hrat roof there Is a furihcr 
square construction^ often without a window and most com* 
monly of HO practical use at all. Then there is another roof with 
supporting beams like those of the first storey, and the highest 
roof culminates in a point topped by a gilded ornament. 

The usual surroundings ate startlingly informal: for example, 
on one of the steps salesmen or people simply resting and 
chatting may be seated; on another children arc playing a kind 
of draughts-with red and white stones; on a third a Hindu 
ascetic, almost naked, with Kij long Jiair gummy with filth, 
sits with his legs crossed before him. 

Somewhat to the side, beside the gutter^ a man squats attend¬ 
ing to a minor physiologicai need without the slightest em¬ 
barrass ment. And on the streets further out, childrou defexate 
everywhere. Adults do so in the house itself In an extremely 
primitive closer without an outflow pipe. 

Anyone entering a house in Nepal is wise to lower hig head, 
irrespective of iictght, for the doors are very low; window.g too 
are small, A corridor leads into a square courtyard, generally 
with one or several stone ahrineg dedicated to some god, and 
oden sumounded by the dirt of several months or even years;. 
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A low narrow wooden stair Jeadi to the living quarters. The 
roods arc tiny, unfiimished^ provided with drajKrica and 
cushions; on entering the visitor takes off his shocSr The people 
art very police. The women arc not usually present during a 
visit; if they are^ they talte no pari in the conversation. Oinly 
the most rnotlern Nepalese houscs have bathrooms. Most people 
bath by means of small vessels, either under the tap in the 
courtyard^ or under rme of the artistically built public fountains 
in the towns, the villages and by the wayside. 

Right beside Hanuman Doha I found a latge, old house* 
built several centuries agn to provide lodgings for pilgrims. 
According to legend it was all built from the wood of out 
angle tree, for which Teason it is called "Kastal mandap^^, or 
‘Wooden hciuse^\ The town tooJe its present name from this. 

I ’wallccd past several other temples before turning a comer 
to see a nine-storey building of red brick, with a four-fold ronf 
in the pagoda Style. This building,, some two hundred years old* 
IS the highest inhabited house in Nepal. Part of this house, and 
even more the adjoining Louses, lean to the left and right* as a 
result of the fcaj^l earthquake which struck the dty id 1934* 
wrecking hundreds of houses. Thanks to this catastrophe, a 
modern wide Street noiv cKterrd^ from this point, with a bronze 
monument to Juddha ShamshJr* the then Prime Minister, 
who guided the reconstruction of the damaged parts of the town 
with great cncigy and enterprise. 

And so 1 walked bach along New Road to the immense 
paradc-giound, Tuudikhel, bestde which, tm the road itself* 
five prime ministers from the Rana dynasty, in bronze* ride 
proudly on their bronae horses. 

Near the road is alK> to be found the tallest building in the 
country: a round tower, ^oO lecE high, called Darata, or 
^TJhim Sen’s PoUy^'. The Prime Minister, Bhim Sen Thapa, 
built it abcoit a hundred and fifty years ago, sitnply in order to 
imitate a minaret he had seen in India, with no real aim or 
further motive. On the other side of the parade-ground is the 
power station, the central telephone exchange and the laai 
rank. At a eomcr of the street I saw a policeman, as usual* 
confusing the traffic by his complicated arm movements. 

Though, because Shangri-Ea was somewhat modernized, I 
could come as a tourist in an aeroplane, 1 felt some regret that 
this remote, insulated kingdom was destined to change. , . . 
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WITHIN MY GRASP 

I HAVE ALREADY dtscrlb’cd my diEsat^3fH(;ti^]n with the usual 
touHst visSr I wanted to see mojre of Nepal, and whtn the 
Nepalese Consul in Delhi suggested that Katmandu and the 
immediate ncighhourhood would be enough, "Mt* the aur- 
Toundings are full of places of inEcrcst"j, I felt resentfiiL I 
thought these places of interest would suffice for only two or 
three days. £ had heard one tourist say that he was planning to 
stay in Nepal for two days, and was sujfe he would spend these 
two days sleeping^ for there was certainly nothing of interest 
in the country. I, rather more prudent, tool! a visa for one week. 
E-cncwals of the Nepal visa now fill a considerable part of my 
passport. 

Tlte week passed, then the first month, and the fifth month 
in due cotiT^e, and 1 was still visiting the surroundings of Kat¬ 
mandu, discovering new sights and enjoyir^ the old ones over 
and over again, To describe my wanderings in. the Vale of 
Katmandu, and those very genuine '^places of interest’', in a 
whole book, much less in One chapter, is like compressing a coim- 
plete banquet menu into one pili. 

A solitary hill stands acres the River Viahnumatij, which 
flows past the western limit of the town, about a mile away. At 
the top of the hill a gilded temple tower can be seen from any¬ 
where in the valleys it reflects the sunlight and is like a light¬ 
house for the tourisL Its name is bwayambunat,, and this hill 
was, it seems, inhabited in the remote past, when the rest of the 
valley was stilJ a marsih. Legend says it was here that the 
Clkinese monk, Manjusri, who drained the valley, settled on 
the hill. One of the two great Buddhist holy places of Kat¬ 
mandu is DOW to be found on its summit. 

I climbed rather more: than three hundred steps to the top 
of the hill. At the foot three gigantic Buddhas on pedestals sit, 
greeting the thousands of pilgrims who annually visit the shrine, 
not Only from varioiis parts of Nepal but from distant Tibet, 
India and other neighbouring countries. Thcjr facci arc serene, 
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radiantly peacefuU After no more than fifty atepa three tnore 
equally large and bcaolirul atone Buddhas guarantee the pre¬ 
sente of the Enlightened One to the pilgrim. The ascent con¬ 
tinues in the shade of ccntury-oldj huge Ereefij with ^ntcys 
leaping aintisg them happily in. group or singly. With great 
speed and astonishing agility they climb on to 3 wall or leap 
from tree to tree, an operation during which a monkey baby 
miy cling tightly to the brcMi of iti mother. Out of breathy I 
passed tiurough an avenue of scone gods and beasts from 
mythology and reality, and at length, drawing nearer all the 
time, admired the gilded tower of the "chaitya*^ the central 
temple of the holy place. 

At the top of Che immeosc staircase, ! began my investigations 
by tripping over a two-yard-long gilded "'dorje’' or thunderbolt, 
with which the Hindu god Indm rates the thunder and which 
the Buddhists of the Mahayana school have adopted as a symbol 
of the pricstEy authority. It lay OD a round, drum-ihapcd atone 
pedestal, on whose vertical portion a tiger, a dog, a duck, a 
serpent and other beasts were carved in relief; they cotalled 
twelve and 6ymboli^ed the twetve-year cycle by which the 
Tibetans and Chinese reckon the passing of rime. If a Tibetan 
is asked his age, he will reply that he was born ""in the year of 
the tiger", fax exampEe. This may mean that he Is twenty^ or 
thirty-two^ or forty-four, since the symbol repeats itself cveTy 
twelve yean. 

Thm I scood, facing the chief holy place; a great hemisphere 
painted wliite, at the top of whkli,. from the four sides of a small 
gilded tower, the penetrating eyes of a Buddha keep watch over 
the world. Above this arc thirteen gilded rings^ each smaller 
than the lower one, and the last and smallest is protected by a 
metal umbrella, the symbol of majesty. This is the typical form 
Hof a holy place called ^'chaitya^’ to distinguish it froiti the 
"stupa", which is more primitive, consisting only of a hemi¬ 
sphere with a small brick coristructEon on the top, the “dagoba^', 
a rather more developed style, and the pagoda, which is the 
most highly developed in the series. 

The lower part of the of Swayambunat is a wall with 

a number of niches, from which gilded or stone saints are look¬ 
ing out; pilgrima pay homage to these saints with 3 ow bows and 
gifts of flowera and rice, while monkeys, unembarrassed, leap 
around tiicm, coliecting the offerings or imitating the pilgrims. 
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The rest of the v/all cont^inj & long rmv fif prayer-wheels. These 
consist oT a Cylindrical copper cafie^ itiouaiced on a vercioal aitlij 
which the visitors turn^ one alter the Other, as they pass. These 
ca^es are fult of paper scrolls with hundreds of prayeru and 
tnagic words printed on them., and on the Outside of the copper 
cylinder, in Tibetan characters, in relief, are carvcd the words 
of the most sacred Tibetan prayer, '''Otn htani Padme Hum”, 
This is usually translated as “The jcwd is in the lotus”, but this 
translation was made for Westerners, who wish to analyse 
everything according to its mathematical or dictionary values. 
In fact, “Ofo” is not to be found in a dictionary; it has no 
concrete significance; but it is the most sacred of all words. 
It is the ^vord that attracts the attention of the Superinr 
Powers, "Mani'' is translated in the diotionary as "jewel", hut 
it may he in fact the sowl, happiness, busCcncc, that Nirvana or 
emptiness wliich every' gDOd Biiddhist of the Mahayana school 
pursues. "Padme", the loLus, signifies the world of the highest 
ejdstencc, the divine immancnoc, the renunciation of canldy 
goods, purity L . . The last word is a kind of confirmatiDr, like 
the Christian “Amen”, Literally it means "is”. Each turning of 
the prayer-wheel is cquivaEcnt to the saying of hundreds or 
thousands of prayers. Bearing this in mind, 1 went right into 
the inner shrine on the first storey of erne of the neighbouring 
buildings, where, facing five meial Buddhas, there is a large and 
heavy prayer-wheel, more than three feet high; Ly turning this 
1 won no less than a hundred thousand ''points”. In tltc middle 
of this place is a gilded fire vessel on a tall pedestal, and in this 
the cternai fire, never extinguished since the beginning of time, 
goes on buruingL 

On the other side of the cttaitjn some Tibetan monks arc at 
work, making the scrolis for the prayer-wheels which pilgrims 
take from this holy place. But even if y*u do not turn the prayer- 
wheels, you cannot avoid having prayers said for you, lor above 
your head, hanging on long cords or bamboo poles, hundreds of 
prayer-flags are fluttering, sending words of prayer to the 
Superior Fowon at every trtmor, in the name of whoever may 
be pairing. 

Among the many small shrines scattered over all the available 
space, two graceful female figures in bronic attract special 
attention. These are almost lifc-siM and arc genuine works of 
art. Their names arc Green Tara and White Tara, and they 
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arc the most revered female saints of the Tibetan Buddhists. 
Both arc historical figures. At the beginning of the seventh 
century a.d., the powerful Tibetan emperor Srong Btsan Sgam- 
po wished to strengthen his political position by marrying 
princesses from neighbouring lands. So his ambassadon brought 
him, from Nepal, the princess Brikuti, and one year later, from 
China, the princess Wcn-chcng, who were both fervent Bud¬ 
dhists, anH by their joint efforts converted not only their 
imperial husband, but, through him, the whole land, to the 
Buddhist creed. It is thus easy to understand the reverence 
with which the Tibetans regard these two beautiful women, 
transformed into Green Star and White Star {Tara being 
“ftar”). As I am an Esperantist and wear in my buttonhole 
the green star that symbolizes the International Language, I 
too bowed deeply to one of them, the former Nepalese princess, 
Brikuti, or Harita Tara, the Green Star. 

But my attention was soon distracted by another small temple 
in the pagoda style, with a double roctf of bronze, before which 
a group of viritors was singing, burning small oil lamps and 
making music. This temple is dedicated to Sitla, the Hindu 
goddess of smallpox, whose many-armed figure dominates the 
tmall interior of the shrine. It sounds odd that smallpox should 
have its own goddess; but, if it did not, to whom could one 
pray to be delivered from the disease, which affects many 
Nepalese? and to whom could one give thanks for the “bless¬ 
ing* that the gods express by means of a disease? The absence 
of a smallpox god in Buddhism is a handicap for believers, so 
they decided to build a temple to the Hindu Sitla in the frame¬ 
work of the Buddhist holy place, and now Buddhists and 
Hindus alike seek the favour of Sitla. 

The apparent chaos is completed by several more shrines and 
stone columns with bronze birds, animals and human figures; 
yet nothing is superfluous. Everything seems to be in the right 
place, and many people walk hundreds of miles to pay tribute 
to precisely one or the other figure. 

On the other side of Katmandu, about two miles north-east, 
is Bodnat, the second Buddhist holy place in Nepal. This too 
consists of a large chaitja from which the eyes of Buddha stare 
at the visitor from every direction and follow all his movements 
wherever he goes. These four pairs of Buddha’s eyes are cleverly 
painted in blue, red and black. Instead of a nose, a question- 
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mark is painted between the eyes; Westerners find this mysteri¬ 
ous and impressive, but in fact it is not a question-mark, since 
Asiatic scripts do not have this symbol. 

Swayambunat is impressive by virtue of its position on m 
isolated hill, Bodnat is equally impressive for the opposite 
reason, being isolated in the midst of the fields and surrounded 
by one-storey houses, among which it stands out, lofty and 
visible from a great distance. The chaitya itself is the largest in 
existence. This monument is calculated as belonging to the 
sixth or seventh century a.d., while Swayambunat is not less 
than tv^'o thousand years old. Naturally both have been restored 
during this period and their style has undergone some reforms. 
According to legend, a pious woman asked the then king to 
give her permission to build a shrine in memory of one of 
the Buddhist saints, and begged, for this purpose, only so much 
land as she could surround with a cow’s hide. When this was 
granted, she cut a cow’s hide into a very thin strip, and sur¬ 
rounded a sufficiently large round area, on which the shrine 
is now to be found. 

The white hemisphere of the thaitya is always a solid con¬ 
struction, with no interior, but usually some relic of the Buddha 
or some other Master is built into the construction. This relic 
may be a tooth, a hair, or some object that he used. 

The of Bodnat has a staircase leading to the top of 

the hemisphere, a sancta sanctorum at one side, and around it 
about two hundred prayer-wheels in bronze cylinders, about 
four or five in each niche. 

A belt of one-storey houses surrounds the holy place. During 
the greater part of the year these houses are half empty. But 
during the winter months thousands of Tibetans come down 
from their snow-covered plateau over the Himalayan passes to 
the mild climate of the Katmandu Valley, and settle round 
Bodnat, in houses and improvised tentt. For two months 
pilgrims with long plaited hair and sunburnt faces, with thick 
coarse brown clothes and their typical brightly coloured felt 
boots, are everywhere. Bodnat is exclusively a Buddhist and 
chiefly a Tibetan holy place. Its chief priest is known as the 
“China Lama”, because his grandfather came from China and 
became a lama in Bodnat. The chief priest lives in one of the 
neighbouring houses, and may be visited after making a proper 
announcement. The China Lama receives visitors in a room 
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comfortably furnished, mostly in European style. He is a 
plump, smiling figure, not at all ascetic in appearance. We 
talked of various things; his English is quite good. He claims to 
speak twenty-four languages, all, apart ftom English, being 
languages of southern and central Asia. His charming daughter, 
educated in a college at Darjeeling, is also very ready to take part 
in the conversation. If possible she will sell the visitor some¬ 
thing, such as a silvered prayer-wheel. China Lama owns large 
farms in the mountain district north of Katmandu and 
receives a good annual income from them. He usually spends 
three months there during the monsoon, and then the inhabi¬ 
tants of the district honour him as their chief priest. In winter, 
when the pilgrims come crowding into Bodnat, great cere¬ 
monies take place. Then fearful devU-masked dancers leap 
about to the rhythm of the religious music and song of Tibetan 
prayer verses, whose melancholy rhythm the China Lama em¬ 
phasizes by beating a special double drum made of human 
skulls. 

A little way off, between Bodnat and Pashupatinat, is found 
the village of Chaya Bahi, which was once quite an important 
small town. About two thousand years ago, when the emperor 
Ashoka visited this district, and his daughter Ghanimati 
married one of the town-dwellers, she herself settled in the town 
for the rest of her life. Even now the chaitya she built may be 
seen from the path, and in the nearest street we can also visit a 
Buddhist monastery which the pious princess founded, and 
which, with very few modifications in the past 3,200 years, is 
still a community today. 

Beside the e/mtya there is a small modem building with a 
very beautiful and serene Buddha in black stone, an ancient 
work of art, delicate yet majestic. What, however, attracts 
thoiuands of pilgrims every year is not the statue itself, but the 
quadrilateral hole under it, hollowed out in the pedestal from 
fi-ont to rear. It is generally believed that only a person with a 
pure soul can go through this narrow little tunnel. And all who 
believe themselves to be pure, without regard for their size, try 
to go through, firmly believing in miracles. I tried, but no 
miracle occurred, and I could not get my upper half into the 
hole. But my friend Puma Harsha, who several times accom¬ 
panied me here, crawled right through the tunnel successfully. 
It is not surprising that he should have a pure soul: he is the 
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son and grandson of eminent Buddhist priests of Newari 
nationality, perhaps the great-grandson too, and has a long 
tradition of pious life behind him. It may also be relevant that 
he weighs about six and a half stone. 

On same route, we come to Pashupatinat, the most holy 
of the Hindu sacred places in Nepal. It is to this country what 
Benares is to India. It is also sit^ on the most sacred river of 
Nepal, the Bagmad, where it narrows and passes through 
picturesque wooded hills. There, in the midst of a picturesque 
and many-coloured confusion, stands the chief temple of 
Pashupatinat, with a double bronze roof in the pagoda style, 
shining in the sunlight. Legend has it that this temple was built 
to commemorate the escape of the god Shiva, when, pursued in 
the form of a gazelle by hunters, he took refuge in the forest, 
the remains of which are still visible here. Only Hindiu are 
allowed to enter this temple, and on certain auspicious days they 
swarm in and around it in thousands. Then the barefooted 
crowd goes in, with foreheads painted in horizontal red and 
yellow stripes, and with Bower garlands in their arms to pay 
homage to the god. In front of every temple of Shiva his steed, 
the bull Nandi, reclines. He is not missing here, and this is an 
enormous and majestic Nandi covered with gilded sheet metal; 
the people believe that it is made of solid gold. The occasional 
visitor can see it only from behind, through the open gate, or 
from a roof to which the local boys guide him. 

There are a great many houses for the priests mixed with 
small temples and other shrines round the chief temple, especi¬ 
ally on the right-hand side of the Bagmati. Across one of the 
small bridges, on the hillside, there are a hundred temples of 
Shiva in neat rows, each of them only some six and a half feet 
square. They are all the same, built brick or solid stone, with 
a serene pattern of ornaments outside. Their altar is the 
lingam-yofd, a stone figure representing the combination of male 
and female sex, which is the most usual symbol of Shiva, god 
at the same time of Destruction and Re-Creation. The faithful 
bull Nandi lies at the door of every temple, sure that its divine 
Master may at any time come out and require his services. 

Monkeys are playing everywhere, giving life to the stone 
structures. The Hindus regard it as an act of piety to feed these 
monkeys. The monkeys arc aware of this, and look at visitors 
with a hopeful expression; and if the visitor gives one of them 
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something to eat, he is in a moment surrounded by several 
dozen pairs of entreating eyes and extended hands. 

This is also the place where most beggars attack the visitor. 
But the small boys, who are capable of accompanying him for 
half an hour repeating the word “baksheesh”, readily respond to 
a smile or a joke. They are playful boys with personalities of 
their own. Once Mrs. Thompson and I made friends with one 
of them and had a long dumb-show entertainment. When he 
eventually left us, he was not thinking about begging. On 
another occasion one of these boys followed me and when the 
constant repetition of his b^ging word became monotonous, as 
a joke I myself held out my hand and, imitating his voice, 
begged “baksheesh”. Something then happened which I had 
not expected from a beggar. He put his little hand in his pocket 
and produced a coin, which he put into my hamd. I looked with 
surprise at the coin. It was an antique Nepalese coin. My 
benefactor at once explained to me that this was one paysa 
(a hundredth of a rupee) and that it was no use to buy anything, 
only to be offered to the god Pashupati; in other words, tlie 
money was not in circulation. The gesture, the rare coin, and 
the simple, naive explanation pleased me so much that I was 
glad to give the boy the first coin I found in my pockeL The 
boy examined the small silver coin, and then declared in protest 
that the exchange was not fair; he had given me only one paysa, 
and I had given him a twenty-five paysa piece! Only after a 
special explanadon would he keep his unexpected lucky 
harvest. 

On special feast days or in the early morning of the days the 
astrologers have declared auspicioiu, a crowd of people gathers 
on the wide steps, on the bridges and especially on the paved 
bank of the river, which goes down with wide steps into the 
holy current of the most sacred Nepalese river, the river which, 
leaving the Vale of Katmandu, cuts out its way through the 
mountains and jungles of Terai to reach Ganges and mingle 
with its sacred waters. On the bank, at Pashupatinat, many 
pious people bathe every day. Youngsters swim happily in the 
middle of the river, which is here no more than some twenty- 
five yards wide; older people stand up to their knees in the water 
and wash themselves. But the ladies from the city, not taking 
off their brilliantly coloiued sanes, wet the tips of their fingera 
from the lowest step and so “symbolically” wash themselves 
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and gain their right to heaven. For it is a general belief that he 
who has \’isited Pashupadnat will not be re-incamated. This 
assertion may seem strange for Westernen, in whose countries 
religious and spiritualist movements try to win converts by 
offering reincarnation or some continued life as a spirit; for a 
Hindu reincarnation is taken for granted, but it is only a con¬ 
tinuation of earthly sufferings, until at last, having attained 
perfection, the spirit enters heaven to be bom again no more. 

On certain days groups of pilgrims come from all over the 
country, and the variety of costumes and faces gives an air of 
varied, colourful gaiety, whose harmony is not spoilt even by 
the many sadhus, religious ascetics, who, wrapped in their long 
orange or saffron robes, with long hair and beards, glide 
silently past from time to time. They wear rosaries round their 
necks and carry in their hands iron tridents, the symbol of 
Shiva. A yellow or red spot in the middle of the forehead, with 
horizontal stripes, usually white, extending from it, also in¬ 
dicates that they are worshippers of Shiva. Many of these 
ascetics cover the whole body with ashes and only a very small 
portion of the body with a scrap of cloth. 

One of these sadhus is generally to be found sitting on a kind 
of veranda facing the river. He sits on a tiger skin, with legs 
crossed, resting his arms on a T-shaped branch. This man, not 
more than thirty, his body covered with ashes, his brown hair 
combed into disorder and his eyes glassily expressionless, spends 
his life sitting in Pashupatinat, or in Benares or other sacred 
places, meditating. Westerners immediately want to know the 
subject of his meditations. But this question is inappropriate 
in ^e East. Westernen think about something, hoping to reach 
a conclusion. Orientals do not meditate in order to find the 
solution to a problem, but in the hope of ridding the mind of 
all concrete thought. This ascetic was a follower of the well- 
known ascetic Agori Baba, and he himself told me that, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of his sect, he was obliged to eat human flesh 
at least four times a month. I asked at once where he obtained 
this delicacy. He readily explained that according to tradition 
Hindus and Buddhists bum their corpses, but wood is beyond 
the means of many people, and so they are obliged to bury their 
dead. Then he would dig them up and have his feast. Many 
pious people held him in high esteem, which they expressed by 
throwing small coins at his feet. I threw him one too, and, wish- 
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ing Wm a goad appetite for his next special me&l, bade him 

But the diictpk af Agon Baba must have particutar canni. 
balistic instincts, far the place wheire he sits is almost conatauily 
veiled in thicb smoke and the penetrating, horrible smell of 
burning human Heshr Only a few pacts beyond him, the pav^ 
river bank includes several square platforms proj ecting into the 
rivet; on these the Hindus cremate their dead, in the same way 
as two thousand ycara ago. Every good Hindu in Nepal dreams 
of being burned in Piishupatinat, If his relatives succeed in 
taking a dying mao here in time to lay him on the steps, so that 
the chilly waves of the sacred river lap over his f«t, he will 
depart from this life to the next in perfect happiness. But when 
there is no time for this, the body is brought in a cloth hanarnock 
hanging on a pole. The two men who arc bearing the corpse on 
their shoulders wadt the sacred rivcr and place the body on the 
pavement in front of the cremadon placforni. WliiJc some 
members of the family prepare the wood for the fire, the eldest 
am of the dead man, or, failing chat, his brotherj washes Jum- 
selfj puts on a piece of clean linen as his only garment, and has 
his bead shaved, leaving only the tuft of hair, that is never cut, 
in the middle of the head. The body is laid on the hearth and 
covered with pieces of wood. While the priest murmurs prayers, 
the son, with a lighted torch in his hand, w^ three times 
round the body, then sets fire to a bit of wood in the mouth of 
the corpse, from which the fire spreads. Far three or four Iiours 
the son or brother sits beside the fire, takes care of it and watches 
how the earthly remains of the loved person are being co^umed- 
He afterwards throws the ashes to the wiudj which cairies them 
away above the river. 

This mode of leaving earthly glory is, however, so natural and 
usual a Spectacle in Pashupatinat arid in many other holy 
cremation places of Nepal that it is no restriction on the Hvely 
and even rather jolly life of the sacred place. 

If we turn to the north side of Katmandu, wc find Buda 
Nillcanta about eight miles from the tewn, at the feet of the first 
mountains. Here, surrounded by pilgrims' hostels, in the rnlddlc 
of a square basin, Hca the beautiful statue of Narayan, or Vishnu. 
The figure of the god is about eleven yards long, skilfully carved 
out of grey stone, lying on a tangle of serpents which just project 
from the water. A crown of cobra heads extends behind his 
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head. Up to the present Vishnu has had nine incamationj. The 
ninth was Buddha* according Nepalese belief* _which is a 
mixture of Hinduism, and Buddhism. We arc now tiviuE in the 
era of the ninth incarnation. When this era comes to an end the 
world wiU disappear and will be rchom for the tenth incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, Kalki, Vishnu himself will spend the dark cp^h 
between the two eras, awaiting the rebirth of the world, lyirtg 
on a tangle of serpents which will float on the waters of ChacB, 
as we can sec him in Buda Nilltanta. It is said that a. peasant 
found the staine while digginj hJs land, more than two hundred 
years ago, 

I took off my shoes to approach the reclining Naiayan, as is 
customary in due most intimate parts of Hindu sacred places. 
There I stood before hig feet* which were covered with red and 
yellow' powder, flowers and holy oil. My thoughts flew to 
remote times, and I imagioed the fculptor crcadtig hLs master¬ 
piece, which was to survive him for many centurtM- My tow 
came from sincere feeling, and perhaps this could be seen on 
my face, fbr suddenly an old man came forward, took a beauti¬ 
ful white Bower, a magnolia* and gave It to me. I was much 
moved, and sank down beside him aE the feci of the god of the 
next era. Then the old man took from the statue a fragment of a 
brown mass, and marked my forehead with it exactly like his 
□wri. I appreciated the honour not often granted to a foreigner. 
I was* by a Hindu* regarded as worthy to have communion 
with his rdJgion- 

On certain days pilgrims come in crowds to pay homage to 
Nnrayan. All Hindus may come here eacept the King oTNepal, 
It is generally believed that he would die in the moment of 
Seeing the statue* for he himself is an incarnatian of Vishnu* 
like Narayan, and to see himself redioiog on the water would be 
fatal. Acoording to a legend, many years ago this did happen to 
a Ling. 

To make it posaible* nevertheless* for the King to pay homage 
to Narayan, the Nepalese have made a similar sculpture, some¬ 
what smaller* and laid it on the water of a basin in a place called 
Balaju* only two miles west of Katmandu, The place itself is 
to be found at the foot of a wooded hill, a favourite hundng and 
excursion, place for the royal family. A small temple stands by 
the Narayan basin, and* beside this, another basin with dear 
blue water, in which yellow and green earp, same of them as 
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much aa a yard long, play happily and freely. The people feed 
them as special homage to their ruler for they arc caught for the 
cMcliisivc UK cf the palace. Somewhat further down, in the 
fresh air of a garden, is a long ftnintain with twcniy-twg sprays 
leaping from aitiEtically carved stone pipes- These, like hundreds 
of others among the many fountains of the vale, repreaent the 
head of a mythological dolphin called Makara. Under one pipe 
a man may be bathing, under others women may be washing 
clothes and spreading the variegated material on the grass to 
dry, BaJaju is a favourite excursion for the people of Kat-, 
mandu, 

I t would be a sad omission not to mention among the shrinea 
of the valley the temple of Changu Narayan, which is to be 
found at the extreme east of the valley, ton miles from the 
capital. Having left the road, we cross a river, stepping Irom 
stone to sEgne, for the last two miles of the route, and afterwards 
elimb up a small path to the top of the hill, where the temple 
stands, Surrounded by houses for pilgrims and devgtees. Speci¬ 
alists say that it is die finest example of the artisEic abilities of 
the Newaris. The front facade of the temple is covered with 
superb ornaments in hamEnered brqnic, crowded thickly with 
mythological bcasts entwined with flowers and with symbols 
understood only by religious devoteea. For in Newaresc art 
nothing is superiluoua. The moat inslgniiioant ornamental line 
has Its symbolic meaning. Many of these symbols arc compre¬ 
hensible to every Hindu, but Others only to the priests and to 
those who have a thorough knowledge of all the legends of the 
vast Hindu mythology. Iruride the temple there arc ceremonial 
mstruments, oil vessels and lamps, spoons and bells and other 
objects, repinjsciiccd in some European and American museums ; 
and on these too the artistry of EhcNewaris, shown iu all they do, 
is evident. 

The three other walls of the temple are for the most part 
adorned with wooden engravings, and the. two rows of support¬ 
ing beams under the two roofs in the pagoda style form a 
veritable exhibition of many-axmed goddesses, their respective 
"vehicles^ ^ in the form of various animals, their symbols and 
atxessoricj, all painted in vivid oulcmrs in contrast witli the 
dark brown bricks from which the temple itself is buiit. Two 
tall stone pillars stand in foant of the temple. On one Is the 
bronze disc, on tlie other a large bron2e snail shell, bodi sym- 
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hols of Vishnu, Around these arc many other fibres of amiling 
mythological Uona, gods and beasts^ several smaJl tcmplrS and 
bronze or stone menuments with iiiEcriptiDii£. Onc of these stono 
Insciiptions contrasts with the others, for it it in the Gupta 
characters and ah the rest is in Satukiitr It dates from the fourth 
century, and tclls of the aetious of the mother of the young king 
of Katmandu at that time. This was regarded as the oldeit 
itiscription in the vale, until a few years ago Professor Tucei 
discovered two older ones. 

We should also visit the temple of Shantu Narayan, OH the 
southern edge of the vale, and so carry out half the pilgrimage 
of the thousands of Nepalese, who, on a certain day, go in. 
crowds round the four small temples of Narayan at the &ur 
CKtrcmicica of the Vale of KaCmacidu, To reach the southern 
Narayan temple we have to pas3 the place called Chohar, 
Here we see how the Fjvcr Bagmad narrows to cut its way out 
of the vale through a ravine with vertical sides^ following the 
famous sword-stroke of Manj usri. 

The temple of Shanku Narayan is charmingj in the midst of 
the natural beauty of rocks and a small wood. Not far from it, 
but On another road, is a place called Tikha Ehairah, from 
wliich, at sunset on .cloudless days, there is a splendid view over 
the snow-covered mountain summits, bathed at that time in the 
most varied shades of pink. 

Some snow-covered mountains can usually bo seen from 
Katmandu itself foe three-quarters of the ycar^ that is, during 
all the year except the monsoon, from June to September, But 
to enjoy a really impressive panorama of the Himalayas, one 
should make a trip to Navakot, on the castem edge of the vale. 
This involvca a two-hour car ride and then two hours walking 
□n an uphill path, to roach the summit of the mountain, where 
the British Embassy owns some small hnu-'ics, now hardly used. 
From this place, which is ittelf in a romantic environment, a 
majestic, unfargcicable panorama may be seen, A characteristic 
mountain group may be seen at the eastern end of the range of 
snow-covered mountains, a Ltde veiled by the bluish mist, I 
asked a native who stood beside me if that wan Mount Everest, 
He did not understand me, I asked if it was Chonrtolungma, 
■using the Tibetan name of the highest mountain in the world. 
But he did not seem to know this name either. Trying to espiaiti 
what I was wanting to know, I asked him if he had heard of 
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Tenzing. His reaction was immediate' "Oh, yeSj that is 
Tenzing’s mountain!" he said eagerly, pointing insistently to 
the mountain I h2Mi thought was Everest. I could abo sm 
M akalu and Oio Oyn very near Everest- Somewhat furLher 
west was Gautisankar, and after that Gissaintan, which is on 
the other side of the Tibetan frontier. Nearest to me was 
Ganesh Himal, further west Manaslu and Jast of ail the four 
juntmiis of Annapurna. Dhaulagiri, which is somewhat to the 
westj is not visible ftom here. But even without this, the vast 
chain of the Himalayan snow-capped giants presents a majestic 
view. How near they seem, and how inaccessible they are.! 
How many mountaineers in the world dream of a visit to this 
sacred place of their longings J 
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PATAN AND BADGAON 
Lxtur I MAK^GED to Ejttaan pernussion to visii Paim aod 

In the cEghtecnth centurjfj before the cxeatlcui of a uniiKi 
Nepal, the Vale of Katmandu, often called the Vale of Ncpal^ 
ivaa divided into three kingdomi. Their capitala arc still stand¬ 
ing and live their o’ivn life, def^dag the paggage -of time: Kac- 
mfljidu, the prcgcni capital; Patan, only two mile& to the south¬ 
east, and Badgaon, eight miles to the ease. 

The populadon of Patan has reached nearly a hundred 
thousand, as has chat cfBadgaon, and only Kacmandu exceeds 
this by twenty thousand. The present capital is probably the 
youngest of the throe, but which of ihe other two is the more 
undent has 50 far never been prqreed. It is believed that Patan 
was already an important town in. the time of Buddha, five 
centuries before Christ, and that the Enlightened One vidted 
It durirsg his iUednic, There is uo written record on this suited. 
The only supporting evidence is the fact that two hundred ^ 
fifty years later the Indian emperor Asoka, during his pilgrim¬ 
age to all the places sancdfiicd by the presence and works of 
Buddha, visited Patan too. And while in other placea he set up 
a coluinn with an inscription, OT a c0mmemorafive SiUpilt in 
Palm he catTfcd out his most jmprcEsive plan: there he ordered 
the building of five ilnpas^ one in the centre of the town and 
four at its north, south, cast and west boundaries. The central 
sfupfi has been rebuilt several times, and has thus lost its char¬ 
acter; but the other four still stand untouched, still at the four 
comers of the dty, thus showing that Patan has not changed 
much in sixe from that rcmoie time. The siapof arc not of 
architectural interest. Each is a simple hemisphere, about sixty 
feet in dianieter, built from brick and covered with grass, with 
a small tower at the lop and four small niches far stone saints 
in the four sides, 

Patau remains an important centre, of Buddhism, with ratlicr 
43 
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more than a hundred BuddhisC mon^tsCerics; almost all the 
temples belong to that creeds 

Many of tlio ancient buildings arc sti|] in Hcistencc, but others 
have rebuilt and renovated during the centuries- A great 
part of the city was destroyed hy the mountain hing Pritvi 
Narayan when he conquered the vaJe in 1^63^ and the great 
carthqua^ in 1934 Hhowed scant jnespect for the ancient royal 
city. Hdwcvctj the many remaining houses^ the temples and 
the royal palace Still boar impressive witness to past glories. 
Tlie narrow Htde streets mnning between curved rows of 
several-storey red-brick houses on both sides present innum- 
erabte e:tamp]es of the finest Nepalese wOod-carving crafty 
applied to windows, dcxirB and balGOnies. SHLied ciaf^men 
swarm in the tiny shops by tlie Street t in one shop wood 
carvings arc made, in another bronze figures, in a third gilded 
jewels with turquoise, coral and glass stones. The majsber 
craftsman mvariably aits on the floor and with hia primitive 
toots, which inotude his toes, he produces genuine works of art. 
The craftsmen are all Newari and, as descendants of the earliest 
inhabitants of the vale of Katmandu, they inherit, with the 
blixid and Che language of their fcrefachers, their ardsdo 
tendendea. Since the conquest of the Vale by Pritvi Narayan, 
the functions have been sharpiy divided: the first inhabitants 
arc employed in art, the conquering race from the mountains 
in government. The chief centre of the artists is Fatau. 

The central square of Fatan is a spectacle never to be foi^ 
gotten. On one side there is the ancient royal palace, three 
stories highj in red brick with very numerous woodcarvings 
round the doors and windows. In the middle of the palace an 
impressive three-roofed pagoda stands out, and its majestic 
structure is- in perfect harmony and balance with the rest of 
the square t a dozen large and small temples in v-arious styles are 
arranged, apparendy withoojt any plan, round the square. The 
temple of Bhim Sen is con^icuous by the great number of 
gilded ornaments, and the Temple of Krishna by its stone 
colonnade. As In similar squares in other towns of Nepal, there 
is the enormous bell hanging £iv>m a stone frame, and also the 
majestic hronac figure of one of the kings of the Malla dynasty, 
with a serene expression, seated on top of a tall stone column. 
Hc is gazing at the palace where once he reignod. Any visitor 
witli a permit for Patan may enter the courtyard and admire the 
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many-coloured wooden carvings^ the internal pagoda-towers 
and the royal bath-tank in the centre of one of the cO'Urtyards, 
with alt the Hindu godj artisticaily carved in the atone round 
the gigantic bathtubs 

Although I could 5CC at every step how the glory of the city 
belonged to the past^ I round the chief square and! the part sur- 
mundi ng it always crowded with city and country people, as if 
on a holiday. The men, especially those from the villagesi^ were 
wearing the great curved knife called the fJtukn, and the tepij 
the small Nepalese hat. But the women of Patan tmpreaed me 
more by their grace. They wore blaek skirts with narrow 
red borders. The Patan skin has many folds in front, but, 
behind, the two sides of the skirt converge obliquely in such a 
way that as the woman walks her legs arc exposed and the 
spectator is treated to a view of very provocative calves tattwcd 
wi th blue designs. The women'^s laces were pretty and they ohen 
glanced at me coquetdshly. They were wearing the character¬ 
istic car-ring in the form of a great gold drop. 

Through the gate guarded by two mythological lions in one 
of the side streets I found the Mahavihara {Great Monastery), 
in the courtyard of wliich is one of the most magnificently 
gilded temples in, the whole country. Works of art in stone, 
bronze and wood abound on ail the three Storeys of the pagoda- 
hke building. In the centre, above the roqfs, han^ a narrow 
gilded ribbon with a figure of a god at the end. This is a kind of 
fiag, such as may be seen on cnarty temples in Nepal. 

I arrived on some festival day, and found men, women and 
children walking round the temple, sprinkling rice aod flowers 
and turning the prayer-wheels outside the shrine. At one side, 
several priests sat On the pavement, reciting from their prayer- 
books, yard-long blue cards with andque inscriptions in gilded 
Nepalese script. 

Foreigners are fbrfaidden to go beyond a certain limit, 
chiefly because they wear leather shoes, made from the hide of 
the COW, the sacred animal. I found that if I took ofit my shoes 
I might visit every part of the temple, even the great prayer-hall 
O'H the first floor. What a spectacle I Women and a few men sat 
in two long rows, with cxprcagioiis of the utmnjt piety, repeating 
the magic formula dictated by the Buddhist priests. Each 
person had in front of him Or her some bronze dishiS full of 
Bower petals, ceteaJ grains, colouincd powder, little vessels of 
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oil, little bronie a tiny Liell, of fragrant herbs and 

other tilings, and constantly did something, ob-vicmsly tn a 
prescribed order: such as sprinkling water on himself or bctaclif 
from a htllc vessel; scaiteriug flower petals round small burning 
candles or doing something or other with one or other of the 
numerous objects stiJTOu riding. This ceremony lasted for several 
hours. 

On the other si de of the town I later found another Buddiliist 
temple, quite different in character, the Mahabod Ectnpler It 
was built about Envci hundred years ago by two hrothen, pious 
Buddhists, when they came back to their fatherland after stay¬ 
ing for several years in Bodhgaya, in nOftll India, where 
Crautaina reccivod EulEghtcnmciit and so became the Buddha. 
The two biothcn decided to build in Patair a tcnfiple simiiar to 
that inBodhgaya. And if the result IS not aa monumental as the 
original, if its art is not as balanced or as dedicate, ncvcrtbcdts-i 
the brothers left behind a remarkable proof of their piety and 
also of the ceramic art of Nepal, For besides the many figures of 
gods, beasts and men in baked clay, on the outer walls of the 
temple no less than five thousand Buddhas ait. 

I only once saw a special ceremony hi the courtyard of tins 
temple—which has so small a space inside that its little 
door is never Opened. Tills IS, indeed, goicrally true of all 
Nepalese temples. In contm-t to Western churches, those of the 
East usually have most of their ornaments outside, and most of 
the ceTcmonies take place there, while inside is only the god to 
whom the temple is dedicated, with a few accessories. The 
ccreniony which I witnessed In Mahabod wOS that in which 
representatives of the people came, and the monks dwelling 
round the temple washed their feet, la symboUc service to the 
people who fed the priesthood with their alms. 

Another day^ in Patan^ I was preaent at the begging ceremony 
of the BuddhUt monkg, That morning groups, consisting of the 
oldest and most distinguished monks of Fatan, went out frgm 
their severat mDuasterics. drefised in special lObcs with muld- 
coleured hats adorned witli gold and diver, and large vessds 
in their hands. In these they collected the gifts of the people. 
These consisted otily of hve kinds of food,, of which rice was the 
main item. The monks had to collect their share of the Peoples's 
cpntributicin quicktyj for at a certain hour in the morning a 
group of senior monks from the great and ancient chief mon- 
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astftry near tht Mahabod tempi* would go out, and it wii a 
tradition that wherever this group went, no one else had tli* 
right to beg^—a tradition which ahowed the extraordinary im¬ 
portance of the ancient monagteryr 

Another day several orchcatras cruised about the streetB of 
Patan, halting in various plaets and giving concerts to the 
assembled public. On this day all the muddans pliyed trumpetj 
and drums adorned with unusually luxurious and strange gold 
and silver figures. Tlicsewcrc inatruments jealously guarded for 
the whole year, to be brought out only on this special solenm 
occasion, 

I was also able to sec the procesaion of the god Krishna 
through the streets of Patan. The procession was led by two 
girls, dressed and made up exactly aliltCj hke twins, who swept 
the street in ib* middle in dme to music. Two mere spread out 
a Jong and narrow carpet. Anotber pair oFgirb followed with a 
silver mace, like heralds announcing the arrival of some im* 
poriant pcRonage. Every fifty paces they sat down on chai« 
carried by their attendants, also in cercmoniad dress^ and this 
greatly slowetl down the procession. But the other participants 
did the same. The next pair of girls carried small fans made 
from peacock fcathcEB 1 then cam* a pair with similar but much 
larger fans, fanning all the time. They were fnllowed by two p^- 
Bons dressed in royal robes, and lastly by the god liimsclf, ’■vith 
his two consorts, his wife Kukimni and his sweetheart Kadha, 
dressed in very rich gold-ornajncnted robes and with crowns 
on their heads. At every halt they sat down on splendid thrones, 
and the people gave, as sacrifices, flowers and fruit, and poured 
gut holy red powder at the feet, with the most pious reverence. 

But the most important feast in the crowded, sacred calendar 
of Palan is tliat of Machendranat, the pafrem of the Vale of 
Katmandu. The fcaaE lasts for a whole month at the bc^nning 
of the monsoon or rainy season, and has three parts. During th* 
first, the idol of the god is taken out of ics temple and carried 
to the river to be bathed. This idol is a simple trunk of wood 
very crudely carved and painted rod. Some days later the god is 
placed on a chariot whose upper portion terminates in a tower 
improvised from branches, some twenty-five yards high, and 
drawn through the streets of Fatan. This is the second part of the 
feast. It is fllsD the moat exciting, and lasts for a-week. For 
although hundreds of volunteers ate constantly pulling the two 
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long ropes lied to the chariot, the priEmcive vehicle with its 
great solid wheels and the uneven stone paving of the narrow 
Sending streets do not much help the progress of the cliarioi. 
The movements and stopSf the falling of the volunteers as they 
puU, and the swaying of the moving cower, arc accompanied 
by eKcited cries from the pious thoUHands who watchr The third 
and last part of the feast takes place when the appropriate 
priests undress the god, and show his shirt to the thousands of 
devotees who have come from the whole valCr There they sit 
jn the wide field the whole day long, in large and small groups, 
painting red and yellow spots and stripes on their foreheads, 
chattering and burning diK*rLS of oil lamps- Naturally^ as in all 
religious cercmiMiLes, more women tlian men arc present. The 
feast reaches its climax in the morncnt when the shirt is shown. 
The enthusiaatic crowd surrounds the chariot and jostles to see 
this intimate object. But at the same time another idea is 
cKtiitng the public. Ti-aditionally, at this moment the first rain 
of the rainy season is Juppoaed to fall, and the monsoon starts. 
This is vi^hy everyone brings an umbrella to this festival. 

r was lucky enough to be present foe the third part of this 
festival. I was borne right and left by the crowd in front of the 
ehariot with the god. And when the priest held out the little 
shirt through the door of the chariot, all eyes opened wide, and 
the people, holding their breath, awaited the miracle. And it 
happened .. . half an hour later . . . and 1, who did not know 
the tradition, got wet cm my way home. However, even if the 
tradition was satisfactorily fulfilled, the dry season continued for 
another month, and it was not even much use when the King 
and the whole Cabinet descended to the river Bagmati to pray 
for rain. In spite of this, the drought threatened famine for the 
country, and soon the Gevemment had to resign. 

I went on to Badgaon, passing first through the village of 
Timi, which has ttvo specialities: the making of clay pots, and 
the making of masks for religious dancers. The natives use a 
wheel to make the clay pots, but also a whecl-lcss system, 
hammering out the shape of the large pots with a wooden 
hammer. When they do use the wheel, this is on the level of the 
floor and, by means of a rod thrust into a holt at the edge of the 
wheel, they give it so powerful an impetus that it will turn for 
about five minutes, long enough to finish the pot. 

In Badgaon, an old artstociatic city, in whose streets and 
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palaces peasant life Is navr pulsating, I sa^v women threshing 
rice with sticks, women walking' round amall staJees thrust into 
the ground about forty yards apart, to stretch over them the 
thread they were going to use fur their weaving, and red 
paprika deying on hig mats. 

The main square faced the former royal palaces; the entrance 
known as the ^'Golden Gate^^ was a beautiful piece of bionze^ 
craft, full of niasteTly sculptures of divine figures, ornaincnts and 
inscriptions. Several authorities an Oriciital art regard this as 
one of the most precious bronzes in Asia. 1 gazed at Bhupa- 
lindra Malia, one of the kings of the cariy eighteenth century, 
who kneels cm a lotus throne above a tall atone pillar. His 
bronze Majesty, With palms pressed together and a serene 
expressionj gazcs at the palace where once he Hved, and where 
he sdll lives, beyond life and death. In the i mmorlal kingdom of 
Art. For this figure is the most majestic human figure ever 
carved by Newari sculptors. Every detail of it is a perfect and 
harmonious proof of the genius of its creators. Even its pedestal, 
the tall column with the lotus crown, is unrivalled in its fitness 
us a pedestal for a human statue. 

I wandered about a hundred yards or so from the main 
square, through a narrow atrcct, to anuiher square, where I 
admired a work by the same king, the five-storey pagoda called 
Nyutapola. This atands on four square plinths, each of them 
over four feet high, narrowing as they rise, and the temple 
itself has five atorics, witll five roofs that grow smaller as they 
go higher, It is an impressive hulldiag. But what makes it still 
more remarkable 39 the rqw of rrtonumcnt&l figunca standing at 
the side of the central staircase. At the baac of the temple, on. 
cither side of the stair, two enormous human figures are seated. 
They are said to represent two giants in the; service of the King. 
They arc hiEturical figures. According to the legend they were 
ten times Etroiiger than a nonnal human being. Above them 
stand two elephants, ten times stronger than the giants. Above 
them are: two mytholagical lions, ten times stronger than the 
dcpbanls, and above them two dragons and lastly two god¬ 
desses, all multiplying the strength by ten. Similar motives are 
lopcated on the steps of other temples in Badgaon, but not In 
other places In Mepal. 

Kirdpur, a small town only three miles south-east of Kat¬ 
mandu, O'!! the sumcnit of a hiH, is another of the oldest towns of 
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the vale; I visited U and loand;^ in the niiddte, Ailup^ built ihcnc 
by the Indian emperor Asolta, three centuries before Ghritt. 
In this small town, which is somewhat remote from modem 
JrLfluenccs^ life continues in the rhythm of many centuries. The 
old houses 'ZL^a^ doiwn the slope of the bill^ and in front of 
them dE oEd men and women, wlto seem to have come out of 
some old histoncal picture. Those who live in the town feed 
and dress themselves on what they themselves produce, and 
obtain very little from the city. The Kirtipur people arc very 
polite, smiling people; but they resisted with great energy the 
decision of die Government lo build the University ofNepal on 
their territory; they did not want to lose ground tliat they 
needed for culdvcrion. 

Later 1 was to Icam a gruesome story about the name of this 
town. 


V 


KING MAHEKDS.A UNVEILS HIS COUNTRY 

The noise of ilie splendid coronadon of King Maticndra^ eKc 
thirty-dght-y car-old monarcli of Nepal j was scarcely over when 
the King hammered out a daring project: he would Visit hii 
country. The plan was incredible and accincd impossible even 
to those who hnCw the COuiUtiry beSL Endless mountain ranges 
without roads or paths, Impassably tliick jun|lcs, sir etched east 
aud west of Katmandu, and no ruler or ordinary man had 
thought of such an enterprise for two centuries, Nepal was a 
I?orbidden Land CvCn to its Own rulers. 

Against all advice, the King prepared his plan, and carried 
it out fully. In six months, between December 1956 and May 
rg57j he made four journeys: to the rnid-westem region, to the 
jungles of the south-east, to tbe eastern mountains, and to the 
far west of the country. Apart frCm the plane joumey to the 
regions themselves, and some short car journeys, he travelled 
for the most part on hersebaclc, but in the many places where 
even this was impossible he travelled countless miles on foot, 
never allowing himself to be carried in a paJanqtiin—a common 
means of travel in this country. 

His chief purpose was to get to know his country, his people 
and their many problems, Hc also wished to bring to his people 
the message that their King, until then regarded aS a god—an 
Incarnado'ii of Vishnu—had become human, and wished to be 
one with h.Ls people and work vrith them for the progress of the 
country^ 

Sitting quietly Lu the Stnall audience hall of the Palace in 
Katmandu, HLs Majesty told me some details of his memorable 
journey and allowed me to share his adventures. 1 completed 
the story with more information gleaned from other members 
of the party. 

The first roy'al journey began with a descent from an aero¬ 
plane in the ELapti Valley, in the southern part of mid-western 
NepAi. There, on a suitable field, the fifty tents of the royal 
colony were pitched. The monarch was accomparued by several 
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Cabinet MiduSterSf the Chief JiiSticeH a doctor, an engineer and 
a total of sixty-four high-rankini; officials, besides soldiers, 
technicians and some thousand porters. It is not easy to find 
many suitable sites for such a large camp in the mountain- and 
judgie-fllled Nepal. Eut appropriate previous amiouncemcQts 
and explorations always found the best possibility, even if sotne- 
(Itnes it was necessary to divide the camp into two or three 
parts. 

The village chiefs received the King and his followers, and 
led him through an arch of flowCTS with ihscriptians of welcome 
to a pladcrm, from which he returned the greetings of the 
people in a short speech. After visidng some local institutions, 
he gave audience to many villagers, young, old, aL who wished 
Eo say anything or merely to see him. Many did wish to; what a 
moving cxperieucc it would be, to speak to the King oneself and 
personally! Many of the country people stood silent before him 
with their hands pressed together, unable to say a word. 
Women came to put garlands efflowen round his neck in token 
of adoring respect. 

The other places visited were NcpaJganj and Bhnirava. The 
caravan passed through rnany villagcB, and the camp was 
pitched in some doacn places. The grandeur of the valley and 
its possibilities impressed the head of state. As they travelled 
through the villages, the visitors were received by crowds who 
had come from far away, standing on both sides of the road. 
Women ahoweted the incarnation of Vishnu with flower petala, 
holy red powder and baked rice, as used in adoring the goda. 

During his audience the King often sat sutrounded by his 
Ministers and other authoritative penoriB, to hear the wishes of 
the country people. One village needed drinking water; the 
King turned to bis Finance ^nlster; '^Could we give them 
three thousand rupees to bring water Eo the village^"' 

The sum was given. The schools, too, needed new buildings 
and small irrigation projects or bridges were all helped by 
encouraging gifts of money. 

Some land workers came to complain, that the owner of the 
ground took frem them almost the entire product of their toil. 

"^‘Kindly look into this matter I" said the King to his Chief 
Jusdcc. 

He studied it, and it became evident that the ground had no 
owner, and the MA-diiajit owners were demanding payment from 
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the ctiltivAtcis On the basis of a written paper wliich had 
nothing U> do witii the ownership of the groundL 

The caravan doctor sat in a separate tent, where he exam¬ 
ined the sict and gave them mfididnea without charge, A 
Brahmin priest aka accompanied the caravan to counsel the 
people. In front of hii separate lent 3at Agori Baha^ the famous 
leader of one religious sect, elathcd in a leopard akin and hold¬ 
ing an iron fork and a double dtHilfi—symbols of Sliiva—in his 
hands; there be gave advice to the inquirers who visited him. 

Brom Bhalrava the caravan flew to Fokhara. There were 
more inspections and audiences for great and small. Suddenly a 
four-year-old girl with a large bunch cf flowers came into the 
public audience-place and, before anyone could stop her, ran 
to the King and gave it to bin). Some of the leading men of the 
town were afraid this might annoy the King, but, on the con¬ 
trary, he took the little girl on his knees and had a long chat 
with her, forgetting for a while about the "important" people 
who were wail^ng^ Perhaps at that moment be remembered 
that he was tbc father of sht children, of whom three were at 
home in Katmandu and three at schonl! in Dageeiicg. 

A man gave the King, as a gift, a black polished stone which 
he presented as "Saligram", He had made a four days’journey 
from hia home to present it. Everyone itnew what it was : 
£allgrnm is a gold-ore Stone, to be found only in the River 
Krishna Gaud^,. north of Bokhara. It is rare and is very 
highly valued in Nepal. But it Is valued net for the little geld in 
it, but because it is regarded as a sacred stone, intimately con¬ 
nected with the gods. If the stone is cut in the middle, it is found 
to contain a hole in the shape of a wheel, which is a symbol of 
Vishnu. In sO'ine of these stones there are two wheels and then it 
is called “Lattahmi Narayan", for in it Hvea Vishnu (Narayan) 
with his wife. A Saligram-Stonc is kept on the domestic adtar^ 
and no doubt the King too keeps bis there with great respect. 

Encouraging gifU of money were here aljo gencnmsly dis¬ 
tributed to schools, librarleSj for the building of roads, wells and 
bridges. In the evening the public was iuvitod to scesomc films^ 
which the technician^ in the caravan arranged in aJ the places 
where camp was pitched. Most of the country people then saw 
the miracle of moving pictures for the first time. 

From Fokhara the lUug ftew back to Katmandu^ and after 
resting for only a few days he set out again on his second trip. 
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Npw an 3ciflplann wok the head of state and liis follower W 
the Bouth-casi, to BiratTiagaTj a small town m the middle ot 
Terai rcRion, with a warm damp cUmate. Biratnagar is called 
Ihe Manchester of Nepal, because of the various ncw-l™ 
industries, especially cotton weaving, oil and nee iiuliirg. The 
King saw all this and received adequate Kfplanahons from the 

days later the caravan reached the EJycr Ko& and 
crossed it in a large number of small boats. The King sat m one 
of them ustening to esplanations of the Kosi Project and look, 
ine at the plan. The River Kosi is one of tlte three large rivers 
of Nepah Its wild waters, now flooding the region, now leaving 
it quite drv' arc a constant menace. Now a great dam is being 
built to cDutrol Che wild river. The King at last reached the 
dam itself, near the Indian frontier, and looked with great joy 
at the grovring dam, which yesterday had been a mere project, 
at the many building? round it, at the hundreds of workmen 
who greeted him. In this spectacle King Mabcndra must have 
seen the realization of great plans for ifTEgation, more pro¬ 
gressive famung inettiods, thousands of kiiowatis of clectiicify 
for factories andi homes. In a word, he saw befiane him a portion 

of the Nepal of the future. . ^ r 

In the small town of Rangeli the Kmg visited the centre ol 
the home weaving industr>', A schoolgirl brought two tolls of 
delicate many-coloured cloth: '"For Her Majesty the Queen, 
ihe muimurtd in a tremulous voice, while the generally grave 
espresgion of the King relaned into a smile. The same evening 
there was an open-air performance t the village wi^tlers were 
eager to show their distinguished visitor their art in the sport 
generally popular in this region. 

From there the caravan went on to the Saptari district, and 
gave more audiencca, paid visits to institutians and schools, and 
generously distributed financial aid. Then a jungle ctpedilion 
of several days began. The primeval forests of Terai arc regarded 
as one of the richest reserves of wild beasts in the world. Wild 
elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers and wild buffaloes abound there. 
This was no news to King Mahcndra, for hunting is the tradi¬ 
tional sport of the royal family and of the fanfiily of the Rana 
prime ministers. Every year, in January or February, there 
were great hunting expeditions in Terai, often v/ith dis¬ 
tinguished foreigu visitors. The chief guest on one of these 
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htin(iii|[ expcditioru wM King Edward VII of England. But 
all this hnndiig was dtme in the environs of Katmandu and no 
previous head of state had entered the wild rcgfons of eastern 
Tcrai. 

The hunters mounted some dtwejis of trained elcphanB^ 
with the King on the middle animal in the first line. The group 
moved forward. The elephants were akiWuUy directed by the 
mahouts seated on their nceks. Behind each mahout sat one or 
two hunters, and behind them a member of the personal guard, 
on the rear of the huge beast. After crowing a wide plain with 
tali grasses, the caravan entered the forest. Trees and bushes^ 
entangled with thick undergrowth, protected the wild beasts, 
but a great'many beaten went round on both sides of the 
hunters and drove the beasts out of their hiding-placs with 
loud shouts. A shot suddenly rang out, and a buffalo with im’ 
mense horns, rushing towards the royal elephant in a fury, fell 
to the ground, bellowing, only a few yards from the hunter. 
A few more shots were heard; animals fell dead and confused 
shouting filled the air. A magnificent tiger appeared and 
attacked one of the clepliants, wbkh defended itself for a while, 
then began to mn rnadly through the thick jungEe. '‘^Ii has run 
amok I" said the hunter in his dialect. One of the liunten 
(Mr. Dhiraj, Inspector-General of Pohee) seated on the 
frenzied animal, managed to seize a branch as the beast ran 
under it, and clung to this, while his companion. Colonel Bhakta 
Warsing, was swept off by the same branch and broke his arm 
in falling, ileanwhile the tiger was laid low by several slmul- 
tancoua shots from, neighbouring hunters. 

Only a few days had passed since the end of the second trip 
when the King undertook the third. The goal this time was a 
visit to the eastern mountain region. Prom the Valley of 
Katmandu the caravan began to walk, through the Digtiicta 
East No. I, s, 3 and 4 in turn. The path, where it existed, 
chmbed steep slopes, sametimes between cultivated terraces, 
sometimes among trc«, but more often on a dry stony surface. 
The caravan had to make use of several improvis^ bridges cf 
branches to cros rivers and streams. It was sometimes difflciilt 
to find cnou^ fiat space for even one tent, and the camp had to 
be distributed over a wide area. At the side of the road or 
mountain path small and large groups of mountain folk 
assembled, many of them arriving after severaJ days' travel on 
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to see tihc Kiagf. As liiey apoke cli^cicnt languages—the 
Sherpa and the Bhoda tongues—they were unable to aipeak 
to the dLsduguisHctl visitor, Thuj^ in order to show their joy the 
women smiled, laughed, and even began to dance on the very 
road. In the aftemOOna and evenings round the camp'flre, there 
were great demonstrations of folh^aueing, where the village 
men and stiU more the village women spontaneously showed 
their charming movements to the sound of drums and very long 
trumpets. The King took an interest in the symbolic signi¬ 
ficance of the dances:j, and insisted that the words of the SOngs 
be tnmsiated for him. He was ako much amused to sec the la^^ 
of embarrassment and free manners of the mciuiitain folk. From 
place to place thdr dothes became more like those of the 
Tibetans^ aj the caravan approached the northern frontier of 
Nepal. 

The path became very steep passing Magi Taamu. For 
several miles the party walked on snow, about eight thousand 
feet high. Somewhat later the King halted, gazing into the 
distance. On the CEisttrn and northern sides of the panorama 
enormous snowy moimtains stood, like faithful guardians of the 
land. The monarch left his escort, climbed a slope and sat 
down On an isolated rock. Hc gazed at the horizon for a long 
time. His thoughts flew freely through the rare atmosphere of 
the heights. Perhaps at that moment some lyric was bom in the 
mind of the poet-]^ng. It is not remarkable that the cittraord- 
inary panorama should have SO muoh impressed the Nepalese 
ruler. The Himalayas arc talked about goneraJly in Nepah but 
few people of high rank have ever visited tlie mountaira. The 
kings themselves have for the last hundred years been prisoners, 
the captives of the Rana prime ministers, confined to the 
golden cage of the palace, frotn which they could travel rarely 
and under strict restraint. And now the whole mountain 
range lay before the King in its eittraordinary beauty. It must 
have been an unforgettable moment. 

The caravan went on. In Chotang lamas of the Buddhist 
monastery aivaited their gufiEts round a great statue of the 
Buddha. A fierce north wind would hardly let the workmen 
put up the tents. It begau to snow. But this was not to be 
allowed to hinder the usual audiences. The King, without 
heaitadoji^ wrapped himself in a woollcti blanket, and thus he 
received his viaitOTS. This was the most favooirable monient to 
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distribute waDUea garmcntj to the swarrmng' cJiildren uid alw 
to the advltd. 

The camp was near to the pasa wbkh lead* to Solokumbuj 
the birthplace of Tenzing Norgay^ and to Namcbc Eazar at 
the Toot of Evertsc. Sherpaj from the moiiatain villages came, 
and made the town people forget the cold with their gay songs 
and dances. 

The viaitora again passed villages and hamlets OQ the way, 
and were greeted everywhere with smiling faces. Wcinen 
scattered floweirs over the King^ and many flung themselves 
to the earth to taltc the dust from under his feet and mark 
their foreheads ivith it. The dust (Toni the feet of the incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu would sancti^ them for the whole of their 
fiiture lives. 

An old woman ran up, out of breath. What WM the matter? 
Nothingj tsicept that she wanted to see the King, She had in 
fact passed the caravan, and seen "tlaat yernpg man in a brown 
soldier’s unilbirm", but could not imagine Chat this was King 
Mahcndra himjclf. When she heard this, she ran four miltt to 
sec him. Ashed if she had any special wish, ahe replied, ^‘For this 
life all my wishes arc fulfilled i' ’ 

Some odicials who had gone off the road found a young 
woman weeping. When they asked what had happened, she 
explained that her parents, owing a large sum of money to the 
landlord, had forced her to marry him. "It is your turn to 
actT’ said the King to the Chief Justice when this case was 
reported to hini. 

The Chief Justice did act. He not only annuEted the marriage 
and married the girl to her young sweetheart, hut, after examin¬ 
ing other cases, set free five slaves owned by landowners, and 
severely lectured the authorities for tolerating slavery, which Is 
forbidden by law in Nepal. 

Again many schools were given help, others were founded, 
and money was allocated for irngatioo projects. 

One of the many triumphal arches was built from copper 
vessels, in the making of which one village spceiBlizcd. In the 
next, where weaving was the favoLtrite home induatry, the chief 
archway was a veritable exhibition of colourful and artistic 
fabrics. 

In one small town the Mayor greeted the King with a suit¬ 
able poem expressing a welcome. After the viticar had replied, 
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his Pros Attach^, wirh his ULustnO'iLS fluiployfli^s ptrniiiworij 
read aloud a poem written by Hts Majesty himselT. 

In one of the viSlagics the caravan was cnlar]ged: the vllla^eta 
^ave the mnliarch a IciOpard Dubj which from then on ibrnied 
part of his escort. 

In the little town of Dhankuta^ to celebrate Ubetation Day, 
rfith rebruary, the travcJlcn were present at a football match 
hetween Villagcn and Viritnia. Both teams received silver Clips 
from the King’s bands. 

Other monasteries and villages were visited on the return 
journey. The Head of State nnd his assistants retumed to 
Katmandu tired^ but rich in the experience and knowledge so 
essential to good govcrnnicnt. 

A Vint Jiad still not been paid, however, to the far west, the 
most forsaken region of Nepal, never before visited by any 
person of rank. And wilhout loss of time the royal caravan flew 
thither. When it landed at the newly opened aerodrome of 
Kailah'Kanchenpur, a crowd of twenty-live thousand awaited 
the guests. They had come from a very liddc area to sec the 
King, but were alao somewhat incredulous r would so great a 
penouj about whom there were legends, really come so far, to 
such a dry, poverty-stricken region ? This sccmcct to them like a 
dream, the more so as this district, for want of roads, is linked 
more with India than with Katiuianidu. If anyone from this 
zone wishes to go to Katmandu, as very seldom occurs, he has 
to cross the Indian frontier, travel as far as Filtna in India, 
changing trains three tunes, and firom Patna fiy to Katmandu, 

The dream seemed a reality. The King liimself came out of 
the aeroplane, with his younger bnathcr. His Highness Prince 
Basundara, and more than sixty high-ranking officials. A 
salute of thirty guns was followed by parades and speeches, 
the Luauguradoja of a school and & seventy-yard bridge. Itound 
the evening camp-fire the visitors admired, with amazement, 
an artistic fclk-dance based on the Indian epic, Ramayana, 
danced by members of the Thanj tribe, which in distant Kat¬ 
mandu is regarded as half-savage. 

Jungles, pathless mountains of the Mahabharata range and 
dry deserts Ibllowed one another in the path of the caravan. 
The firjt tremendous downpours of tlie monsoon fbHowcd 
scorchiTig sunny days. But the difficuldes of that walk were 
rewarded by ibc beauty of the landscape in many places. Here 
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an enierald green river mcandcTedl at the batiam of a chasm, 
here a waterfall nuhed down the blue and br*wn walla of rock 
for several hundred feet. On one rock the natural formation of 
quartz wa£ demnnstratedK and another hiU was covered with 
millions of diaphanoua little chips cfmica. The Kin^ must have 
thought what a wealth of resources was still untouched. 

In Dadcldhura Brahnnina atocd in rows on both Stdea of the 
road, in their ccrctnonial priestly garments; harctoihcwaistwith 
only the sacred thread hanging over one shoulder; while the 
local girls danced the IblL'dancxs with full bronae veseLs on 
their hips. 

The group visited several temples. In one of them the Head 
of State noticed two young women, who apparently belonged 
to the temple. After some insistent qocsUDiiiug, the explanation 
forthcoming was that they WCFC that is; Hindu vesUU, 

given as infants to the temple hy some rich Hiati who bought 
them from a debtor. The institution of dinuidiisii had theoretically 
come to an end long ago in India and Nepal, but in this temple 
it [^aine to an end only on the day when the King gave orders 
that these girls were to be set tree and given suitable employ¬ 
ment. 

In Baitadi a hospital was needed and a school for home 
industries, and an electric power station . . . and all this was at 
least partly solved from the State Budget, 

In Doti two youths appeared with a complaint that they had 
once been rich, but that the Govemmenc had. taken cverytiung 
from them. \Vbcn did this happen? About two hundred years 
belbrej. when Fritvi Narayan, the ancestor of King Mahcnd ra, 
united the country and dethroned the local petty princes, of 
whom one was an ancestor of these two young men. 

“H'm, rather an old Story 1 You have waited quite a long 
time bcTurc saying anything . . /' said the King with a smile, 
and after a momenFs thought he ordered that bath youths 
should receive scholarships to study in Katmandu. As a general 
principle,, no one was to be left unsatlslied, if something could 
possibly be done. 

In one village the King was told of a curious custom. There, 
when the raatn meal is ready* the woman servis her husband 
with food on the veranda, while she herself cats in the room. 
The man has no. right to go in. The King began to Look ft>r the 
origin of this custom, and came to the oonoluaion that it was 
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ccnhiries oldr When tht Mogul invaaioii ijcturred in RAja^tlianH 
in Indiaj the ttiistocfflts sent away thor wives to take i^uge m 
the distant north, under the Himalayas, until the storm was 
pasL They went there and created a village, eared for by a 
great array of servants. Meanwhile the stonn. Instead of pass¬ 
ing, becaine more and iBorc terrible, and most oT the aristocrats 
perished in it. After a lor^ waiting pmcd the ladies began to 
live with their servants—the remarriage of widows bdng im¬ 
possible for Hindus—but as the servauts were of lower caste 
than their mistrcHscs, they had no right to cat togethex. Their 
children married those of the ncEghbgajring ladies, and this 
went on for EiK or seven centuries, hut the men are sdll regarded 
as members of an iofctlor caste. 

One day the King caught a cold, and he readily accepted the 
help of a village doctnr according to the ancient Ayurvedic 
system, using herbs and the recital of magical prayers, which 
seem to have cured him quickly. Twenty-two didicuLt but full 
and interesting days again passed before the aeroplane carried 
the travellers back to the capital, concluding thus the biggest 
expedition ever made in Nepal, both in the number taking 
part aud in the area covered, but above all^ valuable for the 
CTtcnrivc knowledge obtained, ao vital to the progress of the 
country. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 

In THfi INTEItV'ALS lif finding my way about the colourful^ busy 
streets of Nepalese towns^ gazing with inexhaustible delight at 
the woodcarving that spread its wealth of myth and pattern 
everywhere, or investigating tcrnplea and shrines, as well as in 
the fairly frequent periods of enfomed leisure while I waited 
(br some permit or Other^ I tried to learn something about the 
history of this remote land from books, statues and conversation. 
The demeutary history I eventually pieced together is hardly 
known in the West save Co a few specialists j but if pity, terror, 
Nemesis and peripeteia, are the criteria of tragic drama, there 
is no Jacit of drama in the history of Nepal. 

Geological research confirms the legend that the Katmandu 
Valley was once a lake, though the date at which it dried up, 
and the caiife, are still not known. The thick layer of fertile 
soil which covers the bottom of the v[]iltey was no doubt once the 
bottom of the lake, and attracted human settlement in the 
very remote past, Idttlc by little groups migrated from various 
directions, settled in the valley and created communities; in 
this most active part of the region clvillzadon evolved most 
quickly and historical events were of most significance. 

The sources from which, historians take their material for 
reconstructing the early history of Nepal arc very scanty.. First 
come the ancient ehrociiclcs, the Vamahaii and several purenat 
or "ancient books", among which the most important is the 
Suti^ivnhtiiiai Purana, found in the Swayambunat shrinc. In these 
books, perhaps a thousand years old, re ah ty is freely mixed with 
fantastic legends, and the long list of royal names is completed 
with imaginary names, vvherc there are no authentic ones to 
fill up an epoch about which no tradition cstjstj. However, 
although historians look upon these yellow cardboard or palm- 
Icaf pages with their barely legible Sanskrit inscriptions some¬ 
what suspiciously, they regard them as very valuable sources of 
knowledge about these times, since they arc the only sources. 

The first truly hisiorical sources arc inseripdcn^ oa stone 
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coliifnTq, thfi earliest of which date rrom the third or fourth 
ceniury B.C. Later, in the seventh century, a few Chinese 
travellers visited Nepal on their way to India, and lefl interest¬ 
ing written records of the Katmandu VaUey. In the following 
centuries the Juserptions on stone columns and also the manu¬ 
scripts became mure frequent, and from about the fourteenth 
century the events, names and dates arc reasonably trust- 

It is not my purpose here to chbr^ on the doubia and di^ 
cuEslons concernjnj many of the opinions caressed in this 
chapter, nor by lists of names or dates. The first dwellers m 
Nepal seem to have been the Kirantis, whose descendanlB 
live in the mountains of Eastern Nepal, and of whom the 
Newara are probably one branch. For the last two thousand 
years the Newaris have certainly been the chief dwellers in the 
valley, although from dme to time they have lost control to 


OlpJicia.. . - 

The Lichavi dynasty followed the rule of the Kirantas, and 
was followed in the third century a.d. by the Gupta family of 
Indian IdngS, who CMk t>vcr the throne af Nepal, 

There is a conjecture that in the sixth century b.c, Jluddha 
visited the Nepal Valley and gained a thousand converts, who 
Bubsequendy dispersed to prea^ the new religion. In one ancitnl 
boolt on the life of the Enlightened One, we find the assertion 
that he discouraged his disciple* from going to Nepal, because 
it was a mountainous and cold country, and to reach it they 
would have to cres ategion with many wild beasts and savages. 

The next appearance of Nepal in history comes two hundred 
and fifty years later, when the powerful North Indian emperor 
Asolta visited it. Asoka, whose capital was Pataliputra (now 
Patna, the Indian city from which I flew to Katmandu), led 
his army in many successful battles, winning vast temtoria 
and much renown. He suddenly began to repent of the bloo^ 
shed to gain worldly estates and vain glory, accepted the teach¬ 
ing of Buddha and became bis greatest propagandist. With an 
army not of soldiers but of Buddhist priest* and monks, ht 
visited all the places where the holy man had once wall^, and 
set up stone pillars with inscriptions commeinoratiiig the 
Euddha or giving rules and advice for a virtuous life. With one 
of life's common paradoxes, his rcnunciatiori of all glory brought 
him even more glory than bis auccnafiful battles. His pillars and 
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Btonic inscription^^ known a5 the Edicts^ are to be found almost 
all over India. 

According to 3onte calculatLons^ the king Sthunka rngnw m 
Nepal at the time of Asoka'a visit, but there iJ no exisrirtg 
evidence sa to whether he came under the influence or dooiina- 
tion of the gfeat am^ powerful neighbour. The only memory of 
Asoka’s visit that has survived to the present day is the stone 
pillar at the birthplace of Buddha, in Lumbini^ in souCh-wHt 
Nepal, and the five in Patan that 1 have already men¬ 
tioned : four round and one in the centre of the town, and also 
one in Kirtipur. 1 have asserted that Patan was. already a large 
town at (be time of Asolta; I should ako mention that there is 
another theory, according to which Asota himself founded the 

town. , 

Years and centuries passed, and one king succeeded another 
on the throne of Nepal, The Gupta dynasty, which reigned 
from the third to the sixth century a.b., brought the Sanskrit 
script and language and scattered many stone archives over the 
country. 

Shiva Deva was King of Nepal at the beBinmng of the 
seventh century, and was followed by the extraordinary figure 
of Anighuvarman, He, to begin with, tnatried die daughter of 
the King aod became his important assistant. Gradually bo 
became SO conspicuous by his wisdom and energy, as well as ^ 
SL1CC45SCS in. govcfiitncnt^ thAt for siTcttt timc- the functions ofihfl 
Head of State were divided between him and Shiva Dtva. At 
last, on the last atone inscriprions of Amshuvarnian, he gives 
himself the regal title and no longer mentions his father-in-law. 

This remarkable man,, who founded the Thakur dynasty, 
emended his rule to the far west and cast. Even the powerful 
contemporary Tibetan king, Srong Etsan Sgam Po, thought rt 
fitting to have good reladons with him, and for this reason 
court to his daughter Brikuri a year before he paid court to the 
daughter of the Emperor of China. One of the stran:^t features 
of his story is that with such important oceupaiioiis in the 
guidance of the state, hc also found time to take an interest jn 
science and write an imporlant book on phonetiea. He had 
copper coins minted. 

What was Nepal hie in these days? Tt seems unlikely lhat any 
casual visitor could have given a morc vivid picture than 
Hiuon Tsang, the Chinese traveller, who made a pilgrimap to 
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India and Nepat in order to translate the Chief Buddhi^ 
scripture? into Chinese^ a task which he carried out adnurably. 
His boot cfescribing the journey itself is eitraondEnary, and 
furnishes abundant material lor the Chinese popular dramas 
and operas. 

He says^ ^The region of Ni-po'lo [Nepal.] is to be found in 
the centre of snow mountaini. Its soil abounds in llowcJfS and 
Iruit, and it has a cold climatCL The dwclEcis in Ni-po-lo are 
crude and of savage nature ^ they are not interested in the true 
faiths or in justice^ or in literature, but they are very sldllcd in 
the arts. Their houses are made of wood, painted and carved3 
they like to bathe and are food of drama, autiology and bloody 
aacrificesL Irrigation makea the soil very valuable. Among them 
there are people belonging to the true faith and heretics 
Buddhism and Brahmicusm flourish. Buddhist shrines and the 
temples of Hindu gods are close together. Trade is prosperous 
and business ivcK organized and directed." 

Only a few years later two official missiDns from China 
arrived in rapid succession. Wang Hiuen Tsc led the second 
in ArP. 647 and said; "The King Ti-po (Narcndra 

DevaJ adorns himself with real pcarJsj, rock crystal, coral and 
amber^ and in his ears hang gotd rings SCt with jadc. He sitS 
upon a throne Omamented with a Uon, in an atmosphere of 
floral decoratioins and perfumes. In the centre of the palace 
there is a seven-storey tower with copper roo^. Its balustrade, its 
columns, beams and WsHs are cncrusted with delicate and even 
precious stones." 

Both travellers -were greatly impressed by a little lake a few 
pnites south of die capital. One uf them describes it thus: “If 
anyone approaches with fire in his hand, the water of the lake 
begins to blaze. The fire and smoke rise several fcet high. If 
water is poured on to extingmsh it, die fire bums moje fiercely. 
If it is covered with dust the fire goes out and the dust is trans¬ 
formed (0 ashfs. We cooked our food on this fire. In aiicient 
times there was a chest of treasure in this Jake. A king gave 
Orders that the chest was to be puUcti out, but men and ele¬ 
phants pulled in vain; the chest would not come out of the mud. 
And in the night supematuraJ voices repeated; "This is the 
diadem of the Maltreya Buddha; no O'Ue can gain possession of 
it, for the Naga (Serpent King) of the Fire guards it’.’* 

It is now believed that this lake was a petroleum spring 
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which has since been ch-olted, for Hlthough the place is still 
known tcday,^ it now contains oiily plain water, and there are 
no uidioatlons or petiolcum in the Katmandu Valley. On the 
other hand, no one has yet made borings to test the subter¬ 
ranean wealth of the vaUey. 

During this cpnxh art and architecture reached a high level 
in Nepal, so much so that a group of Ncwaii architects and 
ardsts was invited to visit fiist Tibet and later China, to build 
temples and inftmcc the local architects. They thus contributed 
to the evolution of architecture, sculpture and painting in these 
countries, and, in their tum, brought back to Nepal the influ¬ 
ence of those arts in. the lands they had visited. In this and later 
centuries literature flourisbedj education reached such a high 
standard that even ordinary people knew how to read and 
write Sanskrit^ though this was a purely literary language. 
Eloquent witness to this general Culture is borne ^ the 
thousands of manuscripts to bo found in many museuma and 
libraries in the world, with some twenty thousand volumes in 
the Blr Library of Katmandu alone. The historians Silvaiu 
Levi and Giuseppe TuCCi spent many months atnODg thcnt, 
and much of the material Is still unexplored. 

Meanwhile there were several invasions by small groups from 
India, who from time to time held control in the Katmacdu 
Valley or some Other part of Nepal, and founded their own 
local dynasties. One of them was Hari Singh Deva, who arrived 
in t3S4j when the Mohammedan king of Afghanistan, Ghias 
uddin Tughlak, invaded his country, Simram. Like many Other 
local kings, he too escaped before the invasion by the all- 
conquering Mogul armies, and took refuge in the foothills of 
the Himalayas. There, in the mountains to the cast of Kat¬ 
mandu, Hari Singh founded his little Edngdotn, where his 
descendants reigned for several generations. The Moguls, who 
came from Persia, occupied the whole of India in due course, 
and all, even the most powerful, of the Indian kings perished if 
they did not Ace in time. Put the Moguls never invaded Nepal, 
except for a brief incursion by the Sultan of Bengal, tliough 
the Nepalese kings probably owed some measure of obedience 
to the Mohamtni^an masters in Delhi. 

At the end of the fourteenth century the Malta dynasty of 
Newari origin began to reign in Nepal, and provided many 
kings within four centuries of this date. The fiiat of them. 
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JayaatiU Malla^, was at the begLimitig only the husband of a 
queen mcf Fiaut^ and gradually rcCDgniaed as a monarch. This 
situalian was one charajeteiiatic of Nepal during its whole 
history, Agaip and agaiitj SOmeCitilca sevemL tintM iu a single 
centurVs there was a real ruler in Nepal by the side of the 
dtular kingi and he either ruled in the name of his supposed 
master, or shared the dudes with him, or even replaced him, 
leaving the legal king with only an empty title. In Silch aitua- 
tionsj naturalty,, the real ruler sometimes toot over die tide of 
long and there was a change of dynasty. This phenomenon is 
seen in the earliest times and has continued until O'Ur own .day, 
as we ahall see later. 

Naturally these usurper* Were generally very able, active and 
amhitious men, with the quahties to fit them for their historic 
task. And Jayastiri MaHa was no eKccption. He reunited the 
country, wliich had been spHt up into petty princedoms, 
reorgaiyacd the caste .sj'stemj rcrorm.Bd the criminal law, built a 
great deal and encouraged art and htcraturc. 

hut even marc able than Jayastltl Malla was his grandson 
Yakasha Malla, who, taking advantage of the rather unstable 
condition of the neighbouring counfrlcs, extended his realm 
widely to north and south, at the expense of Tibet and India 
respectively. Hc created one of the golden ages of Nepal by 
good administradou and peaceful government for forty-three 
years. 

As has often happened in history, the sons wlio followed 
Yakasha Malla managed to destroy the lifc'Work nif their great 
father'. They divided the land into four parts, which were later 
subdivided, and individual princes and princelings reappeared 
and made thcnifielvca autonomouSr In the Katmandu Valley 
itself there wc(rc tlmcc kingdoms for about two hundred years, 
with Badgaon, Patan and Katmandu as the capitals. Not only 
the royal palaces, but most of the tempEca of those three cities, 
which we visited in previous chapters, date from this epoch; 
and to tliree of them belong the beautirul, majcatic figures in 
bronze, which, from their tall stone pillars with lotus capitals, 
gaze down at the passing centuries in the main square of the 
three towns. 

One of them, Prafap Malla, whqac giEdcd statue adoma 
the main square of Katmandu, was a strange jniKturc. Hc was 
a poet and a mositian, and sulficiently vain to be called "the 
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Nctd of Nepar\ although he did not bum hia city^ but mdecd 
tried to enrich It vitli more buiJdingi. "^KabiQdra” or *'ldns 
of poets’* WM the title ih^t he liked to give himgcif, althou^ his 
poems t^'Crc of no artistic value. He himself had a superficial 
knowledge of several languages^ and a prayer written in jiJheen 
scripts can adll be seen on a stone in the wall of the amdeni 
palace. The flourishing trade between India and Tibet, via 
Nepal, brought him so much wealth that at least twice duiing 
his reign he could permit himself the liixur/ of the "tuladan”i 
that isj a distribution of gold and jewels of a weight equal to his 
ov^rij. to the BtahmiTis and the poor. He felt so secure on his 
throne, that at one dmc he allowed his Suns to take turns 
at ruling in his name tor a year each. Three of them carried out 
thb task, but the fourth ruled for a single day only. He died the 
next day. In Katmandu the lovely water^pond with a stone 
elephant was built in his memory. 

On the Other hand, Pratap Malta was constantly intriguing 
and manoeuvring against hia pcighbours, and several times ovoi 
attempted a military occupation of Fatan andBadgaon. Durir^ 
his reign two Catholic piicats, Gruber and Doryillc, amemg the 
first European visitor to this country, went through Nepal in 
i6Sa on their way to Tibet; and there is a curious story about 
their visit. Father Gruber had a telescope, which ho toot to the 
palace to show the King. He looked out of the window through 
it in the directiem of Eadgaon, with whose mler he was having a 
diplomatic crisis. With a shock he saw the Badgaon soldiers 
fiercely manoeuvring so dose at hand that they seemed to be 
not O'lily on Katmandu territory* but abo'ut to enter the city 
itself. Seeing this dai^;er* the King at once ordered a mobjllza- 
tion and an attack on the enemy* andBadgaonj overcome by the 
aurprise attack, was occupied. Father Gruber did not have time 
to eitplain how bis telocope weyrked. Vengeance, of course, soon 
followed, and the enmities and intrigues among the kings and 
thtir courts continued to weaken the kingdoms* so that at times 
there were even several little kingdoms in the Katmandu 
territory itself 

In this period there were forty-six princedoms in the west of 
Katmandu, grouped in two territoria. The one nearer to 
Katmanda was generally known as Chawbisi {The Twenty- 
Pour)* among which the muat powerful was the King of Patpa. 
Purthcr west lay Baisi {The Twenty-Two), witJi its twenty-two 
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pnnocclc'nij rcoogjiiijng the supremscy of the Fridoe of JtimlSj 
iji the centre of this territory. The orgaoiiahon to the cast of 
the Katmandu Valley is not so cleat, and only some tribal 
organiiatioiia are recordedr 

tinic seemed ripe f&r the comiii^ of some reTomier, 
strong and energede, who should reconstnict the coutitry. And 
when tiicumstancca demand, hisDory never refuses to provide 
the necessary person. In this tase too^ history sent her chosen 
personality^ Pritvi Marayan, the ruler of Gorhha, one of the 
Twenty-^our western sCatEs. 


INVADER FROM THE MOUNTAINS 

In TTi£. MATFT T'CccpiiDft room of ttic ancient royal palace of 
Katmandu, there are not many thinss worth seeing- except for 
a row of portraita hanging on the wall. The pndc will lead -Jrtiu 
Etriught to one of them and say, with no comment; “Prihd 
Narayan Shah.” 

This portrait of the King of Nepal, painted by a contempor¬ 
ary, shows him seated on a aimpk throne, among cushions, 
with the traditional lurbatl-crtMVn adorned With pearls and a 
horse-tail plumc in front. He is gaziag somewhcrt into the 
distance with serious, wide eyes. He holds a flower in his right 
hand, and a sabre hes before him. Between a flower and a 
sabre j yea, thus, between idealism and ruthless conflict he spent 
his life, the iiHMt purposeful life fiver produced by the Nepali 

mountains. , * * ., 

iic WftS iKirn. Ill 17123^ SOD of th.C Jting of GorknS-j. of a. liMnily 
oiigiiiating in Rajasthan, in India, Gorkha was one of the 
twcnty-fduT western piincedomfl, about eight days* march from 
Katmandu, He inherited the throne very young, and in a short 
time he had brought several of the neighbouring rulers under 
his povifer. In. view of this sujcccss, his ambition grew until he 
had the audacious plan of conquering the Nepal Valley. With 
Pritvi Narayan to think was to act, and he went thither with 
his army, to conquer the small town of Navatot, half-way 
between Gorkiia and the valley. Jay a PrakaElia Malla, 
King of Katmandu, learned of his intention and haaicntd with 
his army to defend Navatot. The town was already in the 
hands of the mountain king, but the energedo Jaya Pratasha 
managed ta defeat him, aud he had to retreat to Gorkha . . . 
until next time, 

Jaya Prakasha, Kitvg of Katmandu, might be called the 
unlucky man of Nepalese history, for whatever he did was 
misinterpreted, and he in turn m^nderstood the moat weJh 
intenticincd acts of those around him. For this reason the court 
was full of hia enemies, and even his own wife plotted against 
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him. Hia brother Raja Prahasha> Kin^ ofBadgatm, wa^bhiwJed 
by 4 group of six nobis of bis court. Then Jaya Prakaaha^ to 
avenge this dced^ brought the bLk very ignoble nobis and their 
wivs to hia court by a tricky andj instead of imprisoning or 
killing them, asj in those days, would have been regarded as 
quite becorning, he inflicted on them various public and private 
humiliations and then set (hem free. Inevitably this created for 
him a band of enemies who would never foigct the humibatiDns. 
The people were also very discontented, aa to pay for his 
cipcdition against Pritvi Narayati he had emptied the treasury 
of the temple of Pashupatinat^ and, moreover, omitted to pay 
the soldiers he had recruited. 

Meanwhile the King of Gorkha marched againal Navakot 
again, overcame the army of Jaya Prakasha, led by Kashi Ram 
Thapa, and be occupied the town. The commander did not 
dare ictura to his capricious master, who, however, afterwards 
murdered him, believing he was a traitor. Thus the King of 
Katmandu managed to make an enemy of the brother of Kashi 
Ram Thapa, commander of the army of Badgaon, 

Pritvi Natayan was already well established in Jfavakot, 
and there made prcparatlona fhr his next step. Meanwhile he 
found an opportunity for 4 '^rojan Horse” kind of Erick, by 
means of which he hid his intentions jucccsafully. Jaya Prakasha 
had decided to rebuild the mpa of Swayambunat, at Kai- 
mandu, but needed for this an enormous beam to support the 
centre of tlie building, a kind of tre* trunk to be found only in 
the distant mountains. While work was at a standstill for want 
of this, Pritw Narayan, to show his friendly feelings, offered to 
send such a beam to Katmandu, and indeed sent one over the 
tracklcas monotainSj carried by labourers witli suitable fore¬ 
men. When the promised task was done, the workmen returned 
home, in peace and friendship—and most probably took the 
King much valuable information about the state of affairs in 
the valley. 

Pritvi Karayan had already decided upnn his next ambition : 
the conquest of the small town of Kirtipnr, on a hill in the 
HDuth-western. part of the valley, from which the wJwlc valley 
was visible and could c^ly be controlled. He attacked the 
town, and the dcfcnec by the cownspcoplc themselves would 
perhaps not have succeeded, bad it not been for the decisive 
help of Jaya Fiakarita, which arrived just in time. Showing 
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exceptional sMU in strategy^ the Kinj of KaLmandu overcame 
the King of Gorkhaj who had tw retreat with hcav^' loSKS. 

But Jaya Prakasha was not only a good strategiit; he speci¬ 
alized in psychological mistakes. He now made at least two 
aucli mi4tak«r One was that he left Pritvi Narayan to retreat 
at Jeisorc, and did not purjijc him to wipe DOt liis Mtny finally^ 
His second mistake was that when the leading men of Kirtipiir 
came in a deputation to hit palace w propose that Kirdpur be 
annexed tohja kingdom^ instead qf to that of Pktan„ to which it 
had until then belonged, he ordered ah the deputation to he put 
EO death, with the exception of its leader, whom he humiliated 
by parading him through the Streets in womcn^s dethes. 

Seeing that he had no prospect of succeieding by a direct 
attack, pritvi Narayan thought out a new method. He occupied 
all the passes chat led to the vaLty, and forbade all entry to 
them, especially to those carrying food. He brutally hanged on 
the surtcuuding trees men and women bringing their produce, 
and also put to death those inhabitants of the valley who 
approached the psasea in the attempt to leave. He succeeded in 
creating panic among city- and cotmtry-dwellen alike. 

men he thought the time was ripe, the cunning and deter¬ 
mined warrior united all his forces and again attacked KJrtipor, 
but the townspeople, now fully prepared, again defeated him 
with the help of Jaya Frakasha, Xhercj among many others^ 
Kalu Pande, the commander of the mountain, king’s army, lost 
his life, and the brother of PHni Narayan lost on* eye from an 
arrow wound. He might even have Tost his life, bad not the 
Capuchin priest Michadangefo of Tobiago been there and 
attended to his wound. Pritvi Narayan was now in a fury, and 
with the dcticrmination so characteristic of him, swore on the 
way home that he would take an adequate vengeance. 

Having assembled an army larger than ever before, he once 
more descended to the valley, on the route already too wdl 
known, surrounded Kirdpur and besieged it. Now the three 
kings of the valley at last made an agreement to create a 
common army against the common enemy, but it was too late. 
The besieger promiBed the people of Kirdpur that he would 
not take vengeance upon, any of them. This promise made the 
defenders hesitate; and then the man who had been humiHaud 
when he led a deputaddn to Jaya Prakasha reappeared; acting 
his opportunity for revenge, he shnwed Pritvi Narayan and hla 
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men a sscret entrance to iJie town^ and the oonquerin^ army 
ejiCcredr 

Dnmk with victory, the leader quickly foirgot his promise and 
bc^an to remember how the Kirtipuri defenders had deprived 
his brother of an eye; he g'ave orders that every male more than 
twelve yean old, except ^ those who oouM play a wind ingtiu- 
tnentj ghould have the nose and tipper lip cut ofh One cyc- 
witnoa dcclariid that the btopdy trophies filled two fOrty- 
pcnind baskets. A British vidcor, forty yean later, told how he 
had seen some old men “like skulls’^ still walking in the streets 
of the town. 

This was not an act of mere blind revenge, but an act well 
calculated to terrify the next victims to be attacked, and to 
warn them wbat happened to those who resisted. “Kirtipur” 
{""Gity of Glory’*] for a time becamf; “Natkatpur’* (^‘City of 
Amputated Nos«'’}h 

Patan was the next victim to be chosen. As a Jast hope of 
dehveraocc Jiyi Ptakasha urgently begged the help of the 
British army, wliich had at that dme gained some Stability in 
India. The Irtish sent a detachment under Captain KinlooJi^ 
whose men for the moat part died of malaria and other mis¬ 
fortunes during the crossing of tlte jungle region of Tcrat, With 
what was left of his detachment the brave captain attacked the 
Gorkhas, and, although the British had to retreat at once, the 
mere idea of help front outside made Pritvi Narayan hesitate 
and postponed the conquest of Fatan for a whole year. 

The mountain king suddenly turned towards Katmandu> 
and On the evening of 29th September, 1768, during the Indra 
Jitra feast, when all the men in the city were drunk, he and 
his soldiers slipped into the town. Having occupied the most 
important positions, Fritvi Narayan magnamniioiisly ordered 
the people not to he uDcaay, but to continue the drinking and 
amusement, a first Order from the conqueror that was no doubt 
a good deal more agreeable to the townspeople than the firai 
order ^ven in Kirdpur. 

Jaya Prakashaj with a few men, resisted, but in vain. 
Wounded in one leg, he fled to Patan, and thence, with the 
King of Patan, to Badgaon, where all three kings, at Ja2t rtall'T- 
ing their Own stupidity, began to assemble their forces to defend 
at least this town. 

Some months later Fritvi Narayan advanced on Fatan with 
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aT» anny, aisd, by means of a promise Co cause no diatreaa to tbe 
townspeople, tie induced them lo capitulate. Then, of course^ 
his men treated the townspeople very brutally. 

When the rest of the vaUey waa already in hii handi, Pdtvi 
Naxayan turned against Badgaon, which capitulated without 
any reaistanccj since the seven bastard sons of the King betrayed 
their father. The conqueror entered the city and the palaee was 
surrounded. Pritvi Namyan treated the King of Badgaon, who 
was an old friend of his^ with courtesy^ and, to remove him from 
his path in a decent fashionj he allowed him lo travel to the 
Indian holy city of Benares to spend hla last years there. Jaya 
Pratasha was captured, but in. a very bad condition, because of 
his wound. He was a dying man, and as his last wish was to die 
in the holy place, Pashupatinac, on the bank of the river 
Bagmati, the conqueror showed a hnal courtesy by readily 
granting his Wish and allowing hi» faithful courtiers to carry him 
to the river. However, two days later he still lay by the river 
bank, alive. When he heard this, the mountain king sent a 
message to ask if he had any ocher wish in Ills last hours. The 
reply soon came: Yes, if he might have a sunshade and a pair 
of shoes, he would die moPC contentedly. Pritvi Narayan rcadJy 
prepared these gifts, but then the supciadtiOLis hill man began 
to meditate on thdr hidden signiEcance. The sunshade in 
Nepal, as elsewhere in the Eagt, is a symbol of royal power; 
and so the dying man no doubt meant to show, that he was still 
a ting and did not recognize the conqueror. By putting the 
shoes on he would show that he, or one of his family, now leav¬ 
ing ibe palace, would some day return. So, though he wnt the 
gifts to Pashupadnat, Pritvi Narayan asked the dying man not 
to make use of them until after death. A few hours later Jaya 

Frakasba died. ^ - j 

One day, sitting in a cafd in Katmandu with my fnenda, 
Govinda Malia and Vijaya Malla, one a historian and the 
other a poet, both direct descendants of that loyal iiiic, we 
discussed the end of the dynastyH 

"Do yon believe that, having received thoae shoes, ih* family 
win return to power?” I asked. 

"Of course. Our country has become democrattc, and in a 
democracy the ruler is the people. So, aa we belong k> the 
people, we have already returned to power,” was the clever 
reply, with the last words clothed in a smile. 
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But Prftvi Narayan wa not aatiaficd witii the conquest of 
the valley. During the ncit few years he conquered the Twenty- 
Four Princedoma, and after that the remoter Twenty-Two in 
the west, juit aa in the cast he subjugated the Kirantifi and 
other mbes» and united Nepal into approximately the country 
Lt now is. He adopted the myal family natne, Shahj and founded 
the dynasty which still rules. 

Much earlier, a Catholic mission was founded in the valley, 
with a church at Patau. The new maawr, suspecting political 
acdviticB behind a front of religion, ordered them to leave for 
India, which they did. But Fritvi Narayan did not live long to 
enjoy the fruits of his life’s work. At the age of fife^^two he died, 
one of the most rncmorablt figures in the history of Nepal. 

To the phydeal portrait painted at the beginning gf this chap¬ 
ter one may add tlio spiritual portrait brilliantly painted by the 
historian &lvain Levi; ‘^Pritvi Narayan was a man who fell 
On his feet wherever he was. To unlimited ambldon he added 
an uawearying sense of purpose. He grasped a aituation at the 
first glance, immediately made his detasion, and aeted with 
cold dclerrmnatioil. To those who helped him he was mag¬ 
nanimous ; to ihtBC who opposed him lie showed himseir brutal 
and savage. As for religion, pri'Sts and even the gods them¬ 
selves, they were Only instruments to help him to win the 
empire he desired." 


VIII 


WHO MUJIDERED WHOM IN NEPAL 

Thc. L^ifANT SON of the King follcwcd him on the thranc^ under 
the regency of his uncle, Bahadur Shah, u very axuhitious 
m^u, who not only atreugthened the state or^aniiatton, hut 
sent an army to conquer new territories; in the west he gucocss- 
fully anncKcd the Indian state of Kumaon, and iu the east 
Sikkim. However, when the Nepalese penetrated Into Hhct 
and robbed the temple of Shekkar lizong, China, at the 
request qf the Tibetans, sent an army of seventy thousand 
soldiers to fight them. A great number of Chinoe soldiers 
perished in battle or in creasing the Himalayas, but a detaoh- 
ment succeeded in penetrating Nepal and reached Navakoi, a 
key position for the Katmandu Valley, Then the Nepalese 
offered peace, recogm^tng the suzerainty of China. From then 
onwards Nepal had to send a deputation to Pelting every fifth 
year, which was done regularly until igoS. 

During thc period of the Chiucac invasion peril, the Nepalcae 
regent again sought help from, the British, but they, not wishing 
to send an arm^ force, sent an army mission under Colonel 
Kirkpatrick to try to pacify both sides. But the mission did not 
arrive until they had alre^y made peace in 175a. 

Even before coming of age, Raua Bahadur, the son of Fritvi 
Narayan, took thc reins of state from hi* uncle^s, hands; but he 
was not well qualified to guide affairs himself. He had two 
wives. One gave him no chitdren, and he disinherited the son 
he had by the other. He suddenly decided to marry a third girl, 
from the priesdy Brahmin caste, though he, like all the ruling 
class, belonged to tbe Kshatriya or warrior class, and marriage 
between the two castes was forbidden. The young K-ingmamed 
the Brahmin girl, but, as the priests refused to carry Oilt the 
wedding ceremony^ thc union was always iUegai, and his son 
illegitimate, although the father adopted him. This did not 
satisfy the Brahmins. They cursed the new Queen, who soon fell 
ill with smallpooc.; to release her from the curse, the King gave 
the Brahmins the entire contents of the state treasury. But in 
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v&in, The Qtuccii soon died, or, a* some believed, tilled hciiclf 
after Mcing her smaltpw-disfigured f^cc in her oiirror. Mad 
with rage and grief, R.ana Bahadur began to destroy temples 
and break idols, thus earning the hatred of the people, ivho 
forced him to abdicate iu 1800, in favour of his twonycar-old 
jon by the Brahinki Queen, with the second wife as Regent. 
He himself went to Benares to live as an aigccdc, aonampanied 
by his first wife, Tripura Sutidatlr 

But even the ascetic name of Nirguna Nand Swami, which 
he took, did not change the character cf the young ex-King, 
He took a mistress. Cor whom he not only spent his own money 
and the jnrwels of hit ex-Qpcen, but tried to borrow from the 
British East India Company. When she heard of this, the Regent 
was afraid that the British would help the cx-King to come back 
to Katmandu and rc-conquer his thruncj and In order to avoid 
this she made a trade agreement with BriLaln^ and aocepted 3 
permanent British Resident in Katmandu, With this title 
Captain Knox arrived in iBoa^ but finding that the jOurbar 
(Council} was against him, he felt obliged to rehre^ and the 
commcrcEal relations with Britain were nullified. 

Then Tripura Sundari, the ex-Qucen„ returned to Kat¬ 
mandu, overthrew the government and named hcisdf Regent 
and Government. She gave the post of Prime Minister to the 
young and capable Bhim Sen Thapa, who had been with her 
and her husband in exile in Benares, Rana Baliadur himself 
then decided to return, but the former Prime Minister^ Damodar 
Pandc, assembled an army to dcstnay the ex-Klng before be 
reached the valley. The Ncpalcac soldiers^ seeing their King in. 
the humble garments of an ascetic^ acclaimed him, killed their 
leader and swore fidelity to the man whom they had set out to 
slay. 

Without dethroning his little son, Rama Bahadur became the 
real jTuler, and immediacely began nnee more to pemcoute the 
Brahmins and repeat his other misdeeds, for three years, until, 
hi his fear of everyone and evexyihlng, he gave orders tliat his 
hatf'brpcher should be murdered. The latter went to the palace 
and, after an. intervicw> cut down the King with his sabre- His 
second wife carried out the rite of JnH, by which the widow 
mOUJltS the burning pyre of her husband and is burned to 
death beside his body. 

N'ow life in Katmandu became fairly normal once more; 
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the little prince sat tnone lecnrely cm hia ihrane; Thpura 
Sundari again began to act aa Rcgentj with Btiim Sen Thapa as 
Prime Minister^ 

Bhim Sen Thapa began to emerge as an energetiCK able and 
unsicrupulous person, such as the circumstances demandedn 
When the kingdom of Pnlpa in west Nepal acquired some ■degree 
of independence, he called the prince and nobles of Falpa 
together to discuM the matter, but, instead of discusrionj he had 
thein all put to death, thus sbcnviitg himself well in control of 
the situation. He sent his father, the General Atnar Singh Thapa, 
to conquer Kumaon, hut after some local victories he had to 
retreat. Ag it was tkuj impossible for Nepal to expand north¬ 
wards, eastwards or westwards, the amthern boundary, never 
well defined, presented the ordy posstbiiity of increasing hii 
Ecriitory. After several vLUages had been occupied, the British 
reacted, and a conBict began. At the end of 1^14 Nepal sent 
twelve thousand well-equipped and trained aoldi'crs to the 
southern frontier, and the East India Company sent against 
them thirty thouj^d soldiers, divided into four columns. There 
were several battica partly on Nepalese soil and partly on 
Indian. On the diBicult jnountain terrain, the NepaJese soldiers 
were more skilful than their more numcroua adversaries. How¬ 
ever, when General Ochterlony took command of the EriciEh 
troops, he won a victory over the Nepalese Amar $ingh, and 
they agreed on peace tpcrma—which the King refused to sign. 
The war continued, and General Ochterfony marched with a 
comparativcdy large army Straight for Katmandu. On the way 
he was halted by the Nepaloc army, but, seeing that defeat 
was mevitablc, the Nepalese commander made peace proposals, 
and in March iEi6 the same peace terma as had been refused 
before 'were slgtiedr By this ^^Treaty of Sagauli^^ the Nepalese 
government again managed to prevent foreign troopi entering 
Katmandu, According to the treaty the British were entitled 
to have a Resident in Katmandu, and Nepal had to give back 
all areas that bad been invaded, that is, Sikkim, Kumaon, 
Garwal and Terai. However, m a gesture of goodwill. Lord 
Hastings gave hack part of Terai [o Nepal. So ended the last 
war between Britain and Nepal. 

Shortly afterwards the righteen-year-uld King died, leaving a 
tWO-ycar-old son, Rajcndta Vikram Sliah, who s^aS crowned 
King, with his grandmother Tripura Sundari ai Regent, Bhim 
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Sen Tliapa as Primt NCtiUccr. The Matter was for thirty yean 
the real ruler of the country. He brought in a more efficient 
land lax system» modemiMd and dlflciplmcd the army and 
carried out various refarms. He also built an immense tower 
which ia still the taUest building in the country^ the 'Tolty of 

EhimSen”. V j r -1 

The hoy King married two girls^ one from the Pande famsly, 

and the other from the Thapa family, two families that had 
looj been rivals, thus bringing this rivalry into the royal faiiuiy 
itself, and dividing the courtiers into two pnrti«. Tltc death of 
the grandinothcr-rcgetitj Tripura Stmdarij, in made 

matters worse. 

At this time Malbar Singh, a young and tnlcnted man, 
became a general, and his rapid progress caused jealousy am^g 
the other senior officers. Tlicy soon began to ii^tr^e against 
Itim with the King- JuJi at this stage iu the affau^p the little 
son of the elder Queen, the Pande girl, suddenly died and 
Bhim Sett was accused of instigating the murder of the child. 
Bhim Sen and Matbar Singh were thrown into prison and their 
poEsessicins confiscated; a member of the Pande family, of 
course, replaced the Prime Minister. 

But so&n both prisoners were released by the s^tid queen, 
after which the young gcticraJ escaped ta Panjab in India and 
the ageing Bhim Sen Thapa remained outside the poUtical 
arena until two years later, in 1839, he was again impugned. 
After undergoing physical and moral torture he kiLed himself, 
cutting hii throat with a broken mirror in a dark underground 
ccll- 

The way was now open to the Pande Queen and the Pande 
Prime Minister. They made the King sign a decree by wliich 
the Thapa family was not to be eligible for any pubUc office 
whatever for seven generations. 

Seven generations is a long time, if Fate takes no hand io 
the game, but it did in this case; the elder queen died only 
two years later, and all powers passed to her youn^ger collea^e, 
a member of the Thapa family. In iS*3 she recalled the exiled 
Matbar Singh as Prime Minister and Commander of the army. 
To make sure that he would arrive, the Queen ordered the 
execution of every member of the Pande family, who asked only 
that they might be executed with their own sharp khuknst a 
privilege that was granted. 
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Ttie Queen, placed great hopes upon the young Piime 
Minister^ but was disappoiiited when he jrefused her plea (o 
noiiniDate Lcr son as the heir ta the throne, instead of the son 
of the late Queen, She tlicn brought an aecuBatiou against him 
before the King, who was a weak toal in the handa of thoae 
about him, saying that he was platting against the life of the 
King, to seiic the throne. She propoaed that he ahouLd be made 
away with, the safest course, and that bis. own nephew, 
Jang Bahadur, who had come with him from Panjabi might 
best do this. The King himself gave tlic young man a rifle, and 
threatened him ■svilh death if he did not carry out his orders. 

Jang Bahadur did not refuse. The Prime Minlatcr appeared 
in the Open doorway, and the shot rang out. The servants, 
calmly confronting a common spectack, carried the body away. 

For the murder of his uncle the young Jang Bahadur wsj 
rewarded with the title of general and three detachmenu were 
placed at hii disposal. He was already well known. He was a 
magnifieent athlete, incredibly brave, and SO capricious that all 
but his doscst friends preferred not to meet him. There are a 
great maiiy anecdotes about him, some of diem almost in- 
credible. One icUs how Jang Ballad tir once rode a hone up the 
tower of Bhim Sen, and leaped down on horsebackj the horse 
being killed on the spot. The Nepalese insist that this k true, 
though some of the more cautious add that this happened when 
the tower was not yet eomplcte and the ground in front of it 
was covered with a thick layer of straw. 

He was devoted to die heir to the throne, Surendra Vikram, 
and took great risks to defend him. This friendship was, how¬ 
ever, one-sided, as the young prince hated him and sever^ 
times tried to kiil him. It is said chat on one occonon the heir 
to the throne became angry and summoned Jang Bahadur to 
visit him on the fdUowEng day. He came, and the young man 
hod him thrown into a deep well, thus, as he thotiglit, putting 
an end to his career. But to his gecat surprise the murdered man 
appeared in the palace two days later, to tell his murderer that 
he had supposed this might happen, and had given o^ers kr 
the well to be half filled with straw. On another occasion they 
were both riding in the mountains. When they came to a wild 
river, the Prince oidered his friend to cross it by a bridge made 
from a single trunk. Jang Bahadur, an extraoniinarily fine 
horsemaTi, obeyed without a word, but when hii horsc^was 
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Staggering in the inidiKc of the bridge, he suddenly received a 
new Drdcr DO rcturii. The rider, obeying without hesitation, 
SLicceeded, at tho risk oj* his life, in Duming his horse aod 
returning to Sutendra. 

Another gtory tells [hat once he gambled away a great deal 
of (OOney and, to earn money to pay the debt, he went into the 
jungles oFTetai to catch wild elephants and sell themn However, 
it seems that this time he came back umucoessfuk 

But now, as a young general with three deEachments at hia 
disposal, he soon found himself involved in palace Latrigucs. 
He knew that one Gagan Singh was the Queen^s lover. The 
King too knew t^, and ondcred Ms murder, which was carried 
out when the lover was piously praying iti ills chapel at home. 
Queen Kancha, burning with a dreadful anget, thirsting fbr 
revenge, but not knowing who the murderer was, ordered all 
the chief ciiizeiis to appear before her in the Kot, a great open 
courtyard opposite the palace surrounded by a wall. The high- 
ranking people began to come, eis usual all unatmed, e^icept for 
Jang Bahadur, who came not only in full hattle^rcss, but with 
his three detachments, which were drawn up Outside the open- 
air audiencMhamber. 

The Qjicen now began to question the most likely suspects 
.about the murder of her lover. Obtaiuing no informatioin, she 
Ordered a general to kill one of the suspects at once. But the 
general said that to do this he required written orders with the 
King's agnature. This made the Queen even more angry, for 
it was generally known that she was the real ruler and the King 
only a figurehead. She ordered another cf her nunistcra to arrest 
the general, but he too refuged, Seeing this, she turned to Jang 
Bahadur for help, and he ordered his men, to seiEt and arrest all 
throe. One of them dc&ndcd himself fiercely, but at a aigual 
from Jang Bahadur a soldier cut Mm down with his khtifin. At 
thig, panic broke outj those who tried to escape found the 
doors guarded by armed soldiers and officers, who had orders 
to make full use of their great kniv». 

The sun went down on screams of despair and pools of blood. 
The Queen went up to the palace, and encouraged Jang 
Bahadur from a window, shrieking, '^'Kiil my enemies I Wipe 
out my Opponents I" This the obedient young man seems to 
have done with a wiU, Hours went by and the butchery con¬ 
tinued irt the darkness. The Qpcen, screaming like a maniac at 
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suddenly notmnnted Jang Bahadur Prime Minuter 
and Gommandcr-jn-Chief of the army. He waa now matter 
of the siCuation, and far very self-rcspcet had to finish Jus Lash 
conscientiously. In that nighty known aa the Massacre of ICotj 
sixty men of rank and some five hundred others were 
slaughtered.. 

It now seemed to the Queen very easy to free hertclf of the 
heir Co the throne and his brother Co guarantee the throne to 
her own SOU. She ordered Jang Bahadur to Idfi the two boys. 
This would indeed have been a small favour in return for his 
mo' office, a. minor matter for such a practised butcher. But 
Her Majesty was disappointed; the Prime Minister replied 
with a spirited refusal, and tOnk the two ygun^ters under his 
personal protecdon. And when she insisted^ (his paradodcai 
man told her that such propcoals were contrary to the law, and 
that if ah* dared to speak of such things again she would be 
punished as was fitting. 

This unexpected threat naturally infuriated the Queen, This 
demanded vengeance. She at once chose her instrumentj OCic 
Bashniai^ and convinced him that he must kiU Jang Bahadur. 
It was not easy to convince anyone that they should raise their 
hand against one so powerful and so dreaded, and 9uch an act 
had to receive an adequate reward. It was not only adequate, 
but a most eKtraordinary prarnise; the Queen guairantccd chat 
the murderer and his de^ndants might comnoic any crimes 
with impunity, provided that not more than seven people were 
killed and that it WM not a question of a crime against the royal 
family. 

But this strange privilege never became a reality, for Jang 
Bahadur ibund out in time about the plot and kided the mur¬ 
derer and his assistants. 

The Prime Minister then went to the palace and, laying hlS 
turban at the King's feet, begged that he should either be 
relieved of hls post, OT bc given power to fight the King's 
cnernies. Only one reply to such a plea was possible. He was 
given plenary powers. Hb first care was ty call hii ministers 
together as a tribunal, which condemned the Queen to exile. 
She heard the sentence in a blazing fury. She persuaded her 
husband to accompany her Co Bcnaroi in. India, the usual place 
of refuge for noble Nepalese when the soil of Nepal became too 
hot for them. But even in this holy place, on tint bank of the 
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the thou^hta of the Ojiccn became no more benevolent. 
She soon lent two prcfessioiial murderers with an ordcr^ signed 
by the Kingy to murder the Prime Minister. But, ^ might have 
b^ expected, Jang Bahadur captured thent. He felt so secure 
that he asaembled the army and read aloud the King’a order 
Thus it wax, he aaid, and the anny might hill him in accordance 
with His Majesty’s orders. Instead the army indignantly 
demanded the deposition of the King, and the heir^ Fnnce 
Surendra, wax proclaimed King, 

A httle later the Prime Minister invited the ex-King to return 
to Nepal, which he did^ but at the head of an army ready for 
battle. However, the swift troops of Jang Bahadur surrounded 
him and captured both King and army. The next development 
might well have been the murder of the King Rajcndra. But 
this did nac happen. Instead Jang Bahadur received him very 
honourably and lodged him in (he palace at Badgaon, and later 
in that at Katmandu, near his crowned son. It is noteworthy 
that Jang Bahadur always showed the greatest respect for 
memben of (he royal famUy;, and ru^^ei raised his hand against 
them. 

After [he rise, of Jang flabadnr to the rank of Prime Minister 
in 1B416, four years passed, during which he managed to suiv 
round himsdf so well wi(h his brotheru and friends that he felt 
able to leave the land fpr a longer holiday. Having had some 
contact with the British he admired them, and want^ to see the 
cause of their superiority; he wished to see them at home. So 
he decided to travel to London, and was the first head of state 
from the Indian sub-continent who did SO. He went on an 
ofddal visit, to take greetings from King Surendra to Qpeen 
Victoria. 

At the beginning of 1S50 hc cmbarlted in Bombay with a 
large escort and two of his brothen, leaving the eldest brother, 
Bam Bahadur, as his deputy. 

In London he was received with courtesy by Queen Victoria, 
and had the opportunity of makictg himself known to many 
people of rank in Britain, admiring army parades and going to 
theatres aud concerts, though he asserted that he preferred the 
music of Nepalese folk-mnslc orchestras to the opera. He was 
much impressed by jomc large factories which he visited. The 
Nepalese began to undentand the great power of Britain, more 
impresaive than lie had been able to imagine; from that moment 
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he remained very friendly to the British^ and fdt it an honenr 
to call liicnself one of their aJliea when the occasion presented 

itsclfr 

He also visited Paris, and a sabre presentied to him by Louis 
Napoleon is still to be seen in the museum at Katmandu. 

When he returned, the whole people welcomed him and his 
impresnve procession of elephants through the mountains; but 
in the midst of the splendid reception a new plot was awaiting 
him. The plotters this time were the Brahmin priests, who 
spread the rumour that, by eadng with Europeans, Jau^ 
Bahidur had loat his ca$tc and COUld no longer rule over 
Hindus. According to the plan one of his brothers, Badri 
Narsingh, was to murder him, and the other brother, who was 
now depudaing for him, was to become the real Prime Miniatcr. 
At the same time Prince Upendra, the KSng^S brother, was to 
kill the King and himself become Idng. The plan was worked 
out in perfect and elaborate detail. But some hours, before the 
appointed rime the elder brother of Jang Bahadur revealed the 
plot to him, in time for him to capture all those involved in Ih 
A tribunal was quickly set up and condemned them all to 
death, but the Prime Mnister mignanimiously commuted this 
punishment tn exile in Allahabad, India. 

He dedicated the next few years to the reorganization of the 
State apparatus, and to admioiEtrarive reFcrms. In 1654 seme 
Nepalese traders were robbed and murdered in Lhasa, and 
Nepal prepared for war against Tibet. But the Chinese Am¬ 
bassador in Lhasa managt^ to bring about a settlcmenL An 
agreement was signed, by which Tibet was to pay to Nepal 
ten thousand rupees annually, and to allow a Nepalese minister 
to reside in Lhasa. Before this agreement was rigned there weire 
a few skirmishes, and as a reminder of this episode there are still 
two leather cannons, captured front the Tibetans, in the 
museum at Katmandu. 

And ntyw something unexpected occurred. Jang Bahadur 
resigned in favour of ^s brother. Bam Bahadur. His inteadon 
seems to h&ve been to show that, with or without the tide, he 
was the master of the country. He rejected even the ofler of the 
people to proclaim him King. Then the King gave him the 
hereditary title of Maharaja. Next year, 1B57, Bam Bahadur 
died, and then Jang Bahadur at onee took over the Prime 
Ministership. He was in. fact the ahsclutc ruler cf Nepal. But in 
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case thu was not enougb, the King issyed a decree, giving him 
power t3f life and death in the whole of Nepal. He had the right 
of nominating or disinissin^ al 3 govemment officiaisj dcclELring 
war and malting peace with ocher countries. He could mate new 
laws and repeal old ones. Besides all this, he was given the right 
to eorrect the King, should the latter do anything amks in the 
affairs of State, All these rights the Ki^ gave not only to him 
personally, hut also to hU hdra, according to the agnate system^ 
that is, one in which power passes not from father to son^ but 
to the eldest male memher of the family* brother, cousin or 
nephew* if hc is capable of taking it, and, if not, to the nejct 
eldest. By this dfscret it was therefore rccogniECd that Jang 
Bahadur and his family were, for all time* the governinent of 
Nepal, 

Certainly this decree was not a spontaneous idea of the 
King’j, hut was well thought out and planned hy the shrewd 
Jang Bahadur himself. He observed the EmpmcticabiliTy of the 
hci^tary system of the royal dynasty, which meant that there 
wM always a boy king on the throne, £ometimcs with amhitioLis 
women regents and prime mitusters who made the royal power 
unreal. To avoid this* be thought out ft system by which the 
heir would be ft person already of ripe age and tested* with 
many experiences of administratiDn and leadership. There is a 
similar system in some Moslem countries, and Jang Bahadur 
may have taken the idea from them. 

Only a few days later news came of a rebellion against British 
rule in India, in June, 1657. The Prime Minister immediately 
vuited the British Reridcni in Katmandu and offered him six 
thousand soldiers to help suppress the revolt. Lord Canning, 
who represented Britain in Calcutta, refused the OiJfer as 
degrading, hut a month later, when the situation liad become 
scrioiiB, he made an urgent announcement that he would accept 
this help. On the same day, Jang Bahadur was able to send 
three thousand Gurkhas (a name already in use for Nepalese 
soldicra, because many of them came from the town of Gorkha) 
who pitwed [hemaelves very fine soldiers. 

These Nepalese soldiers, short of stature and thin, performed 
veritable miracles. On one occasion, for eKampie, a dctaichment 
had to march thirty-five milo in one day* and when tliey 
arrived (hey went into action and conqucFcdi two rebel fort}. 
On the following day they marched another fifty-five miles and 
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thcii, without a moiiijciit'B paxi3c for rest, attacked the enemy 
again with JOiagni/icent SUCCcsSl They had not only staggering 
capacldes for marching and fighting for long periods without 
food or sleep, but also astonishing skill in hand-to-hand fightingj 
using their sharp curved Afiuim, They soon became a terrilying 
legend. 

Every day news of the victoricj of the Nepalese detachments 
and the value of their help to the Bridsh reached Katmandu. 
Then Jang Bahadur remembered that he was hiinsclf a sci]dier> 
and he began to long for a share in the vicEories of his troops. 
He offered another twelve thouiand soldioiTJ and himself as 
commander^ and began to prepare the regiment. The com¬ 
mander marched his soldlcirs tlurough the difhcuLt country dll 
he reached the city of Lucknow, where (he Nepalese soldiers 
showed extraordinary skill and courage in the fightings especi¬ 
ally in the Stroens of the city, where they Occupied the enemy 
positions one by one. It is generally recognized that they made a 
major contribudon to the juppressdtm of the revolt. The most 
eloquent reoogtutiOn of this came when Biitain gave back tiD 
Nepal the part of Teral which had been taken away In 
This was (he last territorial; change to take place in Nepal up to 
the present day. 

The rebels were beaten and many (housands had to dee from 
their Bridih pursuers. As the nearest place of refuge was Nepal, 
a land of jungle and mountain outside direct British control, 
more than twenty thousand refugees appeared in the country, 
half of them armed, presenting a new problem tojang Bahadur. 
Among the refugees waa one of the chief rebels, Nana Sahib, 
notorious for his cruel action of drowning forty boat loads of 
British rerugen, and Ordering that those who escaped drowjung 
shoaild be butchered or thrown Into a well. 

Although Nana Sahib never received pflicial permissicn to 
remain in Nepal, since such a permission would have been 
contrary to the warm friendship of Jang Bahadur for Britain, 
his presence and that of thousands of his follower was gener¬ 
ously tolerated, and it was an open secret that the Prime 
Minister had ^ught from him. One after (he other, many 
valuable jeweli, pearls and precious stones, among them an 
emerald seven and a half centiEuctreg long, which went into the 
Prime Minister's official regalia. 

The subsequent lif^ like the death, of Nana Sahib has never 
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been completely CKplained. PilgrinLs triveiling froin the wesEcm 
part of the land said in the ca.pltal that thc>' met a group of 
several hundred ladhal (reli^oua mendicant] which lived in a 
type of order never seen except in an army, and moved with 
military discipline. It seemed that they were under the orders 
of a powerful ^^cMef jadfin", a concept which was in itself novel 
and somewhat absurd^ since Hindu religious mendicants have 
no such ui^nizations. On another occasiDn a pilgrim^ in whose 
features some people saw those of the rebel, was seen in Terai 
and other regions cf Nepal and north India. For several ycairs 
his camp was in the mountains of the west- Qnce the mother of 
Nana Sahib came to Katmandu, in mcurnii\g garments, to 
announce that her son was dead; but when an attempt was 
made to inv^dgatc the matter, the iactc of proof gave rise to 
seme doubts. 

Just beside the ancient palace of Jang Bahadur^ on the 
outsicirts of Katmandu, a twc^stcrcy villa witflits own temple 
and surrounding wall may Still he seen. It is said that the widO'W 
of Nana Saliib lived there for over forty' years. For from the 
beginning, in order that his young wife should not suffer the 
distresses of a homeless life, the rebel Sent hor to Katmandu,, 
where the FHme Mituster gave her asylum. It is said that she 
was beautiful and that Jang Bahadur himself and several others 
of high rank were not indifferent to her. But the widow was also 
very pious, and adopted the custom of feeding religious meudi- 
cants oiuce a year, on a specific date. Hundreds came each year, 
many of them fro'm a long way, as if carrying out some kind of 
pilgrimage. It is supposed that on this cceasion her husband 
would come and that thus they met at feast once a year. It may 
be worth meuiiomng that she never ceased to use Jewels or to 
wear the red tika on the forehead, both of which are forbidden 
to widows. In die again awaited the regular pilgrim, but 
after thirty-five years he appeared no more. She survived him 
by a few years only. 

Jang Bahadur waj not only the ruler of the country,, but 
wished to be informed of the smallest details coneeTning the 
administraficn, and took part in everything else. He was accus¬ 
tomed to give orders in person when two neighbours quarrelled, 
and personally gave orders for the medical treatment of an 
elephant's foot. He naturally gave the King no further voice in 
the gOvertimeut of the country, though he never showed him 
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personal disrespect. The idea gf Janj Bahlldur that thfi 
King was a holy parson^ a jrapraentativc of God on earth, who' 
must not coTnc down to human misanas or be troubled with 
such trivial details of everyday life aj the ad mi ilijt ration of the 
coointry. 

Iti the antC'Chambcr of the house of Coiond Minio Jang 
Rana, where I was a guest for two months, a large portrait of 
Jang Bahadur hiings in the middle of a row of other family 
ancestors. Thare he is portrayed In his IdmoDO with a golden 
dragon, like a Chinne aristocrat. The scanty tousled black 
beard suggests a Mongol. Two black eyes, which in life must 
have been very impressive:^ stare hercely and almost frighten^ 
Ingly from the dark brown face. 

In iCyy Jaog Bahadur again wished to visited England. He 
had already embarked (he mass of luggage and his many 
attendants, when, he suddenly felt ill while hunting in Tcrai. 
There was hardly rime to carry him to the edge of the sacred 
River Bagmnti, where he wished to die. One of Ms last requests 
was that none of his wives should cany out tlie rite of Johj, and 
this WAS respected, although his four chief wives pleaded very 
peraiitendy to burn with his body. 

In the ashes (hat floated away above the waves of the 
Bagmati, borne by the gentle March breew. vanished the 
earthly remains of one of the sCrangtst men who ever made an 
entrance on the Stage of history in Nepal. Jang Bahadur had 
disposed of all enemies and planned a list of successive heirs O'f 
the Rana family as prime Ininistcrs; but the dead leader had 
forgotten one enemy—the family itScLf. 

In order of age, the inheritor of the prime mirustership should 
have been Badri Narsingh. But as he was struck off the list for 
his plot to kill Jang Bahadur,, the hest on fhe list was Rana 
Gdrp, the younger brother of the dead man. When he came to 
ofhcc his firtt opponerrts were the ten sorts ofjatrg Bahadur, who 
did not understand the purpose of this system of mheritance, 
and considered thcniselves defrauded. The leader was the 
eldest, Jagat Jang. He plotted against his uncle, was unmasked^ 
and was sent into exile with several of his brothers. 

Meanwhile, in rBfiij, King Surendra died, and as his son was 
already dead, the nearest heir was lus six-year-otd grandson, 
Pritvi Bit Bikram. But then a rival appeared—his great- 
grandfather, the old Rujendra, who sdEI. hved in the palace 
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wHcnc Bahadur liad Installed him after his return finom 
Benares. The dispute lasted for about a, year, to be ended by 
the death of the great-grandralhcrL The great-grandson was 
crowned shortly afterwards. 

The new Prime Minister, Rana Udip,. was a routine-ridden 
and careless man, and his brother, Dhir Sham Shir, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, not only belpiod him a great dcaJ^ 
but in fact was in control of the country. After Dhir Sham 
Shir’s death, Rana Udip loiDt only allowed Jagat Jan^ and his 
brothers to return to the country, hut replaced them in the 
successton. The sous of Dhir Sham Shir regarded this aedort 
as directed against them, and acted promptly. Some of them 
entered the palace of Rana Udip and kiUed him. Tlicy also 
tummoned Jagat Jang thither and, with two shots^ decisively 
eliminated him from the sucecssLon, as also his son, his brothers 
and many other rivals CO the Seventeen sons of Dhir Sham Shir, 
One of these, Bir Sham Shir, proclaimed himself Prime Minister 
on the great paradc-greumd Tundhikcl, in the presence of 
the King and the Queen Mother, before the whole arn^y and 
people, in November J8B5. 

Bir Sham Shir has a moderate and progressive ruler. Many 
Jnjtitutiout still standing owe their ejdstcircc to him. Amon^ 
these are the Bir library, with a large collection of manuscripts, 
the Darber High School, the Bir Hospital, the water supply 
system of Katmandu and Badgaon. He had also no small 
capacity &r enjoyment. His various palaces included one sur¬ 
rounded fay a cireular canal, with many leaping fountains that 
were illununated with coloured lights in the evening. The chief 
room in the palace was a huge swimming-bath, unique, it 
seems:, io that epoch. After the dciuocratization of the country, 
the Ewimining-bath was turned into a cincma auditorium, but 
was not a success as such. Finally, in July 1 when I founded 
the People’s University of Ratmandu, the present owner of the 
palace, a grandson of its builder, Mr. Farakram Sham Shir, 
placed it at the disposal of this institution free of charge. At the 
inauguration ceremony, in the front row, becvr'een the British 
and the Indian Ambanadors, sat Field-Marshal .Sir Kaiser 
Sham Shir, one cf the most eminent hving memhers of the 
Rana family. So in this way the former Prime Minister has 
contributed to the cultural development of tlie country even by 
his luKuries. . 
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Eir Sham Shir worlied out a new 13 }t of &ucccsnoii into which 
he put only the legitimate descendants of £>hir Sham Shir, thus 
monopolizing goverumeut in the country for tlie seventeen sons 
and their families. The many memhcis of the Rana family were 
divided into classes A, B and G, according to the branch of the 
family to which they belonged, and whether or not they were 
legitimate^ and according to thh clasiificacijon they reccivnl 
their positions in the administration. The members of the moit 
favoured line were colodcls from birth. 

After his death he was succeeded by his brother Deva Sham 
Shir^ who reigned for only three months, for he was loo liberal 
to be tolcraticd for longer. During this very brief period he 
issued a law abolishing slavery, founded the first weekly paper, 
which still appears, and was “accuacd” of even wanting to 
bring in a parhamentary System! His brothers forced this des¬ 
perately dangerous man to meaigrij and instead of him Ghandra 
Sham Shir, his brother, became Prime Minister, and held this 
position from tgtoi to 

Chandra Sham Shir Itfl behind him somewhat comiadictory 
memories, as 1 realized when 1 talked with various people who 
clearly remembered him. roT some he was the great reformer, 
the father of modem Nepal, while for others he was a hypo- 
erilical seeker of wealth for himself and his family, Qdit* 
probably both points of vicw contain a certain amount of truth. 

As a young man he was educated at Calcutta University, and, 
like a cultured man, he tried to modernize his country, but 
without altering its traditional eDtcIuBion of the West. For this 
reason he sent several noblemen’s sons to Japan to study tech¬ 
nical subjects, hut the plan was not successful, for they wasted 
many years before they had a suflicient command of the 
Japanese language to take part in University courses. 

He tried to educate the people by his own example. For 
instance, in order to JTioderate the drunken habits of the 
Nepalese, he himself became an abstainer, and during the 
pubUq festivais he had only non-alcoholic drinks served, both 
in the palace and in the popular celebrations. He had only one 
wife, and many Nepalese followed his example. Even today, 
although most Nepalese are monogamows, there ia no law 
against polygamy in Nepal. 

He was a politician ti£ ability, as he also showed when he 
brought about peace between Britain and Tibet in 1304. It 
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happened that when the BritiaK authoritica sent a letter to the 
Dalai Lama (a put jright jome diniiCuJty^ he asLed hia minister 
ivho were rJw people who had sent this Jetter. The minister 
replied that they were in a far-off country, which p^id an 
annuaJ grant to ButanL *"^Miat?" said the Dalai Lanta. ‘'If 
this country is u vassal of the miserable Butan, how miserable 
it must be itself! Send back the letter at once^ unopened 
Naturally this reply did not itnpnove the situadoQ, and led to 
General Youii|;husband"s march on Lhasa. While this COnBict 
was goinf: on Chandra Sham Shir wrote pcnooal letters to the 
Dalai Lama and also gave Lord Ourzon ^vice on the political 
situadon in Tibet, thus helping towards a happy solution of the 
problem. 

In I ^8 Chandra Sham Shir, too^ visited Britain and was as 
well received as his predecessor had been. He was also much 
impressed by a splendid army parade which he saw in the 
company of Edward VII, but what most interested him was 
industrial and agricultural machinery^ which he dreamed of 
obtaining for his own country. 

In 1514, when World War I broke out, Chandra Sham Shir 
showed himself as enthusiastic a supporter of British interests as 
Jang Bahadur had boen. He plac^ all the army that was fit 
for service (some iy>5oo men) at the disposal ^ the British 
Army and innumcrahle detachments won honour and lost lives 
on the most variotis batde-honts, under the general name of 
"the Gurkha regiments”. A sequel to this loyalty was the 
revision of the pact with Nepal on the part of Britain, in 1923. 
According to this Nepal was not only recognized as an inde¬ 
pendent state, but given an animal grant of a rmllion mpeesL 

The King died in 1911 and his young son, Tribhuvan Bir 
Bikram, came to the throne. 

The idea of Chandra Sham Shir was that progress was 
neccMary, but that it should not be foroed upon the people; 
the people should be allowed 10 accustom themselves to innova¬ 
tions gradually. For eKample, he did not wish to prohibit the 
gambling game* of which the Nepalese were and sdll are ex¬ 
tremely fond, but gave orders that no one might play on credit. 
Thus, when a man had no ready cash, he bad to stop playing. 
He thus put a check on the passion and saved many people 
from wretchedness and burdensome debts. 

We have already seen that Jang Bahadur was opposed to the 
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custom nf soli, tliC auiclde of ividowg, la igso Chandra 
Shir sot the fica] cm chi? with a definiic prohibition of this 
ritflr In 1924 he tcjok another importaiii step, the abolition of 
slavery in Nepal. Deva Sham Shirks sinilar law had remained 
On paper Only. Now flfly-tivo thousand alavo Wire liberated 
and the state paid the owners jCa75Hi5jCi in compensation. It 
should, however, he said that the institution of slavery in Nepal 
was in no way as hemhte as in some countiiejj and so the 
abolition of slavery waa not such a milestone. Most of the slave* 
were labourers for the feudal farmers, often with heavy debt]^ 
who lived with them and worked for them. They were usually 
treated as rnembcis of the family^ and often, when the fattuly 
had to go away for some reason, all the property was left in 
charge of the eldest or most trusted slave, who would look after 
it as if it were his owhi 

The Prime Minister himself usually worked to a definite time¬ 
table, and expected his ofticials and colleague* to do the same. 
He thus gave the NcpaJcsc a sense of the value of time. He 
forbade the state officials to accept from the people these 
customary proents that had become obligatory. 

In the Nepalese calendar One day is dedicated to the rediS' 
tribution of posts. On that day all offidals,, high and low, meet 
In the main square of Katmandu, and the King O'r the Prime 
Minister redistributes all the posts. For many year* thw meeting 
had lost its real significance:, until Chandra Sham Shir gave it 
back. In these meetings he dismissed officials who, aecortling to 
his information, had not done their duties properly^ and raised 
the Salary q>f those who had proved thcmaelvcs progressive and 
industrious. 

During his reign many hridgea were built, a cable railway 
for transporting good* was COlUttuiCted, water wag supplied to 
several towns and villages, electric light wa* initalled in Kat* 
martdj; and the Trlchandra Ckillegc, the first high school, was 
built, its name being a combinadionof the King, Tribhuvan, and 
the Prime Minister, Chandra Sham Shir. 

He was a very strict man, and wanted to judge personally 
even the smallest fault of any suberdinatc. He was feared, but 
not liked. Kveti the Brahmin priests did not like him. for, 
though he was not antl-clcrical, he deprived them of a major 
source of income. Aocording to Hindu teaching, when a Hindu 
goes to a non-Hindu land or crosses the sea, he leges his caste 
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and a qjciial eereinony is required to refltore him. to it. For this 
ccremooy (he priests demanded quite a fee, e'^^en from 
those who returned rnom India only. Chandra Sham Shir 
cancelled this obligatian for thofee who returned from India and 
for all soldiert who had served in World War I. 

He died In 1999; hia successor was very unpopular. Then in 
193s Juddha Sham Shir hecame Prime Minister, Only two year* 
later there was a terrible earthquake in Nepal^ in which eight 
thousand people perished and many houses, temples and 
historic buildings were destroyed. As the di&tnictiort was even 
greater in Btharin northern India, Juddha Sham Shir refused the 
proffered help from India and spent much of his O'wn and the 
state money Eo jrepair the damage as far as pgaaible. At thia 
time he created two large modem streets in Katmandu, the 
only ones in the city. 

In World War IT he placed twenty thousand soldier* at 
Britain'* disposal. 

The Rana family, whoae founder was Jang Bahadur Rana, 
provided the country not only with prime minister*, but with 
a [arge aristooraoy, which wa* the one family taking part in 
any way in admiuistradon, the leadership of the arnty^ the 
wealth and all the privileges of a ruling class. But this family, 
which was eEiorruGus cm account of the very uumcrous legi¬ 
timate and illegitimate children, whom all had, was essentially 
not united internally. There were too many memories of mur¬ 
der and too many suspicions. Denunciations were everyday 
affairs. Every official tried to give frequent proof of his fidelity 
and loyalty by daily appearances before the Frimc Minister, 
when he would greet him with palms pressed together and an 
insincere smite cm his lips, or speak some flattering phrases, 
□I denounce someone. Such a society COuld not possibly last 
long. 

The Prime Minister now erased from the succession list th* 
illcgitSmatc children ofEhim Sham Shir and BSr Sham Shir, 
who had been placed on the list while thcir fathers were ahve, 
and at the same time they were exiled from the Nepal Valley. 
Naturally this action divided the Raaa family, and Juddha Sham 
Shir turned a constdcrablc part of the clan against him. The 
“Ranarchy", as the system was secretly called, scemcd to bc 
rotten outside and inride. Seeing this, the Prime Minister 
resigned, and went to India to bve with his family, in 1^45. 
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Faidma Sham Shir was the next Prime. Mmisticr. A wind of 
freedom and democracy was blowing not only from distant 
lands, but straight serMS the Indian franticr. In India the 
Congress Party was warJdng feverishly to win independence, 
with eventual success, and thig condict waa reflected in the 
youth ofNepalr They too organized their Congress Party, which 
undertook civil resistance agaJnjt the government. Many young 
men were imprisoned, though, because of the Prime Minister's 
liberal views, moat of tliem were soon icieaKd. Padma Sham 
Shjr himself felt that the time for dictatorship was past, and 
that new times demanded a new system. He wished to bring 
in a democratic form of government, and invited specialists 
from India to draw up a consdtution for Nepal. Unhappily [hia 
ConatiLutifin remained only on paper, as those who we:fe around 
the Prime Minister obstructed the application of his ideas, and 
he himscUf was either too weak or insufficiently energetic to 
force hia ideas into practicCr 

He also democratized educatum to some CKtentj, creating 
many state schools, and the ff rst school for girb, who until then 
had been excluded from education. At last, weary of the con^ 
flict between his democratic ideals and the rcactiouaxy family 
defending ita " ‘rights^^ he went to India, and from there aent in 
his resignation in IP4B. 

His succeasoi, Mohan Sham Shir (after all these names WC 
muat read Jang Bahadur £ana, which was, as it were, the 
surname of every member of the family of rank) was a social 
reactionary, India, newly independent, could have no sym¬ 
pathy with him. However, when he aent traopa to aid the new 
Indian government In its difEcultics in Hyderabad and Kash¬ 
mir, he was appointed an honorary general of the Indian Aimyr 
Meanwhile the discontent among the youth of Nepal increased, 
and, as a result, many found thcmaclvca in prison. Others io 
exile, while a third group continued underground aetivitieSr 
Then Mohan Sham Shir made a blunder in internal strategy. 
He confiscated the property of all the descendants of Bhim 
Sham Shir, Two of them, who had property in India, su^ 
ported the liberation movement with rinanclal help. 

New something unforeseen happened. The student of 
Nepalese history will already have grown used to the idea that 
the name of a Idng only ap|X!ars like a ghost when he comes to 
the throne or takes refuge in India. Again the King fled, but 
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this time not to Bcoares, but to Delhi; aiwl this changed th* 
cdoirse of history. 

King Tribliuvan, only fifty ycar^ old^ but having he^n King 
for forty years already^ tiad been a j^soncr in hia palace* in the 
golden cage which the Prime MiJiiatcr Isept looked. \Vith his 
two wives he lived in liucuiious surroundings* amusing himself 
with reading and photography. But his books were censored. 
If he received a visit* hft had to endure the company of a third 
person* acting as a secretary or servant* but In fact a spy for die 
Prime i'linister. He was allowed neither a teleplione nor a car 
On the rare occasions when he was allowed a little excursion* 
be had (0 aak the Prime Mi nistcr for a car, and a crowd of spies 
accompanied him, keeping watch over his words and deeds. 

Nevertheless, the awakening of the masses percolated through 
the sealed walls of the palace, and the King found it intolerable 
that his life should drift on, uselessly. He began to have secret 
meetings with the Indian Ambassador, in which, itaeems, a Ger* 
man Fiaulelu Erfka, who was in the palace as a physiotherapist* 
treating one of the queens, aided him. One day the King a.-ikcd 
the Prime Minister for a car and leave to go on a hunting trip. 
The Prime Minister sent transport and an escort* which did not 
suspect that the picnic baskets were full of the royal famiiys 
jewels and valuables. Tliuj prepared, and with his whole family 
«cept for his grandchildren, the King drove the car through 
the gate of [he Indian Embassy, which swung open at the right 
moment as previously agreed. 'I'hc IndEan Ambassador O'btaiued 
permisginu for the family to take refuge in Delhi. In November 
ip^o the fhmily flew to India and were very well received by 
Prime Minister Nehru. Seeing this moral support from the 
Indian Government, the Nep^ Congress Party concentrated 
its forces and attacked Nepalese territory in nine places. 

Immediately afler the flight of the monarch the Prime 
Minister declared the throne vacant, and a five-yeai^old grand¬ 
son of the King, who had remained in Katmandu, was crowned. 
But now, with [he Cottgress forces attacking and the Indian 
Government giving moral support, the situation seemed dcs- 
peratCj the more so as the government could not, for want of 
roads, concentrate troops Co defend itself, and India would not 
allow tmops to pass through her territory. Thq people of Nepal 
itself and even the regular army showed signs of aympathy with 
the King and the popular rising. 
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The of (he r^inJly rcccgnized that the SLlu&tion 
was ajflinst (hem and decided 10 a^xept a compromise. Repre¬ 
sentatives of both partieSj together with the King^ discussed the 
matter in Delhi* after which King Tribhuvan returned to Kat¬ 
mandu On 1 3 th February* 195(1 proclaitnlttg the creation of a 
provisional coalitiicn govenmientr This was the end of the 
"Ranarehy'V 

However* neither the King nor the people were thinbing of a 
drastic eJiminadon of the Kana fatmly, or of vengeance in any 
form. On the contrary, the new govemment very demo¬ 
cratically consisted of hve membcis of the Kaita family, (bur 
other persons* and the King himseLf as hcadir 

The leader of the Nepal Congress Party* the able and shrewd 
B. P. Koiralai became Prime Minister of a democratic govern- 
ment. He changed the Cabinet several times in the course ofa 
few years, but none of the government showed themsdves 
capable of putting the country on a souod economic footing or 
satis^ing t^ demands of the people concerning free democratic 
elections. 

Meanwhile, at the beginning of 1955* the King Tribhuvan 
Bit Bikram Shah Deva died in Kice^ and his eldest son* Shri 
Panch (P^ve Times Lord, that is His Majesty) Maharajadiraj 
{King of Kings) Mahendra Eir Bikratti Shah Deva became 
King, Special representatives of many governments were present 
at hia magniftcent coronation the following year. 

But Cabinet crises followed. 

In February jgjS* at (be time when I am writing these Lines* 
he has coine to an agreement with several parties to set up a 
cabinet without a prime minister, with himself as head of the 
Ministry. Besides the normal tasks of government, this Cabinet 
will have ihs task of preparing free democratic elections for a 
parliaTncnt of ttVO hous^aj to take place in a ycaris time- Let us 
hHJpe that this will bring to Nepal the soIuEion of many serious 
problems, and that internal peace which it deserves to have at 
last after so tumultuous a history. 
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WHO ARE THE NEPALESE? 

BotK rijSTObaCAL development of Kqpal and the variety of 
facial types to bo seen in the COontryj show that the people of 
Nepal do not belong to one single racial stockr The Nepalese 
may be divided roughly into three main gronpa. The firat Is that 
of Tibeto-Byrmese origin, to which belong the Newaris of the 
Katmandu Valley and most of the trilhs oF eastern Nepal. In a 
more general grouping these arc attached, to the Mongol race. 
The second group consists of more recent Mongol arrivals, 
mostly the tribes Gunmg and Magar, while the third racial 
group is composed oF the Aryans and the pre-Aryan Dravidian^ 
who have come from India. This third group has permeated the 
other two, modifying their raciai charactcrlstlcSj language and 
mode oFlife. 

The Nev/arls are generally regarded as the primeval dwellers 
in the Katmandu Valley. At all events they are responsible For 
all the architectural and artistic monuments SO abundantly 
scattered over it. The Newaris arc short, moat ofleii slender, 
witli a pale yellowish compleKion. The chcch-bcmcj arc some¬ 
what prominent and the face squarish, with black hair and a 
very scanty beard in men of mature age only. This outward 
appearance would In itself canfirm a distant Mongol ancestryj 
and lead the observer to reject the Newari legend that they 
originated in south India. 

The house of the better-off Newari CCuLSistS of several rooma, 
cither one beyond the other horiaontaily or one above the other 
vertically in two or three stories. Perhaps the house of my friend 
Puma Harsha in Katmandu may he taken as typical. On the 
ground floor, On the side facing the Street^ there are shops, and 
facing the courtyard an empty space intended for cowa and 
farming twls, though not in use at present as he has 1(10 COWS 
Or tools. Afber crossing a small square yard with .some stone and 
wooden idols on the wall^ we go up to the first floor, where the 
one room, which Is fairly large. Is the reception room. Although 
it contains one chair and a small table in the Western style, 
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my friend having spent two years in Italy, we generally left our 
shots outside and sat on Uic carpet. Only when we had become 
close rrienda did he invite me to the second floor, in whidi was 
his wwk-room, iuid «:p]ain that on the same floor were also the 
family diitin^'jroom and the kitchen. On the third floor were 
the b^rooms and also a small closed room never entered cKccpc 
by [nembera of the family; the tiny chapel, a place large enough 
to carry Out certain religious ceremonies or to meditate in 
sohtude. 

The Newaris are Buddliists, but many of their eustoms arc 
not found anywhere else. 

The birth of a child ia an event in which the whole family 
tsikes part. Two days after birth, when the umbilwal cord of the 
infant is CUC^ parents, grandparentg and all the family flic in 
front of the baby and aggcmblc in the rOOm in which the child 
was born, Co submit to a puriCoalioci ceremony. The infant 
itself is washed with scsaine oil. 

Often I saw, in some side street of Katmanduj and in odicr 
towns, a naited woman Bittin|f IB the itrect outside the door of 
her house. Only when I came very near would she throw a piece 
of cloth Over her lap. When I questions I wiks tO'kl that jbe 
had just given birth to a child. After the second-day ceremony 
the straw that was spread on the floor for the birth is burned, 
and afterwards the mother must sit naked ouisidc the house for 
eight days, duri ng which her aunt Or older sister mauagos her 
with oil twice a day. During this whole period she dora not 
conceal her nakedness from cither family or strangers. 

Rice is given for the first time to a girl baby at Jive months 
and a boy baby at six. This ocremiCirLy, too, is important and is 
a new opportunity f&r a family gathering,, a communal meal 
and the bringing gifts for the baby. At seven years old both 
boys and girls have their ears piertM. In the same ceremony 
the boy has hia first haircut. Before the barber begins his work, 
the paternal untie of the child pretends to cut tht boy^J hajr. 
When the work has been done, the maternal aunt of the boy 
gives the barber a complete set of clothes. The boy is given an 
assortment of sweetmeats, which he must not cat, but throw at 
the barber. The cut hatr of the boy is oO'lIccted in a brotiae hoit 
and throv/n into a river aa part of a rcligiotJS ceremony. 

The neat important celebration Is at the age of twelve, when 
the btjy is taught how to fasten his loindoth and at the same age 
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a girl is married to SI dtfUS fruit OtHcd a JeJ, The signific&ncc 
of this Wifididillg ii (hat widowi in general do not have the right 
to ireitiarryj but the Newari woman never becotai'CS a widoiv^ for 
even if her real husband dies the bel^ her£.r&t husband^ survives, 
and therefore she may marry agaiHr 

Her first mCEB(ruati(m is marEted by another important 
ceremony^ which is perhaps the harshest expeiicnte in heir lifCr 
During this difhoult time the girl is shut up for ttvelve days m 
a dark room^ quite alonfij with no one permitted to visit her; 
even her food is given her through a window or a half-opeucd 
door Ac last on the twelfth day her aunt comes and puts a bctcl 
nut in her mouthy white another woman Cuts her nails. On the 
following day light is let into the JTOom and a priest performs a 
purifying ceremony. Thus purified, the girl goes to the temple 
and prays in front of (he clcphant-hcadcd figure of the god 
Ganesha, the god of goad fbrtuneL Of course this ceremony, 
toO] cannot be allowed to pass winhouc a family feast and many 
presents to the girl, who^ from then onwards, is regarded as a 
woman. 

A wedding is notable for the absence of the bridegtoom 
during the whole ccremoifiV] which 13 carried] out by the bride 
and her compaEiions. Child marriage is unknown to the 
Newarii. Divorce is easy ibr a Newari man, but the Newari 
woman docs nnt have this right, and cannot go against the wiih 
of her husband in the matter. At the wedding ceremony the 
exchange of duck eggs has a special importance. These appear 
in several other ccrcmonjcs, and at last when a corpse JS laid 
on. an improvised bier Ibur duck eggs are placed at the camera. 
Only male members of the family accompany the corpse to the 
cremaiion ground, and on returning they smoke their faces in a 
purification ceremany. 

The Newaris arc a pcaccftil people. This is also shown by 
the fact that, though they are divided into castes, the Ksha- 
triya or military caste u not found among them. There was 
never slavery among them, and there were no untouchables. 
Apart from the agricultural class called Jyiipu the Newaris aro 
mostly ardsts, craftsmen and tradesmen, and as such they are 
unsurpassed in the whole country. They have now also filtered 
into government adnuTUStradon, but they are not recruited 
into the army. 

The Newari language is related to Tibetan and Burmese, 
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and retains a. monosyliabic character. It does not have a script 
of its own, but has adopted Sajishrit, which it has modihedl &r 
its needs. Many Newaii manuscripts in Sanskrit script and aiso 
a few in other Indian ecript£ have enriched Nepalese history and 
literature. 

Related Co the Newari arc the Kirantisj who live in the 
eastern pan of Nepal. They are mentioned in the ancient 
narrative Maitabh/iraia and, as we have already seen in the 
chapters on Nepfli’a history, they have been, fora long time, the 
rulers of the KatmandLi Valley. The chief tribes belonging to 
this group are RaiS:^ Llmbu^ Khambu^ Vakka and Yikthumha. 
There is now a tendency to call the whole group Rais:^ once the 
name only of their chicis. 

In rcUgiDii these tribes call themselves sometimes Hindu, 
sometimes Buddhist^ but in fact they practise the animism of 
primitive Tibet. At birth ascrologers work out the horuacopc 
of the infant, which will control, all the actions of his future life. 
Three Or four days after the birth of the infant, the father 
organises a great banquet fur the relatives. When the gtieaU 
depart, they arc given what is left of the food, insistently^ and 
the social standing of the father U judged by the amount of food 
forced on the guests. In order that this event may be organized 
with sufficient pomp, it is often put off for several months— 
and after it misery often files in at the windo.w^ but this does 
not matter, once honour has been saved. 

The people of this region have a very cheerful disposition, 
and sing all day, even on the roads or working in the Helds. I 
often heard women singing in unison as they Stood tip to mid- 
calf in mtid^ transplanting rice all day. So^rrictiincs when they 
noticed me sitting or standing in the neighbourhood listening 
to their pleasant melodies^ they passed some remarks with a 
smile and then continued to sing, improvising some verses that 
referred to me. 

They have become very clever improvisers and singers of 
dialogues. This art is important io oourtshipr Generally a 
number of young men who want to marry the same girl meet, 
and then there is a dispute in song, vdth the girl, who, from 
constant practice^ is generally more witty than her suitors. The 
mlc is lhai a man who cannot answer one of her verses must 
fall out of the contest. But if the girl cannot answer one of the 
young men, she must marry hun. A girl is very seldom stuck for 
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a reply. And this ii preciseiy her weapon, Ear, if &hc lik« one of 
the youag men, she simply pretends to be at a loss and does not 
reply. On the foltowinj day (lie yoim^ man will visit her father 
with gifts and the feast wil[ be prepared. 

I was present at such a contest one Saturday aftemoon—in 
Nepal Saturday is the festival day and Sunday a grtitral work* 
ing day—in a wide street in the suburbs of Katmandu, The 
actors were two young men, dressed in clean clothes, but bare¬ 
footed, squatting on the grassy verge of the street on one ude, 
and on the other side, some twelve yards away, amocheuaudher 
two daughters, dfcsscd in the Style of prosperous peasants^ stood 
by the wall. About thirty other people stood or sat about 
enjoying the fun of the sung debate between the two youths and 
one of the girls. Her sister was mamed^ as one could sec by the 
red Hne in the middle of her bair-partang. I notioed that the 
men always needed at least ten seconds to think of (heir replies^ 
although they were taking part only every other time, while the 
girl filed off her verses as though she Lad prepared them long 
before. In faet most of the verses seemed to be customary ones. 

A young man beside me translated some -af the verses. One 
of the men praised the girl^s beauty. She rephed ; “Many hshes 
in the water ate beautiful; why do you not look at them?” 
The other man sang: “While the fishes swim in dumbness, your 
charming voice completes the beauty.” She: “If you want a 
lovely song, who does that better chan a bird?” He : “Neither 
fish nor bird Las a warm heart, such as a man longs for to make 
a home," Aud so they continued far anocLer twenty minutes, 
wllile THJt only the singing girl, but also her sdstcr and mother, 
observed the young men. At a certain moment the mother 
made a very discreet signal with her eye to the girl, as if advising 
her to go. The girl accepted this, but not before sLc had the last 
wordj which was roughly this: “ Many people in the village and 
the town wear a skirt and a nosoring; go on looking among 
them; certainly one of them will he just what you long for for 
your hotuc,” (The nose-ring is a characteristic femimnc jew'd, 
since most men too wear ear-rings.) While the last words of the 
verse were being ptoDounccd the girl made a hasty retreat from 
the battlefield, so that no reply was possible. It seemed that 
neither young man was the girl's type—or the type to please her 
motherr 

The Rais in eastern Nepal arc very liberal in their marriage 
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lawB. The oiily rule it th^^t cousin marriage up to the third 
generation arc forbidden, and marriagej between the children 
of friends linked in t 7 ti(—a. friendship ritually established hy a 
priest and con/irined in bloody or a kind of blood-brotherhood^ 
known also in ocher parts of the country. Wiveg quite oElcn 
elope with another man, and this is in itxcEf sufficient grounda 
for a divorce and re-marrla^e. This makes the marriage system 
rather proviaonaJ, 

The Rai3> unlike the majority of the Nepalese, bury their 
dead in tombE, if the family can afford It in a wooden coHm, 
if not, wrapped in white ilnen^ and they mark the tomb with a 
simple stone and a flag. 

To this group two tribes must be added " tbe Sherpas and the 
Bhotias, both of more recent Tibetan origin than the others^ 
although the Bhodas seem to have come from the neighbouring 
land of Bhutan, Both these tribes live along the Ubetan border, 
and in phyacal appearance^ mode of life and even language 
they are very near to the Tibetans. In religion they art Lamaists^ 
with a great desire to visit Lhasa once in their lives. The 
Sherpas have become world famous as porters at great heights, 
and aU Himalayan cjtpcdidtms Cake for granted tlit us* of 
Sherpas as porters, portcr-chieB and even as chmbing com¬ 
panions; for* apart from their amazing strength and ease of 
adaptation to heights, they show an astounding fidelity to their 
masters and comrades. 

One morning I had a long talk With the youpg ^hexpa, 
Pemba Norpu> who had had an accident in the recent British 
expedition to Machu Fuchari, and had One leg in ptasEcr, and 
the fifty-fivc-ycar-fild, already famous, Dava Tensing Sirdar, 
portcrHjhief. He is a veteran of the Cho Oyu expedition of 
Shipton in of the successful Everest expedition in 1953 p 

of the Hillary expedition to Makalu, and he has climbed on 
Kanchenjunga and Annapurna with Evans and with the Swiss 
expedition On Everest in 1956. Of all these expeditions he says 
his favourite is that to Kanchenjunga, where there was splendid 
co-opcjation between the Europeans and the Sherpas, He loves 
motintains, and would like to lead an expcdidoii of his own 
Bome day. In hk village, Khumjung, ten days' march from 
Katmandu and only a few hours away fromSolokumbu, the 
birthplace of Termng Norgay* the people traditionally occupy 
themselves growing miUet and potatoes and trading with Tibet. 
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Bxit in Mcent years many naen have worked as porten for cx- 
pedidoM. He said that in some villages one woman marries 
several brntheiij but not in his villager To be photographed he 
put on his Westem-styk coat with severai medals, which he 
explained to me. After so much contact with Europeans^ he 
sdll wears lon^ plaits of hair, which go round his head. Why? 
Because his good friend Evans would not let him cut them off. 

Two hours later, when I was dining with Colonel Proud, the 
Chatgi d'AffaircS to the Blddsh Embassy in Katmandu^ Dr. 
Charles Evans coniirined what the Sherpa had said. On this 
occaaion the world-fitnous mountain climber had come, so he 
told me, only to take a walk as far as Wamche Ba?ar with his 
new wife, to introduce "Tlie Mountain” to her. But I was 
almost certain that in passing he would study some new posai- 
bdlity of climbing some ^ 'hiiP'. 

West of Katmandu there are two tribes who arc recognized 
as being of Mongolian origin. They are the Gurungs and the 
Magars. The first live mostly in the mountains, the second 
further south, in the undulating and flat regions. Both tribes are 
Buddhist, but their religion and custor™, espedally those of the 
Magars, arc rtiucli modified under the influence of the migrants 
from India who have mixed with them by marriage. In this 
way both their radal type and their language hav* undergone 
much modificatiDUr 

The Gunmgs are divided into two castes. According to 
legend, a Idng of the tribe Takur sought the daughter of the 
Gurung ruler in marriage. The latter sent a beautiful ^rl, who 
was in fact not the princess but a slave. But the practical joke 
was not discovered nndl the girl was already mother to three 
princes. After a hitter protest and some threats, the ^ut 
princes* was scat to be the second wife of the Takur king. 
According to It^gend, the dcsoendant* of the princess are upper- 
caste Gurungs and the descendants of the slave-girl arc lowcr- 
caste Gurungs. 

The Magars are divided into sui main sub-trihes, whose 
names arc; Alt^ Pun, Kana, Buda or Budathoki^ Ghard and 
Thapa. 

When L had this list before me for the first time^ I noticed a 
curious coincidence. The Hungarians, Mongol in origin, call 
themselves Magyars, and this other Mongol people has almost 
the same name, Magar. The old part of the Hungarian capital 
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i* Budsj and near it thetie is the small town of Budafokn whose 
inhabiunu arc Budarokl in Hutigarian. Amciii^ the central 
Asian Magan one juh’tribc ia called Buda or BudathoJdL Also 
the name rfanothersub-tribeH the Pun^ is vciry liletHungi which 
was the racial name of the Hungarians when they came from 
Asia something over a thousand yean agOL Afterwards I began 
to invesdgatej and fouud that about half of all the family names 
of the Magars would not be out of place among the Magyara. 
Naturally I became most enthusiaatic about tliis discoverys and 
wrote to the Scientifie Academy of Budapest at once about 
my obficrvatioiif asking if it would be worth while for me to 
cany out furtber rtsearches in this field. But three months later 
I received a disappointing reply. The Secretary of the Academy 
wrote that this ‘^phonetic coincidence" had been observed 
already some flfiy years earlier^ but that today it was regarded 
as no more than comcidcncc^ and that it ii impossible for there 
to be any rclatiomlt.Ep between the Magars and the Magyars. 
So the reader should not allow himself to be infected hy my 
blundering enthusiasm. Btundciing, at least, until someone 
proves otherwise. ... 

Among the Gunmp and the Magars the birth of a child is 
celebrated for eleven days. For ten of these only the members of 
the family take part, and on the eleventh there is a great feast 
to which guests art invitjcd. The feast for the birth of a boy is 
especially splendid, tor only a son can taStc proper tare of the 
funeral ceremony foc hls father. The Dame of the child, or at 
least its firsc letter^ ia given hy the astrologer according to the 
child’s horoscope. After the age of five boys and girls may he 
married, which la done by the future fathtr-indaw giving the 
girl a gold ring. In fact, child marriages occur only among 
high-caslc people, while others marry between fifteen and 

eighteen. ^ 

A man may have several wives, but Is mamed to only the 
first with special cereinomes. Those who follow, like remarried 
Widows and concubincs, are regaidcd as second-class wives. 

In the past, if a wife, was unfaithful her huibaud was entitled 
to cait oiFher nose, and upper lip. This, however, could be done 
only for a first adultery, I do not know why, but someone has 
commented that jt may be because most wives have only one 
nooe. But this "right” punishes not only her, hut also the 
revengeful husband, who continues to hve with a mutilated 
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woman. However^ that is not die end of the manor by any 
means^ the injured husband was also endUed to cut the lovtr 
into piDCica with his khukri, Jang Bahadur modiliod thia un¬ 
written iawj commanding that the offender should fitit be 
imprisoned, and that the execution might begin only when, his 
guilt had been proved. In a public place and in the presence of 
the people, the buaband gave him a few yards' start and both 
began to run at the same time. If the husband caught the 
lover, he could kill him with the But if he succeeded in 

escaping, the case was closed for ever. The offender could also 
accept, instead of death, the humihatiOJl of trawhng under the 
feet of the husband, an act by which he also lost hk caste. But 
it is said that this hardly ever happened; everyone preferred 
death to such a huTniliation. Now^ of course, this custom lias 
faded into ancient history. 

Another cKample of justice in Ncpial js the O'rdeal which was 
in ujo in the Kacmandu Valley until the beginning of this 
century. To decide guilt in a triah the judge wrote the names of 
the two opponents on two pieces of paper, and pul these, rolled 
into bads, into the two ends of a reed. Two court officers 
carried the reed to the basin called Rani Pokhari, where two 
men of the Icatherworkers’ caste, afber saying a suitable prayer^ 
dived under the water. When the first cf them came up, the 
half of the cane that was on his side, together with the bit of 
paper^ was destroyed. The other half cf the cane was carried to 
the judgement hall, where the name of the "guilty party” was 
revealed. Thus justice was entirely a game of chance. 

The hfagars and Gurungs are very fine fighting men and 
contribute most soldiers to the army. 

Higher than these in the social scale stand the triha Thakur 
and Kfaas. The Thakurj claim that they arc of Toyal descent 
from somewhere in India. They are divided into several dans, 
and from the highest of these, the clan Shah, the kings of Nepal 
come. The members of this tribe arc pale-skinned, handsome 
and intelligent. 

The Khas arc abo proud of their descent. Their nantc is 
mentioned in ancient writings as early as a.d. jooo, as a people 
conungfrom Rajasthan in India. 

Lastly^ the Brahmins. These arc the pureft represcniatives 
of the immigraTiCs from India in various historical epochs. How* 
ever^ they do not belong to one tribe or even to one nation^ 
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but to the highiat caste of tbe Hindu SDdal system. When 
the Brahmins came tn Nepalj they forced upon tlie people 
of that country the caste systcni, since this established them 
in a privileged position. And today in Nepal the people is 
divided into castes^ not only those who arc Hindus by religion, 
but also the Buddhists^ who nowhere else have any concept of 
such dilTerenccs^ so essentially contradictory to tlie teaching of 
Buddha. 

The immigrant Brahmins gave their own priestly caste to 
no one in Nepal. However, for Buddhists the- caste Banra of the 
Newaiii priests has the same status, and in the north the Lamas 
enjoy rimiJar privileges. 

The sons of Brahmins and of women of the Gurung and 
Magar tribes were received into the Kshatriya or soldier caste. 
Tilt tribes Thakur and Khas automadcaily entered the same 
caste. Everyone in the country who accepted the Hindu religion 
was autocnaticaliy accepted into the Vatsya castc^ that 19, the 
thitd caste, and the city^dwellers entered the caste in accord¬ 
ance ivith the profession or trade of each pcrsonj whether 
Hindu or Buddhist. 

Only members of the Brahmin and Kshatriya cas tes use the 
sacred thread, which is a white thread hanging from one 
shoulder to the opposite hip. This mark of belonging to a caste 
19 given by the priest at an important ccremciny when a boy JS 
of a certain age, and is never removed unltss to be replaced by 
a new one. It is washed every day, hut on the body itself 

Contact between mcmbcn of different castca is forbidden. 
This prohibition, concems chiefly eating, drinking and sexual 
relations. But if such a thing should happen, a proper purifica¬ 
tion ccrcmany, with prayers and gifts of money to [he priests, is 
powhlc. According to the law, if soiuconc pretends to be of a 
caste superior to bis own and so induces a member of another 
caste to eat, drinV or have scaual intercourse with him, he may 
be punished hy a fine or imprisonment. 

But we have already saM that often the Brahmins had 
relations with Gumng and Magar women. From these relations 
a c|uitc new tribe resulted, the Ghetri, whose members arc 
Kshatriya by castc, as are the deiccndanta of Brahirdns and 
Tbafcur oj Khas women. 

Because of these mneed unions and also because of the many 
occupationSj each of which has a special place tu the social 
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hlfiTStrchy, C 39 tC 9 and aub-gastcs liavc iiciw multiplied until there 
are some sixty-faur. For maniple^ tlie sou of e Chetii man tvith. 
a Magar Or GuTvug wotnan (rather lower in the social scale 
than he) is by name a Chetri, but by the strict njicj a true 
Chetrl^ even, his own father, would never have the right to eat 
with him. But if the woman is a widow, this again changes the 
caste of the child and gives him a special family name. Thus 
erveryont has to remember with what caste members he has the 
right to eatj with whom he may cat anything except ricc, with 
whom he may cat hut UOt drifth, widi whom lie may diirik 
anything except wane, and so on. The lowest caste in the,social 
scale is that of the sweepenj and a little above them come the 
leathenvorkcrs and fishermen. 

In India, the untouchables:^ who are OUtalde castc, had not 
the right to enter temples, take water from the common well 
or go to public meetings. Untouchabiiity in this sense docs not 
CTOit in Nep&L Here temple entry is permitted to all, and in 
some temples even the guards and priests’ assistants are ment' 
bets of the low^t castes. 

All the slaves liberated in 1934 formed a new caate with the 
name Shiva Ehakti, and they may marry only among thfitn- 
Selvcs, 

In the morning, on risit^, the NepaJese drink tea with milk 
and plenty of sugar and sp[ccs> but take nothing to eat. They 
dine at ten. At abcttC midday they drink another cup of tea and 
perhaps eat some sweetmeat, and have supper at dx in the 
evening. Because of thno^table, ojhcea in Katmandu are 
□pen from I [ a.m. to 5 p.m. 'The main meal consists of rice, 
except in the poor villages of the mountains, where it is replaced 
by millet. Potatoes^ lentib, some leaves rcscmbliug spina^^ are 
also used, all with plenty of spice, especially paprika. Eggs,, 
chicken and goat complete the diet of Nepalese in cOmfortaUe 
drcumgtanccg. buffalo meat is also eaten by some tribes and 
castes^ hut this is: revolting to a good Hindu. There are many 
food taboos among the Nepalese. For example, an orthodox 
Brahmin is a hundred per cent, vegetarian. He never touches 
even an egg. However, this does not necessarily mean a meagre 
menu. I was onqe invited to supper at the home of my friend 
Keshab KLam Josi, a young Brahmin astrononncT, The family 
name Jod in i^elf means “astrologer'', and he tried to ahow that 
his ancestors for at Jeast seven generations had been astrolcigeis. 
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Hi? father stUI practlss this art^ but be himself^ bringiiig tradi- 
tion up to date, wm studyitig astronomy, Thai evening we sat 
cross-on a mat, father azul mn one an each stde of me, 
each with ten plates round him full of various vegetables, rtwts 
and cereab^ of which more than half were unknown to me. Two 
dishes were sweet, one of them being a milk dish, Seforc the 
meal ended, the mother and sister of my friend^ who had 
waited on us all the time, brought very thick black tea, into 
which nty friend put a large piece pf 9alt^ rancid yak butter, as 
Js the Tibetan custom. It was the first time I bad taken this 
drink—■! say "takcn^% as “enjoyed" would be rather au over¬ 
statement. When J ate with my young friend Shri Prakash Rana 
the food was served on a large nickel-plated dish with St|uare 
and triangular holes for the various items of food and a larger 
oval hoJe ill the centre for the rice. The middle clashes in Nepal 
eat with a spoon, whereas m neighbouring India, avhich is Under 
much more direct ’Western ioflueaec, even an educated city 
man prefers at home to cat with his fingers. It is a general 
custom that the women of the house do not eat with the men, 
but a-fiicT them^ in the kitchen, eating wliat they leave, though 
not from their plates. 

To kill a cow or bull is a grave crime in Nepal, and the fact 
that wc Europeana cat the meat of the sacred animal makes us 
barbarians in thcir eyes. Howe'v'Kr, there ii one caste that eat* 
it readily. This is the carte of Icathcrworkers. When a cow dies, 
the Icathcrworkers are called and carry it away to nnakc the 
bide into shoes. It is not surprising that, seeing so much meat, 
they began to eat it, and now tbi? » an accept^ fact. They arc 
already so low in the sodal scale that this cannot make things 
much worse for them. Apart from them, the Kirantis in the cast 
arc the last eaters of beef. Two hundred years ago Prilvi 
Narayan attacked and conquered their country under the 
pretcint that they “still practise the ancient and savage custom 
of eating the flesh of CCWs". The Magaia and Gurung? and 
several other tribes also do not cat goat meat from female goats, 
while the Rais will not touch even hc-goat^j meat. Some 
tribes horrified at the sight of fUh, while for others it is a 
great delieaiCy. 

In almost the whole of Nepal a kind of brandy made from 
rice is prepared, and both men and women, especially in the 
villages, arc very fond oTLt. 
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Aiccordlng to tradition, tht Nepalwc cat with the li^ht hand 
only and do not wear shoes at meala, Bcfhrft bc^girtninj to cat 
they a small piece to a dog, and at the end of the meal they 
dedicate a small piece to the gods, with palms together. 

Men and women smoke tigaretteSj generally rolled in leaves, 
but those rolled in paper which arc now being imported from 
India on a large scale are undoubtedly conquering the markcL 
Insmoldng they do not pul the cigarette in the mouth, but make 
a dgaiettc-holder of the hand, always drawing the smoke 
through a hole formed h/ the thumb and index finger, and 
holding the cigarette eitlicr at the other end in a hole formed 
by the hrtlc huger, or between the httle finger and the ring 
finger. Or poHibly between the mdcK finger and the middle 
finger. When I asked the reason for this I was told that most 
people are poor and hardly ever smoke a whole cigarette, but 
give part of Lt to soHieonc else, who would not like to take it 
if it had been in. someone clse’s mouth. I observed that this was 
truci on an average every cigarette was smoked hy two persons^ 
and some by three. But at home or in his shop the Nepalese 
prefer^ his Narghile, in which, the lobacto, mixed with a little 
hashish, bums on red coals and the smoke passes through a 
round water-vessel before it goes to the smokcr''s mouth by a 
long, straight tube. 

It is said that the very powerful malaria called which 
kilts all who visit the south-westem jungle regions duriug the 
monsoon season is quite poworlcas agaiiist the Tharu tribe, 
which is immune. 

In the Dod region the peasants have the curious privilege of 
using state land and paying for it by giving their women to the 
army as prostitutes. E.ecently the government tried to replace 
this system of payment hy another, but the villagers protested 
indignantly. 

The name Gurkha is somedmes applied to Nepalese gener¬ 
ally^ but most proud of that name are the Magars and Gurun^, 
who give the largest number of soldiera to the SO-called Gurkha 
laments serving abroad. The history of these regimenta began 
in tSi^, when the British for the first time defeated Nepalese 
troops. I’hen many soldiers from the broken forces, of Amar 
Singh Thapa joined the British army. Their families were perse¬ 
cuted in Nepal. In iBid, after the peace treaty wm signed, the 
British, who recognised the fine fighting qualities of the 
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Nepalese fioldier, w>n the riglit to lecmit volunteer; for 4 paid 
army. Since then the Gurkha regimeats h^vc always cxistedj 
though the size has fluctuated, The number ofNtpalese »>l<iien 
invelvod in the First World War waa something Ukc HOO/KO, of 
whom 20^000 perished on the field of battle. 

Several Rritigh oflicers of Gurkha regiments have described 
their experiences, and I was able to converse with some of 
them. They all agreed that the Gurkhas were among the flnest 
aoldiei's in the worlds thdr courage and loyalty are generally 
praised. 

The part played by Gurkhas in the Second World War was 
also large. After it, when the lauds of southern Asia became 
independent, the Gurkha regiments remained within the frame¬ 
work of the Indian and Malayan armies and the Burmese 
police forces, and a great many demobilised soldiers might 
be seen doing the duties of night watchmen and jam tor; in the 
whole of southern Asia. The ^Asc^ri, a large Curved knife carried 
in the bdr, distinguishes them. The Nepalese Jeams to use thl» 
weapon at a very early age, and it is said that if (he iAirAri is 
drawn from its sheath by an angty Gurkha, then blood must 
bo shed. If he then cbaiyges his mietd, he is ready to- cut his own 
finger so as not to disobey the tradition. Hia extraordinary 
skill in manipulating the MicAri in battle haa given rise to the 
legend that he throws it at his enemy; in fact it is never used as 
a throwing weapon. Indeed, he docs not need to throw it while 
he can take a few steps forward. 

This, at least, I was told hy K.ul Bahadur Gurung, while we 
chatted, sitting OH tJic steps of the courtyard of the Hoyal Hotel 
in Kalmandu, where he now works as a guard. His birthplace 
is the village Bankata, in the western mountains^ from which 
he sc» the snowy peaks of Annapurna and Dhaulagiri, and, if 
he climba a small height, also the sharp pyramid of Macha 
Pucbarl on the horizon. The slopes of the mountains are 
wooded, and in spring the abundant rhododendrona give an 
extraordinary charm to the Uttlc village, filling everything 
witb pink flowers. The house of Kul Bahadur is not ktrge, and 
there arc eleven people in his famfly community. The family 
15 employed chiefly in agriculture, producing maize and millet, 
as the place is ratlier too cold for rice. The father of rhe family 
also acts as the village priest. They belong to the sub-tribe 
Koronja of the Guruug tribe, and the members of this group 
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never intcr-marry^ although they arc obliged to marry aiiimcone 
from the Guning tribe. 

Kul Bahadur joined the army in When 1 asked hinn 

^liy, he said ibat in his village every young man wished lo 
become a soldier. This desire k already in tbeir blood. He 
himself had two broEhers and five cougins in Gurkha regimenta. 
When they came home from time to dmej in fine uniforms and 
with several medalSj they were received with great respect by 
the villagers. Thcv' brought fmt clothcs as presents for their 
family^ and aiao money for the homo. And when they began to 
tell tales of their experiences in distant lands^ tbeir families 
would listen for houH. MaturaJly the yonng men. were the must 
eager listeners. They all wanted to imitate these brave men, and 
some day oomc home with glory and money, after visiting SO 
many far countriea. 

"And how did you join the army? Tell me." 

"I had to walk for three days and travel by lorry one day ta 
reach Gorakhpur in India.*’ 

The British were not entitled ta send recruidng commissions 
into Nepal itself But they employed Nepalese red red soldiery 
as their go*betWCetlS. One of these led Kul Bahadur and several 
other young men over the frontier. On the following day the go- 
between advised the young men to wash themselves thoroughly 
for the medical examinatioo, Kul Bahadur was accepted and 
received a unilonn and five rupees J he was then transported EiO 
Dehra Dun. There he was taught army discipline and drili, 
which arc very congenial to ah Nepalese, 

The six medal ribbons in a row on the breast of Kul Bahadur 
indicate that he is a brave soldier. How did he cam them? 
In Burma he fought the Japanese in. 1944, and on one octasion 
with some of his comrades, he was wUhout food for a week, 
but they did not surrender their position. On another occasion, 
in IndO'China, in 1955, bis detachment reconquered a fort by 
extraordinary sacrifiocs ... on a third occasion, in Borneo, he 
saved the lives of several comrades, keeping the enemy at bay 
with shots from two rifles. . . , Those little coloured ribbons 
represented a whole rosary of bloody deeds. 

Every second or third year he cattic home with preseuti, 
small sums of money and glory, for a brief rest. 

But at the beginning of 1957 he left the army. He had seen 
enough of the world, piled up gkuy enough, and decided to 
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return to hil homdaud. TKcnctforth he worked as a hotel 
^ard, showing tiis soldierly dUopline and those rather ri^d 
movements which have become second nature to him. He 
receives an amiiial pension. 

That ii the story of a typical Gurkha soldier. 
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Iw NtPAi^ aa in wost OricutaJ laiuts, ncUgion is so intimately 
intcnvQvcn wi[ii daily Sfc that we meet it at every step. The 
aimpleat acts, auch aa waabing Cmc’a hands, eating, dressing, 
and all natural pbenamena such as rain, the phases of the 
moor or the flowering of a tree, arc in some way canncctcd with 
religious behefs and with some kind of ceremony. 

Two thouamd yean ago the majority of the Nepalese were 
followers of tlie doctrine of their fkinous fcllaw-countryman, 
Gautama the Buddha. From then until the preaent day, 
Indians, imnugradTig in various epochs, have brought with 
them the Hindu religion of the Brahmins and forced it upon the 
natives, together with their way of life and social order. Thus, 
one might say, simphTying the prohlem, that in the southern 
regions of Nepal Hinduism prevails, in the north. Buddhism, 
while in the middle—that is, in the greater pare of the country— 
both religions have bcocme mixed, and co-exist not only in the 
same town, but in the same temple and, even more, in the minds 
and hearts of the people and in their complicated ceremonies. 

Extravagant theories have at times forced their way into 
both religious philosophies, even more extravagant practice has 
arisen. Thus the sect known as Shaktism or Tantrism was 
created. It controlled certain groups of both Hindus and 
Buddhists in Nepal, and exists as a sect of both religions. 

Hinduism is not like any other rdigiemi in fact it is not a 
religion in the usual sense. Other reUglDns have established 
certain principles, dogmas and ethical rulffli, which they try to 
make thdr members follow. The Hindu religion is more than 
thatit it the way of life, the principles, the tradition and the 
literature of the Indian popple, sanctioned by the blessing of the 
intelligentsia, the Brahming. 

Thus it is not possible to speak of some founder of Hinduism, 
as one can of other religions, nor tg deftne the year or even the 
epoch in which it began, It was created little by little, through 
many centuries, adopting legends, gods and customs from 
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v^OU9 parB Oif India, and tTansformin^ ihcm^ by the inra- 
hausUbte treauve genius of lii£ Indian penple, into a rich 
jygtcm of life. It contains SO many diverse and even con¬ 
tradictory dements that at bines one begini to wonder if it 
can redly he regarded as a unity. For cximple, on the one side 
it commands not only animal but even human sacrifices, such 
as the burning aJive of widows, but on the other hand it forbids 
meat-eating or the accidental killing nf an insccc; on the one 
hand it recommends an ascetic life dedicated to meditation, 
while on the other hand it commands the Strangeit sexual 
orgies. The amwtr is that Hinduism, is a dynamic religion^ 
open to evolution according to place and time, and that it 
adapts its precepts to the needs of its members. 

The most ancient of the Hindu sacred wiitiiigs Li the 
VtdOj an anthology of hymns written by many authors and 
collected several hundred years before Christ, These are fol¬ 
lowed by one hundred and eight valumes called l/fianu/imi, 
written during several centuries, in which the philosophical 
ideas of the epoch arc explained in story fonTL During the 
fiist century A.P. the great epic of the Mahabharata appeared, 
as a result of the literary taloic uf many authois who were 
separated in time and space. Gods and hcroca from this tiarra- 
live belong to the Hindu religion. 

Bui the most sacred part of it is the SAa^amt Giro, on wl^sc 
philosophy several sects are based. At about the same time 
appeared the other great epic, the writteni down by 

a poet named Valmild; its chief charatters. too entered the 
Hindu religion as gods. Innumcrabte boolts called Ftnvm 
(‘^andent things"), written at this period, collect not only 
stories and comments on them, but also pluloiophical and 
theological ailments. Many hundreds of books under the 
name BraAmarM present collections of rites and ceremonies, 
especially those relating to sacrifkca. A great part of this 
literature is written in Sanskrit, and only part of the fiMsa and 
others is to be found in the regional languages of India. It gives 
evidence of the great creative capacity and also the great 
capacity for metaphysical reflection of the Indian people in all 
epochs of history. 

The many works, and even parts of a single book, were 
written by different people, hviug in different kingdoms, in 
different centuries and often in very dissimilar ciitumst&nccs. 
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Must often they knew very little about tbe ideas of their con- 
temporarieSf for the boob, copied by hand, spread very slowly, 
Thtis it is not rctnaritabic that Hindu rcligioiis literature is full 
of cootradichoias and vaiioua presentations of the same events, 
as also of varying philosophical inteipretationg, Hoiwcver, there 
are some questions of |[eaeral piindplcs on which all Hindus 
arc agreed. 

Ail Hindu philosophers believe in potylh^iic fiantheiitn. They 
accept the existence of many gods, some of whom they worshipi, 
while they magnanimously recognise and adopt many ethers, 
for all the gods, formless or in the farm of man, beast, plant, 
stone or water, arc all various maoifestatiotis of a single 
Universal Spirit, Yet the ordinary Hindu ia a monotheist; 
believing in innumerable gods, he recogniress one chief god, 
who, far him, is at the same dme all the other gods. When he 
says "My God’* to Shiva or Vishnu, he prays at the same time 
to all spirits. 

Also all Hindus are agreed that our present life is only a 
fragment in a long chain of lives, in which the soul is rein¬ 
carnated, using bodies one after the other, like clothes. There is 
a divasityin the details of this treed. The Vedanta philosophy, 
the most ancient, regards the soul of a human b^ng as dii- 
tinguishablc not only from the body but also from the charv 
acter intellect. However, when it leaves the body the soul 
hovers away, surrounded by a transparent substance similar to 
the abandoned body—the "subde body". 

All believe in AimTHt which means ’^action**: our present life 
is the result of the acdons of all our previous lives; so the 
Hindus arc not fatalists; it is not a creator who decides our 
future, but, to a great estcQt, we O'Utselves. 

Thus our life—all our lives—arc provisional, disagreeable 
and sometimes tormented states of being, and the dream of the 
good Hindu is to reach so high a level of spiritual life tbat the 
series of earthly lives may come to an end and the soul, instead 
of a new refneamation, may come into Che presence of Brahma, 
where it will remain in a changeless state, m union with the 
Universal Spirit and in eternal rest. No one knows bow 'near he 
is to this goal, but certainly everyone can, during this life, oome 
near to this ideal by weli-iatentiaiied purity in his conduct, and 
approach the divine spheres by shaping his soul in special 
practices, especially meditadoii. 
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The life of a male Hindu Is divided into four parts^ each 
lajUag twenty-five years. During the fint part one U a pupdJ. 
During the second one lives as the master of a houscL During 
the third One is dedicated to teaching and renoutiocs married 
life, and during the fourth part one must retire to uninhabited 
places in the mountaiiis Or the forests, OT perhaps to the solitude 
of ^ monastery, to meditate. San^iiin is the name of these 
solitaries, and it is the duty of every pious pexEon to give them 
food. 

Many Hindus anticipate age by an early iiudatton. into 
meditatioDj like the sad^t rchiious beggars and other ascetics 
of various Idnds. Toga is based on the idw that fasdng, torture 
and meditation together arc able to create a mental condidon^ 
in which the Yogi has supernatural experiences, real or imag¬ 
inary. The first phase in this procedure a to attain perfect 
physical health by seif-tortUre, in order to set the free 

from bodily cares. Even though this may seem a paradox. Yoga 
exercises are in fact very conducive to health, and the torture 
gradually decreases; I can canfirm this from my own brief 
personal experience. When one achieves a Idnd of insensitivity 
of the body, the intellect caji, be set free, conjccntrated, and the 
soul can, fly at will. 

Hatha Toga is a system forattainingmentalstats by physical 
methods, while Knja Toga is the attainment of ecstasy by a 
mental process. 

The Hatha Toga consists of eight parts: 

t. Practice of the morality of renunciation. 

s. Self-torture and purificatory uiercises. 

g. The attainment of case in suitable bodily postures. 

4. Control of the respiratory system. 

5. Isolation of the acmea from the CKtemal world and tum.- 
ing of them inwards. 

6. Concentration of the thoughts on a single olgeet. 

y. Attainment of a smooth flow of thought between the 
mind and the O'l^ect, without the distraction of other 
thought. 

8. Attainment of a state, in which the mind is identified 
with the effect of thought to such a degree that con- 
sdousness of tho separate esdstcncc of both comes to an 
end. 
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This last pari has several separate ttageSH which may be divided 
chiefly into conscious and uncotiscious. At fiist a aensc of joy 
invades the mind* but iatcr, id the State hnowD as Ditama- 
waghut this sense of joy ia replaced by an apathy in which the 
soul bccomca isolated from the matcrialH including the mind* 
aod kfirmat the active life, ceases. After B^tarma-msgAat in a 
higher state, the consciousness disappears, the Yogi falls into 
a trance and attains provisional cmandpation of the soul. 
Death may mate this atite permanent. 

According to the Hindu CTCcd, therefore* the soul or abnan ia 
clearly distinguishable from and Independent of organs and 
their funedous, and only uses the intellect and senses as its 
irntrumenta. It is eternal and unchanging. 

Four stagrt arc recognized in the life of the soul: awake, 
dreaming in sleep, sleep without dreaming, and the “fourth 
stage” which appears to he that of the soul set free from the 
body. 

Yogis or fakirs sometimes succeed in achieving miradeB, 
whose objective truth is disputed t but such mirncitt are not 
essential or necessary to the attainment of liberation. 

Faiadise, in which there is a life something like our earthly 
one, is not a Hindu concept. The final liberation of the soul 
signifles only a gooBtaflc condidon of ecstatic union with the 
Universal Spirit. Also hell doci not exiat* although various 
hellish worlds are -mentioned* in which, however* the soul 
remains only provisionally, until it is liberated by its own 
merits. Thus it is a kind of purgatory. But no Hindu would 
accept ai just the idea (hat our eternal happiness in a paradisal 
existence or our eternal sudering in the torments of h^ depends 
on our conduct In this one life* as the Gbristian religions teach. 

For WcaiemcTS man is the centre of creation, and the whole 
natural world is at his disposal, ¥or Orientals man is a of 
nature, and must live in harmony with its various manifesta¬ 
tions. Thsc harmonious rdatioiiSj and also rcladoos belwetn 
human beings, arc taught in the twelve books of the collection 
known a* the Code of Mann. This is the Bmhmin and Kshairiya 
code of laws, the most holy book after the Vedas, compiled 
some two thousand years ago. According to it* each. Brahmin 
must every day practise the five chief virtues* of wliich hospi.- 
tajity is one, to create good conditions for his next incarnation. 
For an evil deed he will he reborn as a atone; for an evil word* 
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as & bard or a.ainud; for an evil thought, as a man of low caitc. 
But moral conduct is only an iiMtrumentfor attaining bliss, and 
in no way an aim or ideal. 

Images and tompica arc not nccessaiys Binge G«i is equally 
in every place and in every object, so the most important part 
of the Hindu cult takes place at home, in dally life or in a 
private corner during meditation. 

In the most ancient times when the Aryans came to India 
from the North, they had no tempTei and their gods were not 
at ah, or very nebulously, pcrsonilitd. In these andent Vedic 
times the chief scar in the Aryan firmament was the fire-god 
Agni, who had mainly three aspects, rcprcjcndtlg fire upon 
earth achieved by nibbing two pieces of wood, the hre of 
lightning and the fire of the gun- Because of this he was first 
represented as a human figure with three heads and three 
tongues. Serna was a sacred plant, considered net as th c dwelling 
place of a god, but ns the very ruler of inrmortalityL Imira was 
the divine protector of the Axyaiis in their struggle with the 
native Dravidians, He is the only god who is sdU ai^red under 
the same name. Varuna is the creator. He created the sky and 
the earth, and arranged the sun and the stan. He calculates 
even the cyc-bltnldngi of men. 

Afterwards the Greeks, Peraans and Huns invaded India, 
and brought new ideas, and while the original Axyaa creed 
adopted the loca .1 gods and religioCLt of the conquered regions 
of India, under Western influence the sculptured representa- 
tion of the gods began to Bouiiah, And at the same time the 
places where these works of arc were preserved anracted more 
and more visitors, thus creating tlic temples and places of pil¬ 
grimage which, as the centuries pased, muldplted to incredible 
numbers and collected art treasures which could not be 
destroyed by even the most diligent destrucfivcness of the 
Moslem iovadcia. 

According to an old writiiig the Hindu religion hag three 
hundred million gods; unce then the number must have 
increased considerably. There arc the many great spirita—good 
and Cvil-^-Sung in the ancient Indian epics and other books; 
then all the idols representing them are separately worshipped 
and deified, -Alt Brahmins and other people who devote rather 
more attention to rcligian or meditation than, the average man 
are regarded in India as saints. Outstanding rchgiaus men are 
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adartd whcri dcad^ and every soul that haa left the body has 
quaEitiea uf holinMS after the ccrcmamea have been properly 

performed. , 

Many Other feadirti of nature such aa amrnats arc regarded 
M holy. If we reckon only the hvo moat sacred spccica^ cattle and 
monkeys, their numbers would give us the figure caleulated m 
the ancicut wridn^. But we must add that also trees such as the 
banyan, the poplar, the fw/wi and several other plants arc 
sacred, that not only the Gan^ but many other nvers and 
lakes and iimumetable artificial hanns enjoy this privilege. 
Every projecting stone or round stone or hole in the ground is 
worthy of adoration, A flower, ashes, water or oil which hag 
been in contact with an idol or a shrine is impregnated with 
sanctity. Apparatus used in ceremonies—prayer books, 
rosaries. Certain words, letters, sounds, hand gestures and 
bodily postures, to mention but a few—are 

The chief representative of the superior spirit is BTf^ma. He 
is go sublime that neither idol nor temple is made fiir him, so 
that all may adore lum in the most congenial form and under 
the name preftreed. His three great emanations arc Brahnum 
(not to be confused with Brahma), Vishftii and iMiwJr Brahmaa 
ig the creator. According to one puneut he came out of an egg, 
in which the whole world was entJased before the treation. 
According to the Mahahhaiata he was born from a lotus which 
grew out of the navel of Vishnu, Although the reporters arc not 
entirely in agreement about the matter, it scerru that he created 
the waters and the earth fit^t Immediately afterwards he made 
a number of Brahman sages and four women, to produce the 
human race. The Kshatriya caste sprang from his arm, the 
Vaisya caste from his Icg^ and the Eudra, the servant castc^ ftom 
his feet. The sun came from hia eyes and the tnoon from his 
mind. He is represented as a man, coloured red, often with four 
heads and riding on a goose, which is his celestial steed. 

Like all ether gods, Brnhntiaa has a wife. She i& iSkrtfiiwfi, the 
goddess of arts and sdcnceSj riding on a peacock and playing a 
kind of cittera. Students worship her and pray for her favour 
on eJiaruiination days. But Brahmaa had another wife, the 
milkmaid Gayatri. It happened thusi the gods had assembled 
to make a sacrifice, but the ceremony could not begin, because 
the wife of Brahmaa was absent- She was late because she took 
HO long to adom herself. Then Indra brought in a milkmaid 
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\^ho 'wss p^ssin;^, and the priest! majried her to hLcn. VVhen 
Sorasviti arrived^ she made A scene liomjesJoufy, but eventually 
accepted Gayalri as her cO'wEre. 

Vishnu is the preserver of whuit his oolteague Brahmaa has 
createdr A gTeai many Hindus regard him aa their chief god 
and adore him, adoring all othera through him. The name of 
this sect 13 Vaishnava, and its adepts may be recognized by a 
V-shaped symbol painted on the forehead and on the temples. 
In some districts the orthodox Valshnavites^ even when sweep¬ 
ing the floor, move the broom only forward and bacJtward 
{^'vertically'') to distinguish themselves from the housewivB 
who worship Shiva and sweep from right to left 'horiMOiaUy") 
and who arc painted with horizontal stripes on the forehead. 

His picture or Status is painted blue or black, and he rides ou 
Garuda, a combinatton of a bird and human form. He has 
four hands. In one he holds a discus^ which is a terrible weapon 
in his hand, in one a snail shell, in the third a club and in the 
fourth a lotos. 

On earth he hM presented himsetf in nine forms, which are 
known as his nine araiars^ in (he following sequence: 

I, Ad'd/jjiii was bis name as a Esh. He took this form to save 
the sacred Veda-bookj stolen by a demon. In this form 
he announced tlie flood to a Jdng. 

s. As an enorenous tortoise^ the “Kunnavatara''j. be 
appc[]iied to support the earth while the gods churned the 
ocean with it. 

3+ The third avatar of Vishnu was a boar or ' "Varaha’h 
Like the first two, this was related to the flood. On this 
occasion, when the earth was drowned in the ocean by 
an evil demon^ he took it out and supported it with bis 
tusks. 

4. MrisitJui avatar, the man-Uonj appeared to pundsh the 
demon Harinjakasipu^ who wish^ to be superior to 
Vishnu himsetf. After worshipping and making sacrifices 
the demon received the privilege of being in vulnerable to 
any man or hcast^ by day or by night;, in the house or 
outside it, and by any weapon whatever. With this 
privilege he felt he was the master of the world and 
began to defy the gods, until suddenly Viibnu appeared 
Drom a pillar as a man-lion (nathcr man not beast), and 
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at twiUght {nuthcr d^y hor iiij^ht)i draggled (hft dcimoii 
out on to the threshold of hJs house [uedther inside oqt 
outside) and there himself, with no weapon^ tore him to 
pieces with his own clawis. 

Vishnu appeared in the forin oT a dwarf called Vamojin 
to humble the powerful king, Maha Bali, ruler of tiunee 
rc^na, the earth, the sky and the infernal regions. The 
dwarf asked the king if he mighc have ais a gift only as 
much space as he could measure in three strides. When 
this was granted, he grew into a giant and by the first 
stride covered the earth, by the second the sky; when he 
prepared to take the third Maha Bali prostrated himself 
before him, ■recogniaing the god. 

6 . PsTOiU was the sixth avatar of Vishnu, when, in the 
form of a young hero, he exterminated a race of tyrants. 

7. The heroic and virtuous prince, Chiotdra, was the 
next form in which Vishnu vLsEted the earth. On this 
occasion it was to punish the monstrous giant ftavaria, 
who ruled over the island cf Lanka, and stole hia wife 
Sita. 

Their story is told magnificentty in the epic Rawt^snQ, 
written two thousand years ago and today as readable as an 
cxdting detective story. 

According to this story, Hama gained hjs wife by his ex¬ 
traordinary strength, breaking a mighty bow that the rival 
Ravaxia was unable to lift. But the latter turned himself into a 
deer on a suitable Occasion, and, having Stolen the lovely Sita, 
carried her away to Lanka, where the demon was king. In the 
struggle to recapture her,, Rama received much help from a 
legion of monkeys, led by the monkey general //ffnujnajt. Hanu- 
man was such a line fellow that he carried ten mountains to 
make a bridge between India and Ceylon so that the army could 
cross. But} not waiting for this to be completed, he leap^ over 
the strait, burned the capital with his burning tail and finally 
carried back the captive, after a long battle, fuU of surprising 
incidents, between Rama and Havana. 

Hama is adored by many as a chief god. Sita generally enjoys 
the distinction of being a symbol of lidollty, and Hanuman, 
whom we have already met in the main square of Katmandu, 
is a representative of wisdom, much regarded by the Hindus, 
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Because of their helpfulness and courage in hapje the ctuire 
monltcy people, enjoys the privileges uf sanctity. 

8 . But One of the jnent adored avatm of Viahnu is his 
appearance as the happy cowherd. As he iwas 

the lover of siatiten thousand milkmaids he U appreciated 
mostly by women, who enjoy woiahipping him and 
listening to or reading the innumerable anecdoKS illus¬ 
trating his love-ailairj. He always lias a dark akin and is 
portrayed in the embrace of one or other of his girl 
friends^ 01 playing the flutc to a group of ecstatic 
admirers. Once when ludra, who ruled the sky, decided 
to flood the fields^ Krishna raised the mnunlain Govudun 
and supp-orted it on his little finger to protect the cdw- 
herds from the mighty storm. 

Krishna is also adored as a baby, and I found marry lovely 
bronze images of a crawling infant in the holy placta of Nepal- 
Thc reason for this adoraticin is that his uncle, the King Kansa, 
wished to kill Jiitn' immediately after birth, and tried many 
metliods, but all without success. The baby broke a giant to 
pieces, or killed the Idng of thq aefpents, or burned the bowels 
of the crocodile that swallowed him. On another occarion the 
King sent a giant in the form of a nurse to guclde the baby. 
She smeared her breast with poison, but the infant Krishna 
sucked out not Only the milk, but also the blood of his nune, 
who died. This episode is a favourite gul^ect for the “Kathakali” 
dancers. 

Krishna is usually adored in the company of ms favountc 
mistress Hadfm, although he had eight other wives, of whom the 
chief was J£iritr7iini. 

9. The ninth avatar of Vishnu was Buddha, whom the 
ftcjdblc and tolerant Hlndui adopted; but we will speak 
ofhim later, 

1 Oh. The tenth has notyet come. He is the avatarof the future, 
the "messiab” named He will come at the end of 
the present era* as a heroic warrior riding a white 
hone, adorned with weapons and jewels and with 
wiugs on his back - . , and, perliapa, with hydrogen 
bombs, . . . 
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The divine wife ef Vishnu U Lakshmi, guddcB of weal th. He 
obtained her from the ica, from which gbc was bom. She b 
usually painted yellow, sitting on a waccr-lilyj with a lotns. a 
club or a shell in her hand. Here we must sho mention again 
Gamda^ the heavenly stetd of Vighnu. He IS generally to be seen 
On a column, gr atone pedestal in front of temples dedicated to 
Vishnu, Above A human body he has cither a man's Or a bird's 
head, but always two huge wings on hU back. He is the symbol 
of itieogth and gpccd. His mother—so it is said—laid ari egg. 
tom which he was born five hundred years later. Immediately 
after hb birth he grew to gigantic sizCj flew up to heaven and 
act the world on fire with his wings. V^Tiich was enough for a 
bahy bird. 

Shit'a^ also called 19 the great god, the third of the 

trinity of ruling gods, a trinity not at all comparable with the 
Chrisiiaii concept. SEiiva is usually painted white or illvcrj with 
a third eye in his forcheadj and^ in the same place, a moon, 
which he caught in tlie sea. He b the destroyer and re-creator 
simultaneously. The sacred hull. jVWi, his heavenly alecd, 
is never missing from his temples and his porcnita, and very 
often his wife ia sitting on his knee Or beside him. He 

likes to deck himself in a dgex skin, and wear a serpent for a 
necklace. He b also portrayed as Time, the destroyer of ad 
things. His usual attributes arc a trident and a small double 
drum. As the Destroyer, he often appears with a jfcttary of 
skulls roiund hb neck, dangling down to his knees, and a sword 
in his hand. When the destroyer, Time, no longer exists, Shiva 
will lose his terrible necklace and otlicr symbols, to show that his 
kingdom baa passed away and he will be trodden under the feet 
of MaJtafmU, Etematy. Shiva is the king of dancers, and the 
hundred and eight dance postures in which he is reprejented 
lymbolixe the ^'cosmic dance” of the Universe. 

Two opposing forces are united in Shiva: destruction and re¬ 
creation. As the destroyer he b often represented in the form of 
Thb tcnifale god can be latished only by a blood- 
sacrifice. He one* tut off (he fifth head ofBrahmaawith the nail 
of hb thumb. He usually rides on a dog and has a sword in his 
hand. His terrifying grimace with lour projecting canine teeth 
- is also characteristic, and many statues of him are to he found in 
Nepal. 

On the other hand, as the god of reproduction, he is sym- 
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bclized by tbc Lin^am —a verticsl stone piUar rcpTtscndng 
the male organ, Thjs moat uiuaUy ataada in a ba£c with 

a hole and a groove on one side, symbolising the female sex, 
called. Millions of lingam-yoni gymbgU arc worshipped!, 
mostly by women, in India and Nepal, though most of the 
pious ladies not only do not think about the origin of the 
symbol^ but are even ignorant ofitn 

The wife of Shiva, Fantaii^ ia alao very popular J he lives with 
her on the momitEiJn, Kailssa, in the Himalayas. She has many 
names and forms, and her two sons arc Kum^r and Gent^hs. 

Xhere was a tragedy immediately after the marriage. The 
bride of Shiva, who was then tailed Shoti^ waa invited to her 
fathcr^s palace without hcT husband, as the Eathcr-in-law did 
not like his divine sonrin-law, whom he regarded as a vagabond 
who played with serpents and was decked with skulU, This 
contempt for her husband wounded Shod so profoundly that 
she died, Olt the spot. Then Shiva arrived, took lus wife, and, 
with her on his ahnulder, began to dance over mountains and 
vaUeya. The gods were afra^ that if Shiva did not stop this 
would cause the destruction of ch* world. After some discussion 
they decided that Shiva must be stopped by taking his wife’s 
body from his shoulder. In order to do thia, Vishnu dung his 
all-destroying discus on to her, and her body fell apart inio 
fifty-one pieces, which were scattered over the country. Most 
of the places arc now known as holy places. For example, where 
one of her hiiger^bones fell the famous Kali Temple in Calcutta 
now stands. On the Bagmati River in Nopal, very near to 
Fashupadnatj, stands the temple of Guheahwari on the spot 
where, as the name itself tells us, her "secret parts” fell. 

Another form of Parvati is that of Durgs, whom Vishnu and 
Bhlva created from the flame coining from their mouths, in 
order that she might slay tbc terrible demon Muhisha, who 
appeared in the form of an enormous buffalo; she did this with 
complete success and so won a high postitian among the gods. 
She is represented as yellow, with ten arms and many weapons 
in her hand, one foot on the conquered giant and the other 
knee on a lion. The cow la regarded as one of the forms of 
Durga. In certain park of India and espccifllly in Nepal she is 
celebrated with great enthnsiasin; but more of that later. 

Kali, or Mahakali, is another form of Parvad, wife of Shiva 
in his character of Time, the Destroyer, She is always black or 
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dark blue, trampliTig the body of Shlva^ with a sword Jn cme 
hand and a human Jiead in the other. She h also charatttriicd 
by a necklMC of human heads or jkull&, and her red tongue 
usually protTudo from her distorted mouth. Naturally this 
cruel-looldng goddcss expects suitable offerings; and at one time 
human beings vrere sacrificed, now only animals—but blo&d 
must always flow when devotees pray to Kali. 

MJa Dm means literally “great goddess’^ and as such some 
people know Lakshmi, others Sarasvati^ but mosl Parvadj the 
wife of Shiva, who is indeed known a* Mabadeva, the great god. 

BAaratii ii another of the forms of Parvati, ^ a pCTSOlocation 
of Nature. And the rich imagriiiation of Hindu tradition haj 
found a suitable way of showing the superiority of Nature over 
the whole creation. Thus Bhavani, being the mother of 
Prahmaa, Vishnu and Shiva, then multiplied herseif to become 
the wife'of all three chief gods. In spite of tWs luxuriant 
pcnonaltty:^ she is not very popular among the Hindus. 

The goddess i^iwapsima is a benevolent form of Parvati, who, 
as her name implies, “fills with food’". She is repre^nted 
pj a woman standii^ on a lotus flower^ with a spoon in one 
hand and a vessel in the other to dJitribuce food. 

We have already met the plump Contf the god with an 
elephant’s head. He brings good luck in everything, but 
especially in business. He is, like his brother Kuma, who has 
other names in other districts, the son of Parvati. Once when 
Parvati was bathing she collected the din from, the water, and 
amused herself by moddhng two babies. They began to grow, 
and she began to hjve them as her own real suns. One day, 
when she WM attending to her UiiUili, sbe made her two sons 
stand at the door with iijstrucdons to let no one in. Suddenly, 
her husband fihiva arrived, and, angered by this refusal, killed 
otic child and cut ojEF the head of the other, not knowing they 
were the SOUS of Parvati. Naturally, the goddess wM much 
distressed by this cniel action of Shiva, and he had to Cry to do 
something to mend matters. He brought Kumar back to life by 
breathing a soul into him, and promised (□ cut off, for Ganesha, 
the head of the first creature he should see, ai a replacement. 
An elephant soon approached, and Shiva carried out his 
promise, with the result we have already seen. 

The god of love is ICamadct-v, He was first the son of Brahma, 
then was reborn, in the family of Vishnu and Lakshiru, then in. 
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that of Krishna and Rllk.ltlmi. He is a ycung man riding on a 
parrot, vith a bow and five flowejxlpped aritiws in his hand. 
He can appear anywhere, but his favouriCC Kunting-ground is 
round about tliO River Janluna, where Krishna plays with his 
sixteen thousand milkmaids, and where Kamadeva tan be 
certain that his arrows will not miu. 

Tama is the ruler of SOuls in the lower regions of the world. 
He Is green, with, red garments and a erown cm his head. To 
come before him the soul must travel a tong road spread with 
red-hot atoneSj. under showers of molten mcCala and surrounded 
by snaJtes and dgers. After this pleasure trip the unfortunate 
soul appears heibre Vama, who sits on his throne and judges 
souls for their sins. Among his mild and almost fatherly Judg- 
mencs Is, for example^ the sentence he protvounces for dis- 
cbediencc to the Brahmins—to he burned in molten metal and 
pinched with red-hat pincers for three and a half million 
years! 

There arc also eight Mother Goddcscs who almiost always 
occupy the supporting pales of the roofs of pagodas in Nepal, 
with many-coloured jfobes and oniaments, several arms and 
many symbolic attributes, each riding or standing On her 
personal beast: BreAnrartE on a gOOSe, Bs^iaim on a bull, 
Ahmarf an a peacott, Yishnad on Garuda, VaraM on a buffalo^ 
Jndriiini on an elephant, K&li on a demon and Mahalakiikmf on a 
lion. As the names of Mother Goddesses indicate, they are the 
female re present a tives of the gods already mcntioncd- 

I shall briefly discusi the life of Prince Gautama and how he 
became Buddha, in a later chapter; here 1 will give a brief 
account of the religion founded by him. 

Buddha did not reject the whole of Hinduism. He adopted 
many of its goda and beliefs^ hut regarded them as legends, 
without importance and with no relatiotiship to the superior 
spiritual life. His chief teaching was the adoption of the 
“middle way” for the members of his religious order. The rules 
which define this middle way certainly seem too severe to a 
modem Oecidcntal, hut let us consider the epoch in which they 
were laid down. There waa then, on the one side, the extremely 
Luxurious life of the ruling classes in India, and on the other 
side the teachers and their disciplca, who, protesting against 
this life, went to the Other extreme, became homeless vaga¬ 
bonds, naked, collecting their food from refuse heaps, torturing 
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dieir bodies. Compaftd witb thtm^ the middle way was 
criticiicd by many ss- too camfortablCr Buddha commanded the 
use of the yellow jrobe in three pieces—yellow being the 
THOSE humble and modest colour—begging with a special bowl, 
and reframing from the uie of omamftnfs in the hair. But be did 
not recommend self-torture, since for him spirit^ progress was 
always more important than the body. His disciples once agJicd 
him to give a display of miracles in order to win converts. But 
he replied: ^'Therc are only thtec kinds of miracle. The first ia 
flying through the air; the second is the guessing of thoughts, 
and the third is the education of the hcai-L I dislike the first two 
and am ashamed of them. The only true miracle is the edugadon 
of the heart," 

He ordered his lay diseiplcs to abstain from; 

I. The taldng of life; a. The taking of anytlung except as a 
gift; g. Unseemly sexual conduct; 4. Telling lies; and 5, The 
U9C of aJcohnl and other drugs. 

The monks had to abstain from five other actions: 

6, Eating after the one meal in the middle of the day; 
7. Dancing and the enjoyment of plays and imisit; S. The nae 
of garlands, jewels and perfuma; 9. High and wde bc<^i and 
10. Accepting gold or silver. The monks lived singly or in tv^os 
or threea in caves and huts. So many took up this mode of life 
that already in the lifetime of Buddha complaints were made 
that hia religion robbed many women of their husbands. 

Shortly after his death a group of monks sought a rclaicadfia 
of his commands, saying that the use of more comfortable beds, 
ointments, and food after midday or the poflacssion of money 
were amenities which would not imperil their spiritual life. 
Many accepted this, others did not. 

Buddha himself left no scripture behind. For this reason^ 
after his death five hundred of his disciples assembled in a 
council to recite the sayings of the teacher, for seven months, 
and SO they fixed the essentials of the religion in their mttnorics. 
After this the teaching passed, from generadon to generation by 
oral tradition, until, for the Hi's! time, it was compiled on the 
orders of the king jVsoka. 

Asoka, after bis conversion, drove the sixty thousand Brah¬ 
mins from his court and replaced tbem by the same number of 
Buddhist monks in ycDow robes. He began first to reform his 
own paJaoe. The slaughter of animals came to an end, and 
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hiinling cxpcditiDiis were replaced by pilgrimagcSr Ingtcad of 
sejading conquering arimes^ he Kcit pcajccAil misaioiK lo Syria, 
Egypt, Macedonia, Kashmir, Mysore and Gey Eon, sending hij 
own son to the last. The last ihrce missions were suceesafuB; the 
others were not. 

Asoha was not much interested in the question of salvation- 
For him Buddhism was chdefly 4 moraE way of tife, which hie 
ardently propagated by the innumerable edicts which have 
already been mentioned!. He tried to make a compilation of the 
teachings of Buddha, and so created the basis for the TVi^- 
taksy the "three baskets", a collection of Buddhist scriptures, 
divided into three paits: the first containing dialogues and 
stories DfvariOti5 events, the second rules for the life and conduct 
of the monks, the tliird discussions on philosophy and psyebo’ 
logy. 

As is evident from these writings, Buddha accepted the 
Hindu idea of reincarnation, aecording to whicli tlie soul passes 
in succession through many earthly wrappings, on its way to 
liberation. As kmg as a man has any desire to be reborn, lie will 
be rcharn, for ereadon depends O^n desire and action—tarma— 
and not on the caprice of some CKtcrnal god. Since the rcin^ 
carnations bring new sufferings, wc must endeavour, by our 
conduct, to come to the end of reincarnation. As the cause of 
dcsircH is ignorance, wc must make oursclvus wise by study and 
meditation, and chicAy by the practice of unlimited altruism. 
By this means Wt shall destroy in ourselvtS the desire for 
inferior personal pleasures. Thus the individual attains, by 
meditation, a state of superior spititual peace known as Nirvana. 
Tlic way to this state has eight rules; right belief, riglit thought, 
right speech, right action, right means of livelihood, right 
exertion, rigltl remembering and right meditation. 

The culmination of this way is illumination, which may bc 
attained not only aAcr death, but also in life, as happened to 
Gautama himself. He himself is not a god, but he is omniscient 
and free from sin. His teaching is esscndally atheistic- He is in a 
sense above both gods and men, and some legends show him as 
instructing the gods- According to Buddhist belief, from dme to 
time superior human beings known as AfoAitpEmqfia appear 
on tJie earth. Before Gautama SIX SUch Buddhas lived: VJpari, 
Sikhi, Vcsaalihu, K,akusandhaj Konagamana and Kasapa. The 
last three seem to he historical figures, and at the birthplace of 
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Konag^manaj in southMn Ncpa!* Aaoita set up a pillar -with, an 
iiucriptifin, as at the birthplace of Gautama. The* superior 
beings aft retogniicd by certain physical signs, of which thirty- 
two are tmportaut and eighty less important. These traits, of 
course, arc taken from the iriodcl of Gautama, and, reading 
them, wc can have a picture C3f the ErUghteiicd One. The hair 
of the Buperior person is biack and shiny; hia tongue is so long 
that he can lick his own eat; bis hands reach his knccs in a 
normal standing position; his skin is goldcn-yCllowJ he has a 
protrubcrance on the skuli and a smaller one between the 
brows. 

Buddha taught that the world wai not created, but had 
evolved, and that it functions according to deflriitc laws and 
not by the tapnee of some deity. Thus the forms of our rein¬ 
carnation may be affected by our own actions, by suitable 
conduct. Our "'karma'S or actions, prepares the conditions for 
our nest life, and at last for the eventual attainment of Nir¬ 
vana, a state of the soul without desire, in everlasting beatific 
repose. 

Buddhism instructs US that superstition and credulity are a 
sign of ignorance. The duty of parents is to educate children in 
science and literature- No one muse believe what ocher wise men 
say, until he has himself confirmed it by his own eKpcriencc and 
reasoning, Gautama himjclf was opposed to scIf-torLurC, but 
recommended and practised ascctidsEnj as a preliminary to 
right mcdiLation. 

At about the beginning of the Christian era the Scytluani in¬ 
vaded llorth-wcsCcm India and there founded, tlieir empire. This 
virile people abandoned its polytheistic creed for Buddhism, 
adapting the latter to its oivn needs. Thus they raised Buddha 
hiinsclf In the Idcrarchy to a real supcr-god, and transformed 
many *‘Boddhisatvas" Of "aspirants to Buddha” into gods of 
various eategcriefi, easily reached; and they metamorphosed 
the too serious Nirvana into a more cheerful Paradise, more 
easily attainable for the average man. Buddha hinwelf was 
adored as a Saviour, but was Only an earthly manifestation 
of Eternal Gtid—another new coneept. 

This new version of Buddhism was approved by a council 
called by the Scythian emperor, Kanlshka, in about a.d. 100. 
However, not all accepted the new form, and some three 
centuries later the schism between the two echools of thought 
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became clear The innovatois called iheir creed ^'Mahayana'' 
ot'^lhegrcal vehicle” while the q thcra called thdr? Hinayani” 
or ^^t-hc little vehicle”. For tlic vehicle of the ionovatori carried 
many siinple believers to Paradise, while the vehicle of the 
conservatives carried only a few elect to Nirvana, The Mahay^ 
ana 9cot became mare libera] by accepting neiV elements: 
mingled witli Hindu legends and rites it pcnctraticd Nepal, 
Tibet and Mongolia, while in China, Japan and Korea it 
adapted itself to the local arumiEtic reli^ous. Hlnayar^a is 
nctmnccl today only in Burma and Ceyloiij somewhat modified 
by the passage of time. 

It must, however, be admitted that the two streams- of the 
same river never came into coniJict or persecuted one another, 
hut CKistcd praccfuhy side by side, aa wa^ fitting for a religion 
whose basic prindpic was tolerant;* for every human being mid 
hindness to animals. 

Shaktwn and Tiutirirot arc names equally in USt fw a sect of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Sliakti means “energy” and Tariira is 
a magic sentence; and presently we shall see that both names 
arc appropriate, from dllfcrcnt ptMtits cf vit^V. 

It seems that in Assam and Bengal there was once ail ancient 
animistic religion with the worship of a powerful goddess, in 
whose honour sexual orgies were arranged, with human and 
animal sacrifices. And when these regiom came into close con¬ 
tact with Hinduism, they little by little adopted also many 
Hindu gods, legends and ceremonies. Thus a new form of 
Hinduism^ which was widely adopted in Bengal, Orissa, Nepal 
and Tibet, came inlo existence. 

The chief god of the Shahtiats is Sliivni^ and cspetlally the 
various forms of his female partner, who has absorbed the func¬ 
tions of all tint Other goddesses- According to them, the active 
energy of the reproduction of life iJE to be found in the female 
aspect of Shiva, which contains the principle of creation. Hli 
male a.qpcct is the indiEfcrCDt and inactive aspect of the world, 
although both principles arc necessary for the normal worldng 
of the world. 

Because of this active principle of female energy, the Shaktlsts 
personify all the cncJ^CS of nature in their g]oddcsseiS™-pltysical, 
moral and intellectual cncigics. Thege goddesses arc divided 
into "white" and ‘'black”. The “white" ones arc adored by the 
"right-hand" Sliaktists and arc called Sarsiunti, Gann, 
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while the "IcH-hanid” Shaktisia adore tJie “black" ones in the 
fonti of Dtirga, Kali and Ckandiu But these anc all diffcrcTit forms 
of Parvati, the wife or female manifcjtation of Shiva. Bui the 
black Shaklists do not content thcm-selves with a few goddcsscfl. 
For adequate worship they extend divine honours of various 
categoric to the Mjothcr Goddesses and the Yogiiu, the many 
minor goddisscs with magical power Living women also share 
in the divine essencej and so must be worshipped on cartli as 
earthly representatives of the active energy. 

The followers Df^lcft-hand” Shaktisen adore Sliiva onty as a 
uecesEiuy cOrnpleincnt to his female fuSpect^ tho ma$t highly 
adorod. Andj tating her most perverse form, Durga, they stress 
only two of her attributes: she is tltc ruler of the sexual relations 
of human heings, and of magical powers. 

The ritual ccrcrntmics of the left-handed Shakusta OCCUr in 
£ficitc[, behind closed doors. Men and women form a eiretc, 
tatc off (heir clothes and throw off all prejudices concerning 
caste distinctioiu: and famiiy bonds. And the Eve things whuGC 
Sanskrit names begin with M—wine, meat^ 

Miilijaj fish, AfWrd, grain, and Maiikit/u:, sexual intercourse, 
must be made use of to the complete satisfaction of all tlie 
goddesses, These earthly sacramertrj^ with the appropriate 
repetidon of magical words or sounds, stimulate or rather force 
the earth to furdier creation. The sexual intercourse in wliich 
the magic culminates represents the combinatLon of the passive 
forces of the eardl with the active energies of tlie sun and of 
water to produce rcrdlity, But it also symholixcB, or, to the 
ShaktisLs diomsclves, it is in fact, the union of earth and 
heaven, of body and spirit. 

TJtcsc oigics generally last for a wliole night. The place is a 
large room where the yellow light of a few candles hardly 
peneiraiOE the thick smoke of burning incense slicks. At certain 
intervals the orgy is interrupted to pronounce various moTiira. 
These arc versa taken from the Vedas, spoken with a special 
inflection and often as an incomprehensible murmur, jo that 
instead of being a prayer they become a rruigic formula, which 
in itself lias mystical and magical powers, that may be used for 
good or evti. 

But for the practilioners of Sliahtism even the reeitatton of a 
few verses has hccomc too tiring. Thar priests have created 
magic words, letters and sounds, of which each one symbolizes 
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R gixldesf and also a pare of [he body for which tbia gcxldcas ia 
responsibler So if the appropriate letter is lixcd to the part of 
the body, or the correct souiiid is made white touching that 
pare, any black or white magic can he pcriorincdL Diawinga of 
symbols have been added to the magic words and sounds, and 
the whole haa become a new secret ""science" in which certain 
priests specialize. 

Shaktism, or the mastery of energies, and Tantristn, the 
science of magic, are CO be found in mnumcrahlc books known 
as “Tanira"j of which siKty-four arc the oldest aitd most 
respected and re-eopied- Most of these arc books of instruction 
in magic and mysliciamj although some also contain stories of 
the creation and destruction of tltc worLd, inslmctLons on the 
proper methods for worshipping the gods, and also on the four 
basic methods for union with the Supreme Spirit. 

Some of tlie Tantric hooka MUitain toivg lists of appropriate 
sounds, gestures and symbols, whicli, combined with the right 
place and time, create the magic fOrCe necessary to hcaL some¬ 
one or make him ill, to obtain someone’s love or hatred, to 
create pain or pleasure, life or death. It ia natural that many of 
the symbols of Shaktism are to be found On their temples in the 
form of sculptures, engravings and paintings, letters, colours and 
decorative forms. Among these symhob a special place is occu¬ 
pied by the culmination of ihft SCI orbebcfs: the union of the 
body with the spirit, or of energy widt the slngnanc idrt^ of 
nature, represented in sexual intcrceursc. These engravings 
found on the sloping poles which support Lite roofs of the 
temple.^, with their Surprising oddness in. the eonccpl: and tEiC 
grotesque detail^ attract the Westerner's attention. The latter 
^vondcr why such pornographic- items appear on temples. The 
fact is that they arc unchaste only for those who—because of 
centuries ol'prejudice—see only the forbidden side ofstaual life 
in them. But for those m whom tliis ititcrcoune is a saexament 
according to the command of the sacred books and in a deHnltc 
ritual, there is nothing Impure in it. 

. In Nepal there is a curious miiftuirc of the three religions 
described above. Hinduism is practised as in Indi,^, with the 
addition of some Buddhist divine EgurcS, ceremonies and 
festivab. The Buddhism whose Mahayana form is accepted in 
Nepal includes many Hindu legends, rites and gtids, and above 
both of these Shaktism has made a way for itself and conquered 
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£On\e of the ivonhippers of Shiva and of Euddha^ It i£ often 
difficult to tell which is the rcEgion of a given individual. 

The old Hindu book Nepalamahitmya says: "To adore 
Buddha is the same as to adore Shiva.” And as a gesture of 
reciprocity the Buddhist Swaj/smbu Puram rccammends the 
worship of Pashupad* a form of Shiva, In many NepalCfiC 
tcmplca the same statue is adored by both groups under a 
different name. For CKample, the Buddhist saint, Avalokit- 
eshvara, is worshipped by the Hindus under the name of 
Mahadco. Machendranat, the patron of the Vale of Nepah is a 
god for Buddhists and Hindus. Relatively few dcmoiTLes of 
primitive aiiimisni ate to he found in Nepal, u nlike Tibet, where 
h is the basis of Lamaism. 

We liave already learned from history liow the Hindu king 
Pritvi Narayan helped lo rcboiild the Buddhist holy place, 
Swayambunat, and when ^ve visited it we saw that by the 
Buddhist fAaitm there was a pagoda dedicated to Sitia, the 
Hindu goddess of smallpox. This shrine is on the path of all 
Hindu pilgrims. Just as the temple Mahankal is visited by alt. 
Its chief god is v/orshipped by the Hindus as Mahadeo and by 
the Buddhists as Avalokitcslivara. 

Near Katmandu there is a small temple of the Hindu god 
Ganesha, huilt, according (o legend, by the daughter of Aroka, 
and there only a Buddhist priest from the Banhra caste officiai«l. 
But [he best evidence of the mixture of religions is shown in the 
figures in the small chaityai scattered round the centra! (haiijfa 
of Swayambunai and otEicr Buddhist places of worship. These 
stone eonstructions, from three to seven feet high, arc made 
csBcndally on tlie model of the already mentioned 
the symbol of Shiva and hlsfcanale principle. They are dedicated 
to Buddha, or more precisely to several Buddhas, to whom, on 
the model of Hinduism, arc given wives, sons and favourite 
animaJs, and, under the influence of Tantrism, magic colours, 
signs, gestures, postures and symbols. 

The three of the six Buddhas before Gautama thought to be 
historical, together with Gautama and the future Buddha 
Amoghasida, arc represented on these shaityafr One is in the 
middle and four on (he four sides, cacli with his wife, son and 
animat. 
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The first of them* Vuiroehitiui, is the niter of space. His 
colour is TA'hite. His favourite anicnah are tnychological dragons. 
His s>mbol is a wheel, and he is represented with the gesture of 
a teacher. He is in the centre of the ckai^u. 

Akfluft^a rules the curand favours the elephant; his colour is 
blue and his posture is that of calling the world to witness. A 
thunderbolt Is his symbol. His representative on ea.rth is 
Kanakamuni, to whom Asoka set up a Jhllar at bis bijrlllplace. 

The third Budidba is ruler of firej his colour 

is yellow, his aniima] a horse and his gesture one of giving. 

The west side i^ cKcupied by Amitablia^ whose cicniciit la 
water, whose colour red, whose animal Is the pcacOCk aild 
whose symbol is a lion. His posiurs is one of mcdilaiion. This 
Buddha is the most important, noL only because he is the ruler 
of the preaeat era, but alsn because liis earthly manifcsEaiion is 
the historical Buddha, Gautama. Moreover, hh rdncamaiion is 
the Panchen Lama of Tibet and tlie relncarnation of his son, 
Avalokitcshvara, is the Dalai Lama in Lha.sa. 

Amoghasida is the last of the Bvc "Dyani Buddhas". He will 
come lo rule the next era. His element is earth, his colour green 
and his emblem the double thunderbolt. Garuda is his beast, 
and his gesture is fearless, HEs wife Is the green Tara, the 
previously-mentioned Nepalese princess, of the seventh century. 
His carihEy manifestation, Maitrcya, b very popular among the 
Lamaists, Hpcclally in China, Maitrcya also entered pohdcai 
life in the recent past, when the Buriat Horyicff, a fibetan 
poliddan, wisliod to gain the support of the last Tsar of Rusal a 
for Tibet* by trying to convince him that he was Maitrcya, the 
incarnation of Buddha, for whom the Buddhists had been wait¬ 
ing for the last two thousand years. However, this project was 
urisucccsaful. Perhaps the idea seemed mo fantastic to His 
Majesty wllO had COO Eureptan a mind for such an Asiatic idea. 

Apart from Gautama Buddha, the moat popular divine 
figures of the Nepalese Buddhists are Avaloldteshvara and 
Manjunri, the creator of the valEcy. Ajnong female figures the 
favDurinrfi are Wiilte Tara and Green Tara. 


XI 


A CALENDAR OF FESTIVALS 

A Nf.palese fhtejsd told mfl [hat the Ntpal™ ftsiival 
calendar has more dijra in it than the year itieir^ wlnch ts 
probably true; for often Hindu and Buddtust festivals cr c:verL 
two of each, coincide, and every day some kind of festival takes 
place, either in the iniiTnacy of the home, or in (he street to the 
sound of noisy drums. 

After a few dayn in Nepal I became used to being wakened in 
the middle of the nijht by inaislCnt trumpet and coneh fanfares, 
accompanied with drums and cymbals, usually the sounds of a 
procession to perform some nocturnal ceremony, or to reach 
some temple for the early morning. 1 would go to the window, 
and see a long line of llickcring little lamps carried by piouS 
vfomicn. J often aaw similnr proccssioni, groups of niiisicLans or 
groups of men Or women, in the daytime heading ibr some 
temple to make a sacnficc, or^ passing a temple, heard iK>ngs 
and ntusic coming (hcucc; only inside could this festival be 
seen. 

One morning my friends, Jabendra and Gaiioshlal, invited 
me to climb the hill nt Swayainbunat, There we found a. great 
crowd of pilgrims, burning hundreds of candles, bowing in 
front of the various Buddhas and dil^ently turning the prayer- 
wheels in front of the chM^a. In one of the neighbouring build¬ 
ings a few Tibetan monks were sitting; this was usual. But [his 
time they proudly showed me a gigantic coppci>p]ated Buddha, 
which they had just completed after worldng on it for several 
months. Now one of them was copying magic vctscj and 
formtd33 while the other rolled them into thick cylindrical 
packets. They CKplainod to me that just as every person ba± 
various organs in his body, so the statue of Buddha must have 
an inside, which consists of thousands of paper scroll* filled wiili 
prayers. 

Once more we descended the three hundred and eight steps, 
this time meeting groups of peasattcSj singing, praying and 
making mude, from the vaiious regions. We descended to 
'97 
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another temple where scvcril Brahnoins were inisy (^tenJiig 
yellow thread leund the wrists of vigitars in exchange for small 
coins. Aa my friends suhmiued to this ceremony, I too put my 
arm out and! rwicivod my tlttcad from a young Ei-ahmin. It wag 
explained to me that this was a protection agaiiiEt evil spiritsi 
and that it must be wom on tlie hand for about forty days, after 
which, ou the day of the Cow Fcitividj the thread is cut and 
fastened to the tail oF A COW. From then onwards the cow will 
give pTOtecdon. 

Wo descended a Utdc further towards the river brink, and 
found there tlircc people carrying aui a ccremonyr They were 
Brahmins, and this was: just the day when the Brahmins had to 
change thdr sacred threads, as part of an important ceremony. 
Wc remained there for seme time, observing bow the three 
BrahminSj a father with Ins tw'o sons, smeared themacives all 
over with cow-dung, even on their shaven heads, then plunged 
into the water, reading verses from old and mysterious 
books. 

One day there was an eclipse of the moon. Oti this day Mrs, 
Tliotiipjon and I admired die innumerable musicians and pil¬ 
grims, who, CHHfr>itig bamboo poles adorned with flags and yak 
tails, tlircaded their way thtCugll the Streets of Katmandu m a 
precession many miles Jong. That night thousands of devotees 
swarmed round the sanctuary of Swayambunat, invoking the 
protection of the Self-Existing with music and songs. On the; 
same night, at a night excursion guided by Tom Mendics, in 
Pashupatinat, the followers of Shiva silently plunged into the 
sacred River Bagmati to purify their bodies and souls after 
fasting all day. 'Tlie scene, clothed in mysterious darkness, was 
impressive, as the moan gradually escaped from the shadow of 
the earth. 

Gayjaira means the Cow Festival, and dais takes place in 
August. On this day, in the mOmirtg, a long procession of men 
and especially boys parade through the town wearing COW 
masks, some leading a cow or a calf widi a cord, and accom¬ 
panied by another person dressed as a jodha or rehgioua mendi¬ 
cant. Eacb fainily in which someone his died during tbc year 
must send a "cow” in the procession, and from its size we could 
deduce that not a few people had died in Katmandu during the 
year. A prccessLOii of another kind occurred on the same day* 
JtconfiLsttd of carnival groups who, by their clothes, actions and 
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sangs satirized the actions of the Gavcrrimciits and of some 
private citi^/cns in gond-hymiourod procest. 

One morreing, when I went out into the streetj I noticed small 
groups of bOyS liere and there tying biundica of reeda in various 
styles. Otherjj with a Large dish plaited from reeds, tried to stop 
me and others, begging in unison. In the afternoon I met a 
group of thirty young men, who, Shondng rhythmically, wicrc 
accompanying a youth of their own age-group, who was naked 
and whose body was painted with red and hiach stripes and 
figures. They went into hOiiSCS ashing for alms. In varioLis parts 
of Katmandu the same scene was repeated, except that the 
naked man was an adult wearing a small Joinclothr In many 
places bundles of reeds were set up in the street and youngsters 
were on duty round tlicm, begging. 

Wlicn I ashed questions even the best informed people eould 
say no more thin "^'traditioa" or "the bO)'S beg bucaus* of the 
custom". However, some people gave wine Ktplanadon of one 
detail or another, and at last, when I met Mr. Mashey, tite 
curator of the Museum, and then his assistant, Purnii Harsha, 
I gained a sniftciently clear picture of the jjgniiicancc of the 
day. 

Qhantah Kama is the name of the day, after a demon of the 
same name. Before this clay, during the full moryoon season, the 
farmers must finish tlidr work in the fields. The grain sowed or 
transplanted afber this ^vLIl not be fruitful;, for Ghantah Kama, 
the protector of the fields, died on that day. 

Ghantah Kama was a demon who did much harm to men. 
He was a rival and enemy of Vishnu, the Preserver, and for this 
reason svas irritated by the mere tnention of this god^s name. 
For this reason the demon hung two bells on his cars to avoid 
hearing the name, when men teased him by sllOUtipg it. And 
that is what his nainc mcarLS t He Who Has Bella on His Ears. 

One good quality Is curiously combined with the evil nature 
of this demon ^ he protects the fields wliile men work in t]icm4 
And, as is fitting for such a person, cheerful and sorrowful 
elements arc combined in hcs funcrai. 

The youngsters set up in the street, in many places, the dead 
demon made from bundles of reeds, with a demon mask instead 
of a head, In the evening he Will be burned at a Bolcmn cere¬ 
mony, according tfi Hindu ritual. To prepare the pyre suitably, 
the b^s collect money from the passers-by and from house to 
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house. But the rntmoy U not for the boys: it is for the uakfid man, 
who always hclotxes to iheeastcofawecpc^. Among the patterns 
drawn OJI his body a conspicuous p!ice is hetd by the vano^ 
femaie set organSi in contrast with the male organ of the reed- 
demon in the Street. From this I deduce that the naked SivOfi^r 
represents the widow of the dcmoti Ghant^h Kama, who, 
accerrdinE to the ancicnl Hindu rite, will be burned in the even¬ 
ing togc^cr with her dead husband. 

Evening approaches. The ^ “widow" has succeeded in coUcct- 
itlg not only a ddy sum of money, but also n vcaacl full of nee 
and other thiflgs to cat, and quite a quantity of clothing. Now 
the boys crowd round the demon. The lamenting widow is 
among them. Suddenly sortwonc sets the bundle of reeds alight, 
and like a torch, it flares up to lUuminatc ilie pagodas and the 
engraved liouse^frants. At the same dm* the naked sweeper 
with his painted body, the mourning wife of the demon, dis¬ 
appears just in time to save himself from the rad ceremony^ tile 
widow-burning. 

At the same time every family carries or sends to some street 
corner or cross-roads a plateful of food: raw meat, rice husks 
and other refuse, since demons cat only this kind of food, of 
course. Ghantah Kama ivilL need the food for Iiis last journey. 
For this veason something to cat must be placed at every strcct- 
ecKToer, since no one knows by what route he will travel to th* 
next world. 

The Arcs are going out. Everyone is hurrying home, i he 
doors are locked carefully and the Streets are deserted. Only 
witches go out on that night; tliat night belongs lo ihom; now 
they will succeed iti all their magic and spells. It b said tliat cm 
this night they do not walk on the ground, hut some three Jeet 
up in the air. That is what is said, though no one ll&S seen them 
except the witches themselves, who guard their secrets well. 
Everyone else sits at home, trembling and prcHsiug on to their 
fingers the Lrcm rings, worn only upon this night, to ward of I the 
evil deeds of the witchet. 

Ghantali Kama is dead, the pi'otector of the fields, and the 
fields of Nepal he unprotected. Tomorrow all the peasants will 
put up aearccrows on their land. 

The demon has died with him too. Because of tus cv-il dc^a 
in the last four monthi there has been no wedding or meeting 
or any social function among the peasants of Nepal. From 
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Kunorrow pMplt will look marc qhccrful. In rowns and vilhgcs 
music will echo, there wlLE be rrequent dance rcstival 3 , and 
drinks will go round without hesitation. 

■ Dascra or DurigA Fuja ia a ten-day festival in Nepal, to 
celebrate the victory of tllC goddesa Durga over the demon in 
the form of a gigantic buffalo, Muhisha or Mahistusur. Both 
Hindus a.Tid Buddhista take part in it, and it Is a public holiday. 
Every day there is some procession or special service at a par¬ 
ticular temple, or a jolly evening moctlng. One dniy ii devoted 
to a visit to pay respect to the eldest relatives, and to the fore¬ 
man at work or some other person in authority. On this day, 
(OQ, the King, Mahendra, receives the people without regard to 
rank or casLc. We, with some other foreign visi ten, rode into the 
palace that afternoon. In the extensive garden courtyard stood 
the palace, long and in fhe style of Versailles, more tnodcst to 
outward appearance than the dovernment Palace, once the 
palace of die chief minLEters. Some more modem buildin|^ and 
a Hindu temple in good style are scattered over the park, In 
front of the palace the red-bloused and picturesque soldiers of 
the. royal guard stood in a long Unc. All arOund, in tJiC park and 
on the splendid staircase, and on the terrace, were high-ranking 
members of Ncp^lcsc society In their best clothes. Ladies in 
luxurious multi-coloured saris went daintily up the staircase 
with their families. Ministcri. and oUTcials of lugh rank were 
received first, for example. Prime Minister K. 1. Singh, with a 
fresh a red round .spot on the forehead in the ccnlrt, and 
ratiiant joy on his face. Above, on the terrace, I chatted with 
Field-Marshal Kaiser Sham Shir, who wa.s in ceremonial 
unifurtn with numerous medals. He explained 10 me the tradi’ 
[lonal significance of the day, to help tvEth my liook on 
Nepal; he had placed his very valuable library at iny disposal 
and showed me his histtmcnl collection, of great value for the 
study of the last half century. Talking to various acquaintances, 
] went into the great reception room adorned with portraits of 
th c kin^ of Nepal. The crowd, tn an untidy line, drew nearer 
and nearer to His Majesty, At last 1 reached tlic goal. There, 
on a deep sofa, sat the King Mahendra with the Queen Ratna 
Rajya Lakshmi bcstdc him. As T made the appropriate bow. 
the sovereign of Nepal made a red sacred-powder mark on my 
forehead with hij thumb. At the second bow the Queen scat¬ 
tered some delicate ricfi Stems over my hcad^ to ensure that my 
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crops would be abundant in the tallowing year, A French friend 
of mine who w aa present was able to take a phatograpli of both 
ceremonica, but, al^, was so overcome with emotion that he 
took them both on the same negative. 

One tvcniiig at dne my friend Kcahab Ram appeared m 
my hotel. He to!d mc that SDiitewherc in his part of the town 
there was going to be a special masked dance^ which could be 
seen only once in twelve years. I hurried away with him, and 
after we had crossed several tiny streets in the heart of old 
Katmandu^ wo heard music from a small square that was 
brillianEly li|htcd. When we had contrived to push our way 
into the crowd and get near enough to the vacant space, vre saw 
ati unforgettable sight. Twelve dancers, wearing ntorc fantastic 
masks tlian I had ever seen nn any occasion whatever, even tn 
those jhops that speciaUac in masks and antiques, were pe«^brm. 
ing a dance. The masks, some hcrcc and wild, othci^ gentle 
and simple, showed marve!]0U5 imagination and artisde skiU. 
The CMtumcE of the dancers were also eTctraordinarily luKurious 
and richly coloured. I understood nothing of the dance, which 
seemed to me tn consist only of mDvements to left and right, 
with leaps, to the rhythm of weird music. I wanted to take seme 
photographs ef the dance, and tried bo climb the steps of a house 
neat by; tlien someone noticed me, and people began to tum 
lev^aids me, muttering and with husdle expressions. At length 
it was made quite clear lo Hie that I was not to climb the steps. 
I obeyed, took up a picper position in the djcle, and tegan to 
prepare a Antsh gun for my photograph. But at this moment one 
of the dancen from the other side seemed to go mad- He 
crossed the apace in t^'o leaps, and with a third flung himself 
upon me, with one hand on the camera and llte O'thcr on my 
face- We both fell before I rcaliiied what had happened, and 1 
do not know haw this incident would have ended, had not 
Keshab Ram leaped between us, dragged the camera nut of 
my hands anti helped me to make a speedy escape from the 
excited crowd. 

Some students surrounded me and accompanied tne to 
protect me from the angry populace. I wanted to return without 
my camera, just to see the dance, hut they advised me not to 
do so, M something really dreadful might happen. They 
explained to me that the twelve dancers were twelve gods from 
the /tomajiana story, and during the dance both the dancers and 
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ihc public grc drunk wilh wine nnd emotion^ go tJiat Lheir 
actfotis arc unprcdiciablc, I explained that I had already seen 
oilier masked dancers and taken phfitOHraphi of them wjlh no 
difficullies, and asked what was the difference between these 
and the others, llte reply was; '^Thc others were oialy men 
representing gods, but these are the gods themselveSr^" 

All were agreed on this i and they also told me that the 
individual who had leaped or me ao fiercely was tllC goddess 
Sita herself, the mild and failllful wife of ihe hero Rama. 

The seventh day of the Durga Ppja was dedicated 10 au 
army parade on the paradc-gnciund Tundikhel, where cavalry 
and infantry sJtOWcd the Kinjj the leading Nepalese and the 
gena’al public their perfect orgamsalion and diacipLine. 

The ninth day was dedicated to the aacrihee of buffaloes and 
goats to tlie goddess Durga, to thank hci' for her victoiy over 
ihe buffalo demon. The chief place of sacrifice IS [he courtyard 
of ^'Kot'^ the satiic one in which^ a century before, Jang 
Bahadur carried out ItLs bloody masaacrc. Now, as ihcn^ the 
pavement would be soaked in but this litne only with the 
blood of animals. Moat of those w^ho were to make snerilicea 
spent the night in prayer in the andent palace temple of Talcju, 
or some ocher temple, and the nsing son saw the sharp 
and still longer swords already very busy. 

The army officers and other notahks brought the beasts for 
suoriHce. Before sacrlBcc Is madtj the beast must give its own 
consent by a definite shake of the head. It cannot be sacrificed 
without this consent. There we could sec some person of 1 ugh 
rank giving grass to a huffalo, putting a holy rtd spot on its 
foreltcad, and talking kindly to It to persuade it to say yes. 
Sometimes tlus procedure took haJT an Itour, but the animal 
hardly ever withheld its permission. After this consenting shake 
of the bead, the buffalo, young buffalo or goat is taken to a post 
and fastened to it, and then the expert Gurkha must, with one 
ainglc stroke, eui off Its head. If he docs not succeed with a 
single stroke, this is regarded both as a great disgrace and as a 
bad omen for him and his family. But this never happens: in 
one two-hundred-and-ftftieth of a second, according to my 
camera, the head is severed from the body and a murmur of 
general approbadori is heard among those present. 

At last the Commander-in'Chief of the army appears, with 
two assistants, who carry a copper bowl full of buffalo blood. 
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The Cocnmandci^jn'Chicf dips his hands in fhe blood and 
Itiarl;s with it the flags of al! the regiincrm, The flags arc brought 
CO him one after the other, and this is called the Blessing of the 
Flags- 

^^^lell the iun is high, the stench of blood becomes over- 
poweringf and the crowd begins to break up. Each idcnlifiies his 
own among the raws of carcasses, and, with his family and 
relations, Or, in the case of army officefS, With his detachment, 
he will eat this during the earning week in honour of Durga, 

The five days of the Divah festival are of more cheerful char¬ 
acter. This is also caiied the Feast of Light. Far when Vishnu 
overcame the previously -unconquerable giant Karatasur, he 
entjCrcd hii city before dawn, and the people lit the streets with 
countless tordics- Divali commemorates tliis event, Many httlc 
oil lamps arc used for it, and also many fle-werj, whose rich 
colours decorate, at this time, the itrecta, the market places, the 
temples and the people. 

The first day of Divali is dedicated to the worship of the oow. 
On this day not only the family cattle, but also those who 
wander in the streets, arc given fresh green fond, arc decked 
with flower garlands and painted with a spot of red sacred 
powder on [he forehead. But the cows do not seem much im¬ 
pressed by this treatment, being used to It. I often saw a 
Nepalese greet a cow with liis hands together, and once I saw 
a man draw near to a urinating cow, take some of the fluid 
in his hands and sprinkle it an his iiead as a blessing. 

On the same evening the Nepalese Etoat on tlie river Bhag‘ 
mad light day saucers with burning oil, thus creating a pro¬ 
cession of small light* which , tike lost souls, drift on the wavo 
until they disappear in the distancB. 

The experience of the crows is not like that of the COWS; the 
aecond day of Divali is the day of ihe Crows. These arc never, 
indeed, ill-treated—being the town and village scavengers— 
but no special food is ever prepared far them except on this day. 
Then they find s,ptcial food daintily served to them On large 
leaves, placed on walls, roofs and streets. No doubt the crows 
arc always surprised, but they seem to understand the allusion 
and act aeeardingly. 

The third day is the day of the DogS. Just as On the first day 
cows arc worshipped, now degs aro warsliippcd, and on that 
day every dog> even the most wretched stray cur, reojives his 
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gcntlcmSinly dinner, garlEndB inund his neci^ a^d a red mark 
on his forchcad- 

Thc evening is sacrcd to LaJahtrii, the ^[oddes of wealth, 
Straight after dusk, innumerable liLLlc clay lamps appear in 
rows on (he windows, walls, COmlccs and dOurS of aEl Ihft 
houses. They also appear 3n front of tlie doors^ which is very 
important. Laiihmi, the goddess of wealth, will come that 
evening, and her way into the house must be lighted so that she 
will know where to come. That evening families assemble in 
happy circles to ask, together, for prosperity in the coming 
year. During this meeting some kind of game of chance must be 
played^ suclt as cards, dice, or a game played by throwing slielts. 
Whoever wins on that evening witl have good Suck for the whole 
year, As I have already mentioned, the Nepalese arc very lend 
of games of chance, and now they arc forbidden by law the 
Divali days arc left as permitted days for such games. The 
Nepalese take full advantage of this freedom, and, in proportion 
to individual wealth, latge sums of money and many possessions 
change hands during these days. 

'I'he fourth day is again dedicated tO' the cow, and during 
this day I, like ifty friends, cut the thread from my wrist, 
and—not without difficulty—fastened it lO the tail of a COW 
in die street. This ensures that when I die 1 shall be able to 
swim to the neJtt world, holding tlie cow’s tall. On this day one 
adores one’s own body, as well ss tltc cow. 

It mtl seem strange to a Westerner that the fifth day is 
devoted to the worship of cow dung, and to—one’s brothers. 
Cow dung is not, in Asia, "dirty" as it is in the Wat. Here 
women carefully colleict it with their hands^ knead it and tlito 
stick it, in discs, to the walla of the house to dry. Tliese odd cakes 
arc to be seen on the walls for many weeks of the year, as aba in 
India. Eventually the dried dung is used as fuel for cooking. 
During festivals, when the country women want their homes to 
be irreproachably clean, they paint their ivalls, floor and even 
the yaid with a liquid prepared from cow dong. This makes the 
house clean and swcci-amelling, and also pnotepts it from mos' 
quLtocs and certain evil spiritSr The reader wilt now understand 
that it is perfectly proper to devote One day In the year to the 
worahip of this useful commodity. 

Naturally, brothers ought to be wornhipped once a year by 
their sisters. But what do sisters who have no brothers and 
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brothtrs who have no sisters do? For this day adoption is 
permkKLble. Since I was aware of this, two months before die 
fesdva] I made an airangcmcnt with Miss PraLha ILana, my 
good friend and instructor in the Ntpalese ian^agC, ^\Ticn I 
arrived she and her aisterBj hliss Mono and Mrs. Sarla, received 
me with extraordinary politeness, and aher some preparations 
they seated me in an especiaJly luKurious armchair, and, from a 
great silver vessel, painted my forehead with, magic signs In 
various colouia. With folded hands, though with irrcprcssEble 
coy amdesj they prayed to me as if I were a god. Afterwards they 
brought some rare fruits on a silver plate for me to eat. On this 
day the brothers usually give present? to their sister?, and, in 
accordance with this custom, I, too, gave them presents in the 
form oTsiariF and material for blouse?. I gave a aimilar present to 
Kali, the servant from the mountains, who was rather wild, but 
always smiling and friendly. 

The festivaia described here arc only a few of the many in the 
Nepalese calendar, and a whole book would not suffice to 
describe them all. I shall describe only One Other, in the next 
chapter. 

All these festivals are important opportunities for family and 
eommuTia] gatherings, in which the memberj of a family or clan 
amuse themselves together; thus they help to maintain the 
Unity of the community. Some of the festivals arc Occasions for 
pilgrimages to particular sacred places lu other towns or 
villages, or into the mountains, where the pilgrims go in crowds, 
on a difiicult journey and living very simply with the food they 
take with them and some cheap meals that can be bought at the 
place. Apart from its religious signifrcamce, this pilgrimage 
interrupts the mo'notony of daily life, fo'r the men and still 
more for the women, who arc busy in the kitchen day after 
day, and takes them to distant places, whcTc they see new 
manners and customs, new people, and sometimes also meet old 
friends again, aa we Westemers somedmes do on our holiday 
trips. 

And, above all, they acquire now strength by wo'rsbippiug 
their favourite gods, provided that they do not perish, as 
happens to several hundred every year during the great pih 
grimages to the mountain ahrincs of the Himalayas. 
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THE FEAST OF THE GODS ON EARTH 

Ok£ aav—LEGEND is Sfldom precis? about dates—Imdra^ the 
Hindu Kin^ of Heaven, came to Kattnandu, the capllal of 
Nepal, dreMcd as a iimplc man, for be came with a special 
purpose : to steal the mythological flower,, which cxisied 

only there. The people of Katmandu captured him, bound his 
hands, condemned and buried him. Happily, the mother of 
India arrived a few days later and revealed bia true identityL 
The people then tock him out oT the tomb alive and well, and 
entertained him with a feast that lasted a whole week. 

Since then the feast has been revived every year, and anyone 
who is present can, fbr a whole week, shore in the emotions of a 
festival whose roots are buried in. remote antiquity. 

On Friday^ 7 th September, from eariy moinmg onwards, a 
great crowd concentrated in Hanumon Dhoka, the central 
square of Katmandu. In the middle of the square was a sisty- 
foot long wooden pole^ which had been put there the day before 
and was now to be erected in a specially prepared hole. The 
crowd jostled; women from the town and &om the country 
arranged themselves in rows ou the steps of the pagodas Stn> 
rounding the square. On one side there was a a mall detachment 
of soldiers, dressed in curious ragg of greyish-green uniform 
and carrying long rifles, Thdr qfficera were withered, grey- 
haired men armed with sahrea. We were told that this detach¬ 
ment represented the army of the mountain king, Pritvi Nar- 
ayan, who, in 1768 , on the same feast-day, conquered the town 
of Katmandu. The uniforms were museum pieces, but the 
soldicn. were acting naturally, Like a picture fallen cut of some 
old album. Their appearance contrasted gtrangcly with a troop 
of modem soldiers, in ncwly-prcMcd modern uniforms:, with 
smart caps, and optimism shining in thdr faces, who occupied 
a place on the other side of the square. 

A white horse, beautifully caparisoned, led by a red-costumed 
groom, was parading by one of (he temples. The people respect- 
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fully made a large open circle round it, for in Nepal even the 
small ponies are seldom seen. 

Two orchestras played in competition. Then the raising of 
the pole, supported by bamboos and pulled with thick ropes, 
began. At last the pole stood erect firmly, and a long banner 
with inscriptions was suspended from it; the flagof Indra. From 
this moment the King of Heaven was in Katmandu, and every¬ 
one had to know this, so as not to mistake him for a thief again, 
as had happened before. 

Little by little the crowd dispersed ; but now the streets were 
in festival array: on every square, before almost every house and 
temple, some idol stood, an idol normally hidden inside. During 
the week of the Indra festival the gods go out into the street, to 
share in the popular rgoidng. Some of them are simple figures 
of worm-eaten wood, others gilded and covered with flowers, 
placed under elaborate canopies. But the most alluring for the 
Nepalese—and for me—was the gilded, twclve-foot-high, 
frightful face built into a house at a corner of the main square. 
Its name, Jan-Khana Bhairav, means “The terrible one who 
gives wine to drink”. Bhairav, the Terrible One, was repre¬ 
sented in many places, but only from the mouth of this one was 
there a long, slender tube protruding, from which flowed a 
constant stream of home-made wine. Naturally, men, women 
and children jostled each other to catch in their mouths, hands 
or cups a few drops of the holy and palatable fluid. 

For the rest of the day the city was quiet. Some said that a 
great chariot-proccssion would tsike place on the following day, 
others that it would not be until Sunday. There was, in fact, a 
theological dispute on this point among the Hindu authorities, 
since for some reason it was diflUcult to fix the date by the lunar 
calendar. The final decision was made for Sunday. 

Three la^e chariots, with heavy wooden wheels, had already 
been standing for several days by the temple of Kumari, the 
Living Goddess. Kumari means “Virgin", and she is a ten- 
year-old girl, regarded as a goddess and adored as such. I went 
several times into the courtyard of her temple-lodging, where 
she lives with her family and a few playmates. When a woman 
appeared at the window of the first floor, I would pronounce the 
name of the Virgin in a tone of entreaty. After a few seconds or 
minutes the girl would appear, usually in a red costume, with 
her hair combed upwards and two long black streaks painted 
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beside her eyes, giving her a Chinese appearance. Then I would 
put my palms together before my breast, in the Indian style of 
salutation, and respectfully bow my head. When I raised my 
eyes again, her face usually showed a wide and friendly smile. 
We stood thus for a short time looking at each other, like two 
worlds separated by oceans never to be crossed, until I myself 
interrupted the scene by a second salutation and my disappear* 
ance through the low wooden gate, to repeat the performance 
after two or three weeks. 

Nine years ago it was necessary to elect a new Kumari. Then 
the ecclesiastical authorities assembled a large number of one- 
year-old baby girls in the hall of the temple, and men masked 
as demons came in, leaping and shouting around the babies. 
Most of the babies, terrified, began to cry loudly, and the one 
who behaved most courageously, perhaps from lack of im¬ 
agination, was regarded as a person who had had important 
experiences in previous incarnations, and was chosen as the 
Goddess, in imitation of the well-known choosing of the Dalai 
Lama. 

This girl will be on the throne of Kumari until she loses some 
part of her body, or receives a serious wound, or loses a quantity 
of her blood, which, in practice, means until puberty. Then she 
will leave her divine office, and another little girl be chosen 
instead of her as the new Kumari. The former goddess will be 
lost in the crowd. No one, unless perhaps someone of low caste, 
will wish to marry her; she brings bad luck. 

Until then the poor girl will remain imprisoned in her temple, 
and be able to enjoy the sunny days, the blue sky and the spring 
breezes only through a window. And she can also enjoy the 
bows of processions on feast days, when many pass the temple 
cx|>ecially to greet her. But that day, and on two of the other 
days dedicated to Indra, Kumari comes out of her golden cage 
for a drive, in another golden cage, in procession through the 
town. 

However, the assembled crowd was not waiting for the 
Goddess only. The Living God was to come too. King Mah- 
endra, the King of Nepal, is worshipped as the personal 
representative of the Hindu god, Vishnu, upon the earth. 
Several thousand people, especially women, were swarming in 
the square. Every step on the surrounding pagodas was 
crammed with spectaton. On a balcony of the neighbouring 
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Administrative Palace some people of high rank and a few 
foreign visitors were waiting for the arrival of the King. 

At five o'clock exactly the people made way for the dark- 
green, up-to-date American car in which the monarch drove, 
greeted by his people and by the rcd-bloused troop of guards, 
whose specially chosen members showed superb military dis¬ 
cipline during the parade salute. Four people with demon masks 
had already begun to amuse the public, but now their dance 
became more enthusiastic and wilder. One in particular, with 
a great red mask, long grey hair and a wide coloured skirt, 
seemed to have gone mad leaping about in the open space in the 
middle of the square. 

A wide path suddenly opened in the crowd, and two rows 
of men puUing a rope appeared; at the other end of the rope 
the first large chariot, with a gilded throne, moved slowly. In it 
a little boy in a golden costume was sitting, wearing a crown. 
He represented the god Ganesha. Afier this came a second 
chariot, with a boy representing the god Bhairav. Both boys 
were from the Sana caste, and would be well paid for thdr 
performance. At last the third chariot drew near. Kumari, 
the Living Goddess, was sitting in it Several companions round 
her protected her, with thdr bodies and fans, from too much 
staring. Her face was immobile, but beautiful under its golden 
crown. 

The climax occurred when the chariot halted for a moment 
opposite the royal balcony. God and Goddess looked at each 
other for a moment. He, the soverdgn, now humbly bowed his 
head, and she, the little girl, with head hdd high, without a 
twitch of the eyelids, dominated the scene with a serene, almost 
indifferent cotmtenance. 

With trembling bands I snapped the shutter of my camera, 
several times, from very close. Her great eyes, framed in paint, 
caught sight of me. I thought I saw the trace of a smile at the 
comer of her mouth; whether she really recognized me or my 
imagination was working overtime I am not sure. In any case, 
1 had to move to one side, as the crowd pulhng the rope was 
surging threateningly in my direction. 

The crowd followed the chariots in their triumphal procession 
through the narrow, winding streets of the old town, greeted 
by gods and men, who filled the streets, the doors and the fine 
carved windows and balconies of the old houses. 
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Evening was approaching; the streets were quiet. Only 
women, with the characteristic smiles and with great red or 
yellow flowers in their hair, were hurrying somewhere. Each 
carried an artistically wrought small bronze oil‘lamp in her 
hand. But where were they going? I was told something about a 
procession, but it seemed to me that they were only going in 
different directions, silently, mysteriously, in small groups. 

At last, when it was quite dark, thoiuands of women formed 
an endless procession with darning lamps, winding through the 
narrow streets. They left little clay dishes, each with its tiny 
flame, at the street comers and in front of the temples and 
statues of the gods. They were lighting the city for something 
that was to happen later. At midnight there would be a battle: 
gods and demons would meet in the main square, Hanuman 
Dhoka, and there fight for supremacy. The streets mint be 
lighted for their arrival to guide them. What was, in fact, going 
to happen? The reply was vague, as luual. It was better to spend 
the evening somewhere and come back before midnight to the 
main square to see the spectacle. 

In fact, in Hanuman Dhoka—called “The Gate of Hanu¬ 
man’’, because of the red-painted holy figure of the Monkey 
God, Hanuman, who guards the great gate of the andent royal 
palace—I met a crowd of several thousands. People from town 
and country, from near and far, and perhaps a score of tourists, 
were there. The silhouettes of the pagodas became confused 
against the lighted sky, combining their many roofs in a har¬ 
monious rhythm, creating authentic internal rhymes by their 
projeedng cornices, the slope of the roofs and the carved 
wooden suppordng poles. 

While I was enjoying reading this architectural poetry, some 
strong paraffin lamps lit up a space in front of one of the temples, 
in the middle of the square, and a band began to play a lively 
melody in the same place. The crowd surged in that ffirecdon. 
I was carried along with them, and just in dme managed to find 
a place on one of the great steps of the temple base, from which 
I had a perfect view of the round open space. On the pavement 
there, in the middle of the packed crowd, a number of people 
now appeared, in large, strange masks, costumes and orna¬ 
ments, and began to dance. The central figures were three 
adults with many-coloured skirts and large triangular orna¬ 
ments round the grotesque masks. In the right hand a small 
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sword went through juggling motions. As I learned later, these 
were the three goddesses, Mahakali (The Great Black Goddess), 
Mahalakshmi (The Gt^dess of Wealth) and Kumari (The 
Virgin). These, led by Mahakali, fought against the demoru of 
various kinds, and at last succeeded in conquering them, in the 
eternal symbolic struggle between Good and Evil. 

But I must not anticipate. How cleverly the two great 
demons, with black masks and enormous sharp teeth projecting 
from their vast mouths, attacked, first with restraint, then in 
frenzy! Thdr long, abundant hair, made from grey yak tails, 
flew right and left at every movement. At each side of each 
demon was a small figure with a skull-mask, almost naked. 
These figures represent^ Death, and by their movements sug¬ 
gested now allurement, now threat. Behind them two men 
danced, covered from head to foot in costumes of black bear 
fur. At first sight I would have sworn I had found the Abomin¬ 
able Snowman; but this was not the idea. The two dancer- 
acrobau represent the evil spirits, whose task is to frighten 
human beings . . . and, on this occasion, the Goddess. Their 
part is a most entertaining acrobatic display. They roll round, 
having made their two bodies into a ball, they jump over each 
other in a variety of ways or stand on each other's shoulders. The 
group was completed by three female figures with yellow masks, 
from the mouths of which long red tongues dangled. These 
represent various vices, and in the dance they bow to the 
G^desses, trying to allure them and bring them under the 
power of the vices. 

' The whole group dances at the same time, and the total effect 
is so rich and colourful that it is not easy to focus attention on a 
single figure. One needs to be present at the dance several times; 
I did this gladly, when a score of similar dance troupes, one 
after the other, presented their art in various parts of the 
square. The band consists of several trumpeters with long, 
slender Tibetan trumpets; one or two men blowing into enor¬ 
mous snail-shells; several drummers with assorted drunu; two 
or three bronze cymbals and one man whose instrument consists 
of two wooden sticks furnished with round pieces of metal, 
which jingle when struck together. 

A score of similar troupes was dancing at different times and 
in different places, until early in the morning. They were 
country people and workmen from the neighbouring town 
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of Badgaon. During the Indra-jatra week they lodge' in the 
capital. 

AAer two in the morning, dancers and spectators, tired and 
rather drunk both with enthusiasm and from frequent visits to 
the Terrible One Who Gives Wine to Drink, began to go home. 
Now I could understand better how Katmandu was conquered 
by the mountain king, Pritvi Narayan, some two hundred years 
before, when he entered the town of Katmandu during an 
evening of the Indra-jatra. 

The dancing is repeated over five successive days, and for 
two other afternoons the chariots of Kumari and her two com¬ 
panions go round various parts of the town. 

On the last evening of the festival, at nine o’clock, the King 
visits the Goddess Kumari, to worship her, giving her a one- 
rupee note, to which she responds by painting a red spot on his 
forehead with the tip of her finger. This spot is called a Hka and 
symboliaes her blessing. After the King, the whole people, in a 
long queue, follow to receive this touch from the weary little 
finger of the poor girl 

That day the dancing begins at ten in the evening, and at 
midnight the dancers depart in various directions. I followed 
one troupe, and afterwards, on their invitation, I went with two 
friends into the courtyard of the house where they were to dance 
for another hour, thus paying their week’s lodging. 

While I was bicycling home through the night, the town was 
regaining its peaceful appearance. Only a few enthusiasts were 
still trying to win a few drops of wine from the spout of the 
Terrible One, while two guards were already taking down the 
various ornaments from his great gilded face. The Indra 
Festival was over: the gods would go back home until the 
following year. 
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A WEDDING IN NEPAL 

Hearing some gay music in the street, I left the shop where 
I was making some purchases.... In the main street of the old 
quarter of Katmandu, a joyous procession was approaching. 
I adjusted my camera. The procession was headed by a heavy 
chest carried on a long pole over the shoulders of two men. 
A present for the bride, I thought. About ten musicians fol¬ 
lowed: clarinet players, flute-players, drummers, all blowing 
with all their might or mercilessly beating their various drums. 
Some adults—father and uncles—followed, and after them came 
the bridegroom himself, seated in a dandi, a chair shaped like a 
bathtub, the elegant mode of travel in Nepal, where there are 
neither good roads nor beasts of burden. Two strong men were 
carrying him. His eleven-year-old face wore an expression of 
seriousness, solemnity and extreme boredom. He hardly turned 
to be photographed. He was wearing a curious yellow cap, 
reminiscent of some historical costume of India; from it hung 
several chains of roasted maize; round his neck was a chain 
with a golden locket. His train consisted of some thirty men and 
youths, with, at the end of the procession, a small boy leading a 
black goat, after an empty dandi for the bride, and two large red 
sunshades. 

When I re-entered the shop, a fHend asked me, "Did you 
take a photograph?" 

"Yes, I did take a photograph .. . but perhaps not of every¬ 
thing. . . .” And, without another word, so as not to lose the 
thread of my reflections, I hurried out again, leaped on to my 
bicycle and rode after the procession. I soon reached the group 
of companions, and afterwards went along with them. On the 
narrow street, we wound our way through endless rows of com¬ 
pletely open shops. We passed a square with two ancient 
pagodas, with triple gilded roofs and some twenty smaller 
shrines in stone. Then came another street. Men stopped; 
female heads appeared at the small windows adorned with 
wooden carvings. We reached Hanuman Dhoka, the main 
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square, with several pagodas round it and the impressive gate 
of the ancient royal palace, guarded by Hanuman, the red- 
painted Monkey God. 

The procession marched on without stopping; the musicians 
went on blowing and thumping. I hoped that soon we should 
reach the house of the bride and that I should be able to see the 
ceremony. But we had already come to the outskirts of the town 
and were crossing the long bridge over the Bagmad River. 
After another ten minutes the procession stopped for a rest 

I took another photograph and sat doum. "What do you 
want with us?" the bridegroom’s father asked me sternly. 
Nothing but to accompany them and sec the ceremony. There 
was a discussion in Nepalese, in which I could catch a word 
only here and there. The questions were: what I meant to do 
with the pictures? Was I entitled to be present at a ceremony of 
Brahmins, the highest caste in Hinduism; and would my 
presence make the whole ceremony unholy? In order to explain 
the situation to me, the father of the bridegroom drew out from 
under his shirt the "sacred thread” which every Brahmin wears 
hanging from one shoulder to the opposite hip. I acknowledged 
his gesture with a profound bow. There was more argument, 
and at last I was accepted as one of the train of Tulshi 
Prashad, the eleven-year-old Brahmin whose parents had 
decided to marry him to ten-year-old Kumari from the third 
village on the slope. 

The caravan set off once more, and I with it. The road 
became a narrow path covered with stones, and then that, too, 
disappeared. We were now crossing rice fields divided by a 
narrow path somewhat raised above the flooded fields. My 
bicycle and I, alternately, slid into the mud. 

**Kothin, TkuUr (Hard, Uncle I) one of the boys said; from 
then onwards ThuU was the name by which they all addressed 
me in a friendly manner. 

The house was near, I was told; but in Nepal "near” is a 
very elastic word. 

After half an hour through the rice fields the path began to 
climb a slope. The bicycle made me sweat, until at last I 
decided to leave it in some village house. After that I found 
more enjoyment in the walk beadc an abyss of over a thousand 
feet, where men were "ploughing” with primitive hand shovels. 
Now the caravan once more climbed the crest of a small moun- 
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tain, making a pattern of playful silhouettes against the back¬ 
ground of white clouds. Village men, women and children 
halted in silence to admire and smile at the bridegroom. All 
the windows blossomed with the faces of healthy peasants. The 
orchestra played with still more enthusiasm. At last we stopped 
on a sloping ^nd of the path, in the middle of a village. Above 
us, there was a large two-storey house with a long balcony quite 
full of dozens of women, decked in flowers and smiles. 

We had reached our goal. A crowd was standing on the slope 
above the flat place where we had stopped. For the most part 
they were dres^ in the Nepalese national costume, a white or 
coloured narrow trouser and some kind of upper garment of the 
same material. A few were wearing European jackets, and all, 
without exception, the typical black or light-coloured brimless 
hat. 

The musicians played for half an hour. Two or three priests, 
not distinguishable in any way from the others, were feverishly 
preparing, on a large dish made of leaves, an assortment of 
sweetmeau, small heaps of betel nut, rice mixed with curd, and 
coins; and everything was thickly sprinkled with rice and red 
powder. 

At last the father of the bride appeared on the scene, and, 
sitting on his heels opposite the little bridegroom, who was 
standing, one of them on each side of the dish, he pronounced a 
series of magic words and prayer-formulas, previously read by 
one of the priests. 

The climax now came. Various leaf-plates with various 
contents were placed, one after the other, on the extended 
hands of the little bridegroom, and then removed. At last the 
future father-in-law made a large yellow mark with his thumb 
on the boy’s forehead, and, on this, a smaller mark with holy red 
powder. This action symbolized acceptance into the family 
circle. 

The gallant little Brahmin, eleven-year-old Tulshi Prashad, 
endured all this seriously, without emotion and with a bored air. 
Perhaps his only feeling was of envy for the other youngsters 
with playful faces, who were climbing the slope, hanging from 
the branch of some tree or peering inquisitively into the trumpet 
of one of the musicians. 

Meanwhile, night was falling. The guests sat down in a group 
on a linen carpet in the courtyard to cat their supper. 
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**TkaIt, Kkana kluaa?" Did I want something to eat? Yes, 
indeed. They arranged a special carpet for me on the corridor- 
veranda, and brought me an abundance of food. Children, 
youths and grown men crowded round me to look at a for¬ 
eigner, perhaps one of the very few who had ever visited their 
village, if not the first. I was sorry that my presence was perhaps 
putting the bridegroom a little in the shade. Afterwards one of 
the men led me to his home and arranged for me, on the 
veranda, a place to sleep, with a woollen blanket and a 
mosquito net. 

People crowded, too, around my sleeping-place; happily, 
among them was a young man who had some slight knowledge 
of English. He told me that the wedding ceremony had begun a 
long time ago, and that what I now saw was only the beginning 
of the final part. The ceremony had begun at least three weeks 
before, when the father of the boy chose a suitable bride for 
him, either because he himself thought his son old enough, or 
because someone had penuaded him of this. Then he sent a 
friend, or, more often, a professional matchmaker, to the parents 
of the girl with the proposal. If the messenger returned with a 
plateful of curd, the answer was yes. According to tradition, 
neither the boy nor the girl was asked for any opinion, however 
old they might be. 

On the following day the father of the boy visited the girl’s 
parents, taking as a gift a quantity of meat, a bottle of brandy 
and fourteen pounds of betel nut for the mother, to be offered 
to the household gods. After two more weeks there was a feast 
in the home of the girl, with guests and with the boy’s father as 
the guest of honour. On the following day he paid a personal 
call on the girl, giving her some gold bracelets. On the same 
evening there was another banquet, to which the guests came 
with gifts for the bride: buffaloes, cows, she-goats, blankets, 
cushions and cooking utensils. Two days later the bridegroom 
appeared for the first time, carried in a dandi, as in the procession 
I had just seen. 

I had to rise before dawn to satisfy the villagers around me. 
We went into the mountains to wash at a spring. Afterwards 
two boys led me to the bottom of the valley, by the river bank, 
where the revellers were preparing the wedding feast. They had 
cut up the goat for the pot, while rice and vegetables were cook¬ 
ing in two more great copper cauldrons. 
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A* I walked among the'pots, killing time, I suddenly heard a 
scream of “JaZ/Aa/” 

The cry was so loud and desperate, that not only I but every¬ 
one else turned round. The man who had screamed glared at 
me very angrily. A man who had always shown the most 
friendly attitude to me ran to me at once, and indicated, with a 
commanding manner, that I must leave the place and remain 
well away from the cooking. I remembered that juUJia means 
approximately “unclean”. Any food touched by another person 
is uneatable for a Hindu, and especially rice, the staple food, 
becomes juttha if any non-Brahmin gfoes near it. I now noticed, 
too, that the musicians, porters and others of lower caste were 
sitting at a distance, immobile, while the meal was being 
prepared. 

My friend Prakasha, who had ordered me away, now came 
and invited me to bathe, as all the others had done. He assigned 
to me a place some thirty feet further down the river, below all 
' the Brahmins. . . . 

Everyone now sat down in a long semi-circle. First all the 
Brahmins, dressed only in a large white linen cloth round the 
legs and middle, with the rest of the body bare, and only the 
sacred thread visible upon it, sat down. They also took off their 
hats, and now the characteristic pigtail, wUch must never be 
cut off, since the gods seize the Hindu by it to take him to 
heaven when he dies, stood up or hung down in the middle of 
the shaven heads. The lower-caste Hindus then sat down at 
some distance, the space being marked in addition by a stone. 
These do not need to bathe or put on special clothes before 
eating. 

My friend seated me first opposite the Brahmins. But th<^ 
protested with one voice. He then came with an apologetic air 
and placed me opposite the lower-caste Hindus. They were 
equally indignant Apparently I was, in their eyes, one grade 
lower than an Untouchable. 

At last I was allocated a place outside the circle, at a distance 
sufficient to guarantee that I should not make anyone's food 
unclean. A Brahmin cook served the Brahmins. At the stone- 
marked boundary he handed over the vessel to another man, 
who served the others from it At last he gave it to an outsider, 
whose chief duty was to drive the crows away—to serve me. 
I had never before felt, so intensely and practically, the inter- 
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caste barriers, which are even stronger in Nepal than in India. 

At midday the village was wrapped in siesta. After two 
o'clock the musicians reappeared and arranged us round the 
bride’s house. Its balcony was adorned once more with the 
brightly coloured clothes of the women; the men stood or sat 
round, gravely waiting. A village girl began to dance in front 
of the musicians, and displayed the same dance several times, 
with graceful hand movements. 

Under a red canopy stretched over four bamboos like a roof, 
someone had placed the two empty dandi's. Then, suddenly, 
the bride, on her mother’s back, appeared in the doorway of the 
house. The bridegroom came from the other side, on his 
father’s back. And thus they rode three times round a fire 
kindled between the bamboos, under the red canopy. Then the 
children were placed in the dandi's and the caravan set out once 
more. The face of the boy was bored and resigned; the face of 
the girl was resigned and bored. They did not seem in the least 
interested in what was going on around them. They did not 
even look at one another. Why should they? They would have 
plenty of time for that! 

We retraced our steps, to an accompaniment of music, 
through the villages, ricefields and mountain slopes. We 
crossed the town once more, and in the neighbouring village 
stopped outside a house: the house of Prashad. The bride¬ 
groom’s mother was waiting for us, and, in front of a door 
adorned with paintings, ceremoniously received her daughter- 
in-law, washing her feet. 

Two days later the new wife would eat for the first time with 
her mother-in-law. After two more the girl’s father would bring 
her a present, and ask how she was. After two days more she 
would return the visit, and assure her parents that all was well 
with her in her new home. 

And when would married life begin? This was not important. 
The children would grow up together, playing, without restric¬ 
tions, and when they thought fit they would develop from play¬ 
mates into man and wife. 

Child marriages now exist only among the Brahmins, chiefly 
in the villages, and this is growing a less and less common 
practice. In the capital the young people have become quite 
“Americanized”. They normally get to know each other, and 
sometimes even flirt, before marriage. 


t 
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A LAND OF ARTISTS 

More than two thousand yean ago, when the Huns, 
Persians and Greeks invaded north-west India, they influenced 
both Buddhism and Hinduism in that the pictorial and sculp¬ 
tural representation of gods, saints and mythological figures 
became a custom and a necessity, which greatly stimulated the 
religious zeal of devotees. This custom spread all over India and 
the neighbouring countries, including Nepal. During the fifth 
century A.D. and subsequent centuries, when the Moslems con¬ 
quered southern Asia, they organized the mass destruction of 
sculptures and all works of art that represented human figures, 
forbidden by their religion. From Spain to China, wherever 
Moslems came to power, the more sober but very decorative 
impersonal art replaced the local art. Nepal remained un¬ 
touched by the Moslem conquerors, who, with the most cruel 
determination, sparing neither blood nor fire, brought the 
neighbouring regions of northern India under their yoke one 
after the other. In the fifth century the Buddhist university of 
Nalanda, near Patna, in India, was dissolved. Many of the ten 
thousand monks who lived there took refuge in Nepal and 
Katmandu naturally became a bastion of Buddhism, while 
Hindu refugees from the Moslem invasions constantly stimu¬ 
lated the further development of Hinduism in this Himalayan 
fortress. 

It is, then, not surprising that Nepal, closed to the south and 
far remote from the cultural centres of China, should have 
developed its own art as an aspect of the religion of the country. 
For that is what the art of Nepal is: a natural emanation of a 
religious belief, created by the people with strong artistic feel¬ 
ing. And, by a happy chance, the rulers of Nepal have for 
hundreds of years encouraged the aesthetic gifts and artistic 
creativeness of the Newaris, the ancient dwellers in the Kat¬ 
mandu Valley. 

Although the country is not rich, the dty and village scene 
shows an architecture of comfort and care. In the valley there 
i6o 
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are no palm-leaf or stone huts to be seen, or dny village homes 
built from mud. Instead, solid two-and three-storey brick houses, 
richly decorated with carved wood, arc the chief element in the 
non-religious architecture of Nepal. However, more typical is 
the religious architecture of the innumerable temples and 
smaller places of worship. The many pagodas scattered through 
the valley, with their several floors, each with its bronze roof, 
standing on pedestals with several steps, are a majestic spectacle, 
in spite of the many-coloured ornaments. 

Historians are now generally agreed that the pagoda style 
developed in Nepal and was taken from there to Tibet and 
China, from which it reached Japan. It is true that in Japan 
there are pagodas a thousand years older than the most 
beautiful pagodas of Nepal, built in the seventeenth century, 
but this means only that the older Nepalese pagodas were 
destroyed by fire or earthquake, since they were built mainly of 
wood. And many were also, it seems, demolished to make room 
for more modern and more beautiful constructions. We do, 
indeed, know that the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang spoke 
with admiration of a seven-storey tower in the palace of the 
King of Nepal. This admiration and the detailed description 
shows that at that period—the seventh century—such building 
were not to be found in China. Only some years after his visit 
were sixty Newari architects and artists invited to Tibet to 
create and teach their art, and some of these later received 
invitations from the Emperor of China. The famous “White 
Pagoda** in Peking was built by the Nepalese architect Anniko 
in the middle of the seventh century, as is proved by an inscrip¬ 
tion on it in Sanskrit and Chinese. Some of the artists who 
returned from China naturally brought much that was new and 
that in turn influenced the further development of art and 
architecture in Nepal. 

I have tried to reconstruct the evolution of the pagoda style, 
and have found some thirty different stages in this evolution, 
which can still be observed on this or that monumenL This 
evolution, full of searchings and hesitations, may be divided into 
five main phases: 

• I. The stupas, which are still standing round Patan as 
Asoka built them, arc exact copies of similar con¬ 
temporary monuments in India. Their form is simple 
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and austere: a complete hemisphere, usually in stone, 
with niches for the fig\ire» of saints or go^ on the four 
main sides, and with a small square projection at the top. 

2. The next phase of development is the tkaifya., like those of 
Swayambunat and Bodnat. The chief difference between 
stupa and chaitya is that the insignificant projection on the 
stupa has grown into a real tower, with an increase in 
height in the square part, on which are placed thirteen 
layers, decreasing in size, round or square, and related 
to the thirteen heavens of the Buddhist cosmography. 
The tower culminates in a metal umbrella signi^dng 
majesty. 

3. Since stone is difficult to obtain in the valley and there 
is plenty of wood, with which most buildings were con¬ 
structed in that epoch, the use of wood for the building 
dSehatyas began. This led naturally to the transformation 
of the hemisphere into the nearest form that could easily 
be achieved with wooden poles: that of square plinths 
one on top of the other, decreasing in size upwards. Since 
now, with these “steps”, Jhe square part of the tower 
became more accessible, four doors instead of the four 
niches were made in it, and one or several divine figures 
placed iiuide. 

4. The thirteen layers of the tower became roof edges with 
small spaces in between, and at the same time became 
fewer. Bricks began to be made on a large scale and used 
in architecture, and also replaced the wood in the plinths, 
which had kept the square form. 

5. The various roof edges grew, becoming important as 
ornament, and the spaces between them also developed 
into cube-shaped “blind” stories, to enable the artists to 
fill the large dimly lighted spaces imdcr the roof with 
works of art. The twentieth century has foimd the 
Nepalese pagoda at this stage in its evolution. 

Temples, developing thus, needed an increasir^ number of 
sacred objects and divine figures, and the Newari ar^ts used, 
for this purpose, all their imagination, all their artistic feeling 
and every possible material: bronze, stone, clay and wood. 

They reached the highest level of majesty in the bronze 
statues. The bronze lions spitting decorative fire, who guard 
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some of the temples, are both forceful and graceful. The many* 
armed lamps and the typical bronze jug whose tongue is 
extended to make an oil lamp, have become classics of Nepalese 
art. Around the temple are often to be found the portraits in 
bronze of the great benefactors of the temple and members of 
their families. On the top of the stone columns holy beasts may 
be seen, ranging from mouse, serpent and peacock to the lion, 
the dragon, and Garuda, the bi^ vehicle of Vishnu. But the 
immortal adventure of the Newari artist will remain the 
majestic monuments to their kings, sitting on their golden 
thrones, above thirty^foot stone pillars with lotus capitals, in the 
main squares of Nepalese towns. With a perfect sense of pro¬ 
portion and an infallible knowledge of anatomy, the artist, 
accustomed to making figures of the gods and other super¬ 
natural beings, breathed a spirit of eternity into those royal 
figures. Possibly they are not quite realistic portraits, because of 
the degree of stylization demanded by the fashion of the period. 
But if those kings only stimulated the creation of such statues, 
and did nothing else useful during their whole lives, their exist¬ 
ences were justified. 

The creator of these figures showed no hesitation or un¬ 
certainty whatever. Part of the sculpture was modelled in 
molten metal, parts were brought under his will by means of 
the hammer. The crown, plumes, little animals and other 
details were made separately and put together later with metal 
ribbons to form a harmonious whole, according to a well- 
thought-out plan. For that artist there was no unknown secret 
of art or craft. The bronze would obey his thought and the 
commands of his skilled fingers. 

In the stone statues, on the other hand, the Nepalese artists 
never attained the level of their colleagues who worked in 
bronze. The stone lions are always somewhat heavy and 
grotesque, the gods always somewhat stiff, though among these, 
too, may be found exceptions which show the personal talents of 
some artist or other. 

Clay was used only as a substitute for stone, to fill a niche 
with some figure of a god or to replace a work in bronze; the 
artists obtained very good results with such imitations. It is 
regrettable that this material is no longer used on a large scale 
in the valley. 

Among handicrafts, the most characteristic of Nepal is 
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undoubtedly woodcarving. Horizontal lintels penetrate deeply 
into the walls, and the wooden screens covering the windows, 
specialists say, have never been excelled by the similar works of 
art in Egypt nor on the Sikh houses in the Punjab. The com* 
plicated wooden ornaments, carefully carved, are interlocked in 
a delicate greyish-brown lacework. It sometimes extends over 
the surface of the window, which is too small for the wood- 
carver craving to express himself. To escape from the tyranny 
of the architect, he creates ornamental balconies, sometimes 
useless, and coven every square inch with complicated de&gns, 
from which, here and there, a peacock stands out, or the figure 
of some god or other. The wo^carven never had very many 
pretensions to be great makers of statues. However, their 
many-coloured mother goddesses who parade in rows as 
caryatids under the roofs of the pagodas, with their many arms 
and their,numerous symbols and ornaments, do deserve some 
consideration. 

In painting, Nepal has developed the style of the well-known 
‘‘flag paintings” or thankaSt generally regarded as Tibetan 
painting. It is true that nowadays more of them are to be found 
in Tibet than in Nepal, but on the other hand this art is not 
only imported from Nepal into Tibet, but even today the paint¬ 
ings are made by Newari artists living in Lhasa. Like the 
Chinese and Japanese thankas, the Nepalese hang between two 
sticks. They are painted on cloth with oil paints, or with thick 
water colours, with a rich colour range and much use of gold 
and silver. Generally this painting represents one chief fi^re 
in the centre, often with a great many arms forming a circle 
round him, and with various scenes from the legends of this 
principal hero represented in the surrounding miniatures. Other 
paintings represent a series of scenes from the life of the Buddha 
or other outstanding figures in the Mahayana pantheon. 

A high standard is also visible in the miniature paintings on 
the wooden coven of old manuscripts, in which the colour has 
undergone no change for centuries. 

We might reasonably ask what has become of the artists of 
the Nepal Valley? Do they srill exist? Have they forgotten their 
art? Unhappily the reply is not very encouraging. 

Bronze is worked on a very large scale in Nepal, both for 
daily ceremonial and kitchen uses and for purely religious 
statues and statuettes. These latter are copies of ancient works. 
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and some of them are of the same quality, while others are 
spoiled in the haste of mass-production. 

Stone is much less used than in former times. It is often 
replaced by clay as easier to handle; this resembles stone and 
the work is often better. 

Wood engraving has gone out of fashion. The modem 
European-style houses which have already been preferred by 
the rich for a whole century do not favour the art of the wood 
engraver, since there is no suitable space on either the windows 
or the walls of modern buildings. Thus this art is almost for- 
< gotten. Only a few craftsmen prepare bad imitations of the old 
models of the divine statues and miniature pagodas to sell to the 
tourists. 

With regard to painting, it must be admitted that thankas 
are no longer made in Nepal. Printed multi-coloured calendars 
with large pictures of the gods replace them. The professional 
traditional painters find work in preparing the sheets of paper 
which the Nepalese stick over their doors or on the walb or use 
in some other way during the various festivals. Thus, for 
example, in Gayjatra, mentioned previously, the Feast of the 
Cow, those taking part in the procession wear a paper mask 
representing a cow on their heads. These masks are prepared in 
large numt^rs by the traditional painten, likewise those that 
we see over the doors and that represent the serpent king, Naga, 
which are renewed each year at the Serpent Festival; and for 
the day of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, everyone sticks on 
the door of his home a picture of the goddess surroimdcd by her 
helpers, who are pouring gold coins and other riches firom their 
vesseb. These pictures are sometimes drawn individually from a 
particular model, but this is the excepdon. Most often the crafts¬ 
men use a wooden block with which they print the black lines of 
the design, and afterwards colour it. This popular produedon of 
pictures can hardly be classed as art 

Some forty years ago the Nepalese sdll wore almost exclu¬ 
sively home-woven clothing. Weaving was thus a very well- 
known craft, but it never developed to those higher forms that 
culminated in the produedon of delicate silb and heavy 
brocades in other Asiadc countries. However, within the 
modest framework of home crafts, a great variety of forms and 
methods may be found. Even tc^ay the simple home looms 
work and provide clothes for the majority of the Nepalese, 
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although the cheap and gaily coloured textiles imported from 
India threaten to eliminate the home weaving industry very 
soon. 

The smiling gaiety of the Nepalese is reflected in the songs 
and dances of all popular assemblies. Moreover, their taste for 
dramatic presentations, noticed by the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang one thousand three himdred yean ago, has still 
not disappeared. When I saw the performance of folk dancers, 
singers and actors, I often felt that it was a mixture of Chinese 
and Indian elements on a Nepalese background. 

The so-called classical drama is seldom acted in Nepal now, 
and it is very like the same art in India, although it is not on a 
very high stylistic level. The subjects of these dramas are taken 
from the Indian epics Mahabharata and Ramayana. In these 
dramas, in which dancing, music and sometimes song are com¬ 
bined, gods and goddesses, demons and human beings, with 
masks or thickly painted faces and special heavy clothes, dance, 
leap or move slowly across the suge, expressing themselves 
more by the complex art of gesture language than by words or 
movements. Every step, every trembling, every movement of 
eyes or eyebrows, and especially every movement of the hand, 
has its symbolic significance, by which the story of the play is 
told. 

The folk-dances of the peasants are diflerent. In these, too, 
the movements of the hands are important, but the free move¬ 
ments of the body give grace to the women when, singly, in 
rows or in circles, they present themselves in the meeting. These 
folk-dances are always accompanied by songs, which are, most 
often, dialogues between men and young women. The words 
of this poetry are very romantic love-songs, often describing the 
farewell of a betrothed couple when the man goes away for 
many years to serve in one of the Gurkha regiments, or her 
long wait for his return, or their meeting again after many 
years. The peasants sing not only when dancing, but also when 
planting rice or doing any other work for which they meet in 
groups. 

To the Westerner the Nepalese method of mixing male and 
female r 61 es in folk art is very odd, and brings to mind the 
Chinese and Japanese theatre. Thus I once saw in Katmandu 
a folk-dancing ^splay with ten dancing girls. The dancers, in 
women’s clothes, were soldiers with their faces whitened, while 
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their long anna and laiige foet miide a comical and ungraccTul 
impresston, Buejui^ Nepalese (iicnds nochmg odd in thisL It 
vraa. ju$t the samCj wheiij on the beautiful stage of the 
theatre, we were ghowtl the farewell of a Gurkha soldier to his 
betrothed^ and suddenly the gallant hero be^an to aing in a soft 
soprano, more femmine than that of hU Wy. Moreover, the 
Westerner also finds something odd in the movements of the 
male folt-danccrs, whose hip and hand movcrntnis seem to uS 
more suitable to their fair partners. 

The only theatre stage is the one to be found In a separate 
building in Bingha Harbar^ the gOvemmenl palace, and it was 
once the Prime Minisccr's pjivatc theatre. Now from cLm* to 
time one of the two theatrical companies or one of the various 
dance or music groups performs in it. 

For the plays the main themes are taken from the history of 
the country. I remember an excellent perlbrmance about the 
Princess Brikudj, who married the Emperor of Tibet and con¬ 
verted him to Buddhism in the seventh century. This was the 
work of Bal Krishna Sama, who also produced It and took the 
leading part in it, all of which he did with much talent. But this 
is not enough for this remarkable artist. His paintings, some 
in academic style, some eKperimental, are respectable cHbrts. 
And as a poet he is regarded as one of the best in a country in 
which poeti are p[cncirLj;l, His private collection of antiquides Is 
a real museum, through which he guides the vidter with love 
and pasdonace interest. 

I have already mentioned the poet Vjjaya Malla and his 
brother Govinda. They have both formed a theatrical group, 
and also present histonoal dramas, mostly written by the two 
brothers, poet and historian. Sotnetimes artists also como from 
India, and on one occasion I aaw a performance of an Indian 
social drama acted by the officials the Indian Embassy m 
Katmandu, with Dr. Suman, the great Hindi poet, playing the 
chief part. 

If I mentien one Other poci I shall pass from drama to 
literature. Laluhmi Prasad Devkota k one of the most respected 
poets in the country, and h« is the pr«ident of the largo literary 
society of Nepal, It ij not surprising (hat in a country where 
poetry is so popular the King, too, should bc a poet and that his 
poetry should be much appreciated. Like drama, poetry is not 
a new art in the valley. Many ancient works, chiefiy religious. 
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arc written in verse form, and it is also known that the andent 
kings preferred to express themselves in poetry. 

Apart from these, there are many writers of plays, short 
stories, historical novels and essays among the young generation 
in Nepal. However, the writer in Nepal has still to maintain 
himself by some other means, and work in his fi«c time, then 
use his few spare rupees to publish his own works, and dis¬ 
tribute copies among his friends, if he wishes to be read; there 
is no publishing industry. 

Even the newspapen are nware or less heroic and idealistic 
enterprises. Three Nepalese, one Hindi, one Newari and one 
English paper arc published every day, one paper every other 
day and one review monthly. My friend, Gopal Das Sresta, 
the publisher of the English newspaper Ttu Cmmciur, told me: 
*‘A year ago I began publishing my paper with a capital of 
seventeen rupees, and I have still not managed to add an 
eighteenth!” 
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TWO FAMOUS NEPALESE 

In Nepal or ouc^c it^ when 1 asked variflus peopJe who 
were, in thedr opioion, tlue two mogt faxtioLiis Nepalese, hardly 
anyone had any SdeSr Thenc are, however* two peratms* bora 
in Nepal, whose najnea are known to every educated person in 
the worfd- 

They were both born on Nepalese tcriitfiry* which ipves me 
my initial pretext for calling them Nepaloe. It is, however* a 
common factor in both their lives that they took little notice of 
nationality* spent the greater part of their lives in naghbouTinf 
India, and regarded themselves as not so much Nepalese or 
Indians as human beings, who belonged to the whoJlc world. 
A common factor in both 15 the eKtraordinaxy Struggle they had 
to achieve the goal of cbeir dreams, which made them world- 
famous. The dream was bom in their youth, and became a 
tormenting obscssLon, reaching a Suocmsful cU max JJt the thirty- 
eighth year. Afterwards they won fame and honour and today 
are known everywhere. 

If the names of the two jamous men are united by having 
so much in comrojon, their dJfTerences are no Icja acute. One 
was born as a prince, the only son of a powerful king* the other 
as the eleventh son, of a poor pcagant family. Both fled from 
their homcfl at night* the prince to become a voluntary beggar, 
the pcKjr boy to seek his fortune. But each of them, that night, 
carried a great future hidden in his soul. Both aimed at the 
heights during their who'le lives. But while one strove to conquer 
the bdghts of the spirit, the other was fascinated by the snoi^ 
giants of the Himalayas. And finally, twenty-five centuries 
separate them. 

If 1 venture to present a sketch of the lives of the twra great 
Nepalese in One single chapter* this is not so much because of 
the rimiJaiicies mentioned above, but rather because of the 
fundamentally different ways by which both aobieved hapi»- 
n««: Siddharta Gautama the Buddha on the diflBcult road of 
[65 
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the quest for truth; Tenzing Norgay on Eiio uneasy paths of 
rocks and snoivstorms Icadiiig to the summit. 

***** 

Two thousand hve hundred years ago Kapilavastu was the 
capital of the scnalJ kingdom inhabited by the Sakya people^ 
on the northern frontier of India. Its tdngj, Sudhodanaj longed 
to have a son for many years. At last the happy moment arrived 
when the Qpeen, Maya, was on the way from Kapilavastu to 
Devadaha. At the place called Rummindci or Lumbini she 
suddenly felt her pains. After bathing in a nearby fountain she 
walked twenty paces and then, leaning on a tree, bore a clihd'— 
as countless stone reliefs ahow^ between the ribs on her right 
side. In this pl ace in south-west Nepal there is still a stone pillar 
set up hy AshoLa inscribed J *‘Hcre^ Buddha, the Salrya ascetic 
was born/'" 

Great was the joy at the court of KapiEavastu when the 
Prince Siddharta Gautama was bom. Seven rcligjous ascetics 
gazed admiringly at the infant and said: wilE become a 

great man. If hc chooses a secular hfe, he vrill become the king 
of the world." 

In his childhood and youth Siddharta was trained in sport and 
religion, and became very accomplished in both disciplines. 
But his goodness of heart was visible in all his actions, for which 
reason his cousin Devadatta envied and hated him. 

At the age of sixteen he married the beautiful Princess 
Yosodhara, who was bom on the same day as he, and hc loved 
her dearly. There was, nothing wanting (or thdr happiness; 
they were young and healthy, and all manner of wealth was at 
their disposal. He was very fond of hunting, and often went Out 
into the woods with his personal guard, Ghannah. 

One day, walking in the road, they met a man who was very 
thin and who was rolling on the ground in pain. 

"What ia happening to that man?” Piincc Siddharta asked, 

"He is ill," Channah replied, hut could not explain why. 

On the next day they went out again, and met a man who was 
bent with age. Again the Prince marvelled as he looked at him, 
and asked his companion what was tlie cause of tlie man^s con¬ 
dition. 

“He is old, O Prince!” Channah replied. Both these sights 
made the young prince very thoughtful, for, surrounded until 
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then with riches and pleasure^ he had known nothing of human 
auffering. 

The next dny they saw a funeral procession. Behind the 
corpse walked the widow and childreo, weepingr The Prince 
a^ked lor an uc pi an a don. 

"'He is dead/' said Ghannah. “That is a Jaw of lifie. Everyone^ 
rich or pQOTj king or beggar^ has to die," 

Thinldng of the things he had seen, and tJunking of the many 
people in the Idngdom of Sakya who were ill Or old> or who had 
lost someone by deaths the Prince came to the conclusion that 
the majority of human being? suffer. Why must they suffer? 
he asked himsclT But he could find no answer, although he 
knew all the precepts of tlie Hindu rehgion. These and many 
other thoughts began to torment the PrincCr 

When he wa? taking another walk through the Streets he 
saw an old religious mendicant^ one of the thousand? in India 
who forsake their home? and go to the mountains or the woods 
to spend their lives in meditation there, Siddharta Gautama 
decided to become One of these ascetics. If he were to spend a 
long time alone and have ail hi? time free for meditation and 
reflection, perhaps he wouid come to some wise conclusions on 
the problem of suffering: what is the stmree of suffering? 
What is the correct mode of life to conquer suLfferiag? A reply 
to these questions seemed urgent. 

His decision grieved ilia father. And so as not to make it too 
liard to part from hi? wife^ who had just had a child, Sldd harta 
Gautama left the palace at night with hi? faithful guard 
Channah, by the act knOwil as the Great F-cnundaCion. 

Outside the city, Siddharta cut off his hair and sent back the 
guard with the horses. He set out on foot. A Hltle later he 
changed his princely clothes for the taffron monk^s robe of a 
beggar, and continued Oil his journey in search of wisdom. 

Siddharta had discussion? with many sages^ monks and 
a^ceticSj wherever he went, trying to gain more wisdom. During 
one such dUcussioii, EimbiBara, the King of Mogadah, bstened 
and found die arguments of Siddharta showed great wisdom. 
The King offered him a post as a eouiLscllori but he refused. 

"'1 must go forward, until I have found wisdom," 

Then Bimbisara made him promise that when he found 
wisdom he would come back to teach him. 

Bqr more than SCvCU year? the ascctlt wandered thcrc> his 
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mind open to atL argumonts. Once he nuct ascetics wiio said 
that in order to acquire wisdom he should fast and tertune his 
body. So he sat down and fasted aod tortured hb body with 
them. But one day^ when he had fainted from huu^r^ he broke 
his fast, saying that he did not thin]!, thb was the ri^ht way to 
obtain wisdom. The five monks scomfuliy abandoned this 
‘VcakURg'\ 

One day he sat in the shade oT a great tree in profound 
meditatlDn. After many hours^ it seemed to hlcn that he saw 
thiivgs more dearly than before. He repeated phrases from the 
jndigious boohs that he had icamed, and that were in fact the 
same as he had heard from all the rchgiDus people with whom 
he had had discussions; and be compared these with his own 
thoughts. 

One thought from the Vedic writings feept coming into hij 
mindi "From good comes good, and from evil only evil.” This 
is the law known as kama in Hindu nchgion. 

It was nothing new, but, starting from this sentence, new 
theories now unrolled themselves in hb Spirit. The ascede sat 
there day afier day, until everything became clear to him^ and 
he felt he could answer all quotionSr He had attained JijiHgAten- 
menL The tree under wliich this occurred Still exists in Bodhgaya^ 
in North India, ac the foot of a beautiful ancient temple. Among 
the many thousands of pilgrims who visit it each year, I, too^ 
have made the pilgrimagCr 

Now Gautama was ready to expound to Oithers the truth that 
he had discovered. Tirst he decoded to find hb five ascetic com-' 
radcs and preach to them. He found them iu Benares, and they 
began to listen unbelievingLy, when Gautama told them he had 
discovered the truth. 

“The beginning of truth,*’ Gautama said, "is that from good 
cOmea good, from evil, evil.” 

"That We all know and believe. Ypu have discovered nothing 
new.*’ 

"If it is the truth, our prayers and offerings to many gcjda 
are senseless," he said. "Water always flows downwards. Fire is 
hot and ice b cold. However much we pray or make sacrifices, 
water will not flow upwards, or fire become cold, or ice hot." 

The monks agreed. 

"Then," he said, "if the idols can change nothing of these 
laws, why worship them^ If we do good, good will result, and 
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evil will result from evif. The idols have no power over this lawj 
and 30 to worship them is senaeless and unnecessary," 

The five listeners Lad to agree, not without admiration for 
his words. 

He asserted that it followed from this that even the Vedas 
were not sacred books. It aiso followed that the idea of division 
into castes was false, for if good comes from good and evii 
causes evil^ it docs not matter in what house one was born, but 
how one behaves during life; Now the monlis understood that 
what Gautama said was dificrent from th<dr previous belief, 
and that it was ah clear and iogioal. 

Then he began to explain^ that in order to five a good life it 
was not right either to think only of cnjoynieiit, or lO torment 
the body; the Middle Way was the best. He explained the 
Eight Precepts of the Middle Way. And he also gave the Five 
Commands of Honesty. 

The monks thought for a Jong time about all that they Lad 
heard. Then they gaid; 

‘^niis is true wisdom. Siddharta Gautama has attained 
Enlightenment. He Las become a Bud^a, He has set turning 
the wheel of the true Law of Life.” 

Since then Buddha or the Enlightened One has been his 

naiuiCL 

The hve monks became hij finst disdpleSj whO'm he sent in 
different directions to preach. He himself kept hjj promise and 
returned to the King, Blmbisara; and, when he had had the 
laws of life explained to Lim, the King accepted them and 
became a fervent follower of Buddha. 

Aficr a short time thousands of Buddhists swarmed wherever 
the Eniightened One had been. One day heralds from Kapi- 
lavastu reached him, with a courteous request from his father 
that he should visit the court. He did so; there he rstplalncd the 
discoveries he had made to the members of his family, and they 
were converted to his reaching. He was called Sakyamunf, the 
wise man from Sakya, 

From the beginning he had fbunded an order of monkg. NoiV 
he also organiz^ an order of nuns, at the request of his aunt, 
the Qpcen, and his wife became out of the first nuru. 

For many years Buddha travelled from city to city, village: lo 
village, explaining the Laws of life, and he sent his disciples 
all over the world to teach. For his truth was not truth for one 
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nation or far dojc caste. It vras. the truth for every penon in the 
world who chose to adopt it. It was^ in fact, the (irat universal 
religion in the world. 

One day, when the Buddha was eighty, he felt weak and 
Sat down tinder a tree. His disdplca surrounded him and com* 
plained bitterly, "The Master is forsaking ns'** But he ex¬ 
plained : '“The Laws and the Teaching remain with you. They 
will be your Master, who will never forsake you.’* 

He passed to the Nirvana. 

His earthly envelope is no more. But his Spirit has cipanded 
over many laridB and penetrated the homes and the souls of 
millions of people. 

* * • * • 

In the high mountains of nortli-eastorn Nepal ihcra is a 
village culled Thamey, in which Buddha is worshipped by 
simple and good Sberpas. Tending comes from that village. 
But, as happened to tlie Enlightened One, be was not to be 
born in his own village, but in the holy place Tsa Chu, where 
his mother had gone to pray to a rock shaped like the head of 
Buddha. So, in a sense, the new hero of Nepal was bom under 
the protection of Sakyantuni, 

Au asdede saw him, too, and Said to- hIs parents: ’*Takc great 
care ofhitn for the drjt three years. If he lives through these, he 
will become a great raanJ" This happened in ^'the year of the 
hare"j 1914. 

He, too, did not become worM-famous under his first name. 
Namgyal Vungdi was the name he received at birth. Only some 
time later an important lama, who again predicted a future for 
him, worked out from his istnological books that hJs natno, U> 
become "grcat'% ought to be Tensing Norgay. 

Hlg parents wanted him to become a lama, but, an angry 
monk chose, to give a blessing by throwing a woodcn board at 
his head, and the novice bccainc a layman once more. He 
looked after the many yaks befortging to the family on the high 
mountain slopes between Makalti and Evereatj the holy 
Chomolungma. He was the eleventh among thirteen brothers 
and sisters; life was diliicult. 

He heard the name of Everest for the first time after the 
British ejtpcdilEons of 3931, and [^4, in which a few men 
from his village took part—his villi^C in the wider sense, Solo 
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Kumbu. They returned with naany strange storica of [he for¬ 
eigners, of thdr strange foods and of niountain climbing. 

"ChoTtioluTigma , . . the mountain, no bird can flyover , ♦, 
perhaps birds could not, but perhaps men coutd reach ils 
funmiit . . . perhaps some day 1 may reach it . . /' the litde 
boy thought as he looked after the beasts at the foot of the great 
noountain. 

And with impadeneo he waited to grow up and test the 
truth of his name: Tcnrjtig means "devout one" and Norgay 
^‘hteky one”. He was certainly devout, but was he to have gaod 
luck? 

Impadent and restless, he ran away from home at the age of 
thirteen to push the hands of time forward. He spent two wocks 
in Katmandu to feast his eyes On the many marveb never to be 
seen in hii village. Then he returned to his home by means of 
another fortnight's walk through the mountains. Tears of joy, 
smites of Joy'—and a joyful thrELshiug welcomed hitn back Eo his 
father’s home. 

The months dragged by once more. Years passed. He looked 
aE^cr the beasts on the mountain dcpcs and grew potatoes and 
millet. And hfi dreamed. He dreamed of the great snoW'Covered 
mountain, the Mother of Mountains. 

In 1^33 a new expedition needed porter*. The nijietccn-year- 
old boy, with a few others, again rari away from home, this time 
to Darjeeling, to offer himself for the c:xpcdi[ion. But they found 
him too yOung. 

Two years later, another British cepedition set out. Erie 
SJnpton looked at the rebust, well-built young man with the 
lively black eyes, and nodded to his companion, who was 
recruiting porteis. This nod meant the height of bliss for the 
aspirant Eo mountalneeringr 

He carried large loads on his back, SO large that they aimost 
brought him down at every step. TllC forehead band pressed 
hard on his head, and he was at the same time sweating and 
shivering. But his white teeth shone between his Hps in a broad 
grin; he was happy. 

The climatic conditions denied any success to this expedition. 
But now Tenzing Norgay had new opportunities for the futurej 
he received a certificate saying that he had already taken part 
in an expedition, which would enable him to obtain such work 
again easily. 
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And so tie set 0 \ll on the Wly of the htights^ of sufferings acnJI 
enjoyment, of conquest and defeat^ the hand way of the rocki 
and gnow, of air lacking in ojtygcn, of murderous avalanches, 
under a aiinety-pound load. But it wii also the way of glorious 
experiences, of sublime friendghips* where the hovering between 
life and death made further communication needless. It was the 
way dreamed of by the child, chosen by the you tit and lived 
by the mature ^]an^ Tenzing Norgay. 

After a season in the mountains of Garhvai in north-west 
India, it was Everest again in 1938. Tilman was the leader of 
the cKpeditaon, in which other great mountaineers such as 
Odcll^ Smyths and Shipton, whom Tensing was glad to meet 
again, took part. 

The pack on his bach was heavy; but this did not stop 
Tenzing from forging ahead with the beat. Tilman introduced 
the new system by which the hfiLghts-porters do net carry great 
weights unbl they reach the upper camps. Tenzing was proud 
to find bimsetf among these. He was to be seen in CAmp Five,, 
at a considerable height, always smiling and always helpful. 
He was indeed in his element. When two other Sherpas could 
not cany their packs from Gamp Four^ ao ercating a problem, 
Tenzing offered to go back and fetch them. This won him the 
goodwill of the ‘'Sahibs’^, but also showed that he was on the 
mountain, not for [^y alone, but also because he belonged 
there. The neat day he was already in Gamp Six, 27,1100 feet 
high, a record height for a Sherpa, which lie himself broke 
hftieen years later. Tilmaiii dwtribuied medals and tbq title of 
^‘TigeK^ to the bravest Sherpas, who reached great altitudes, 
and Tenzing was among the first few to receive them. 

During the war years he continued to climb and work in 
north-west India, Pakistan and Afghanistan, where be learned 
new languages, manners and customs. His wife died, leaving 
two Htde girls, Pern Pern and Nima, who seldom saw him at 
home. The girls needed a mother, and he married the Sherpani 
Ang Lahmu, of whom he ia proud. 

After the war came more expeditions in rapid succession. 
With Denman to Everest, with the Swiss to the western Hima¬ 
layas. ... 

In 1948 he had a stroke of luck- The Italian Professor Tucci 
employed him on a long journey to Lhasa and many o^cr 
places in Tibet. The great dream of every Sherpa was realized 
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as if by a niiraclc. Brcathlss with ccncrtion, he stDod hefbrG the 
Dalai Lama. Teniing Norgay, the Devout Onc> the Lucky One, 
prayed ivith his palms togcihcTi his head boa^'ed: Mane 

Padme Hum t" He prayed for his father^ hi& dear old mother in 
his native mountainB, his wife at home, the aoul of his mothor- 
jn-law „ . L 

In jg50 he was Sirdar or Chief Porter to an evpcditian whidl 
tried to conquer the ill^fanifed Nanga Parbat, and after that, 
with a Preneb expedition, he reached the iuramit of Nanda 
Devi, the holy mountain. 

In igga Tenzing waa overcome with joy when a Swiss 
expedition invited him to climb Evctcsl He would not be only 
a ^rdar, but an actual fehovif-climbcr on this expedition. At lart 
he 5aw his chancc to fuUil the dream which had troubled him 
since childhood. He felt inteusciy the call to The Mountain. 

This time the cxpediticin passed through Nepal, for many 
days of walking in valley and hilts and over rope bridges. 
Namdhe Basar was in the midst of the Sherpa region. The 
whole famity, the whole dan of Solokumbu, waj there. There 
was a rapid succession of embraces, and the mountain 

liquor, flowed freelyL 

After the crossing of an ^'imposiibie'* crevasse, the camps 
were set up one after the Other. Tenzing never CKpcricnced 
mountain sickness i it was as if he had a "“third lun^^ with a 
reserve of air, as Mmctmc said. The higher he chmbedj the 
jfittcr he felt. The glacier of Khumbu was aJready below them. 
They passed near Nuptse and act up a catup on the saddle 
between Lo-Tze and the aummit of Everest. A new and higher 
camp was atruck. And another, hightrstm, at a 7,000 feet. There 
Tenzing Spent the night with Lambert in a small tent, without 
slecping'baga. In order not to freeze, they massaged and beat 
each other ajl night. 

At dawn they began to climb once more, without food, with¬ 
out sleep, with everything on them frozen, In a terrible snow¬ 
storm. But they went on, making a way for tbcmaclvcs in the 
snow. Hours passed; walking became more and meyrt difficult. 
It became impossible. Without speaking, they turned, and, 
with aching hearts, left the mountain. They were only about a 
thousand f«t from the summit—but foci at that height are 
very long . . ^ ! 

Tenzing and Lambert had no language in common, but they 
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were in ELich h&rmony that they bscamc great frientls. Autuimi 
found them once more on the mountain dope. But autumn gave 
place to winter, and the temperature became intolerable. 
Their hands froze under three pain of gloves. At last they gave 
up, gave up the dream of conquering the mountain together. 

Tenzing had acaxcely left hospital^ very wcah, when he 
received au invitation from the British Evcrcsc Expedition at 
the beginning of would again be a sitd^T and a full 

fellow-climber. He felt that this waa too great a responsibility 
and too groat a test of strength for one man. He felt too wcat 
after two Everest expeditions in a single year. His wife^ Aug 
Lahmu> protested bitterly; '*Are you mad? Do you want to 
kill yourself?” 

"Ferhapg you arc rights I am mad . . . but I am, going. I 
must go.” 

The Mountain was not calling Tenzing any longer. It was 
commanding him. 

I will not idl the talc again here of the famous cvpcditiotr 
led by Colonel Hunt, It is too well known. But we may rceollcct 
the photograph taken by Hillary on that occasion. In a thick 
blue and yellow cgsiuiue, unrecognizable because of his oxygen 
mask, there stands one of the conquerots of the "Third Pole”, 
the roofof the world, In oue hand he holds his ice-axe with four 
little Saga. 

There he stands, between heaven and earthy between ufc 
and death. His body extremely weary, scarcely Imlds itself ui^ 
right, beaten by the mighty wind. But how high the spirit 
stands t He is not thinking of the salvation of the world. He is 
thinking of his old mother. Of his friend Lambert, Of his wife 
and his daughters. One of them. Fern Pern, had given ^m a 
red and blue pencil to carry* and here he i% burying it in the 
snow, with a few swccEs, as au offering to the Mother Goddos 
of the Mountains* Chomolungma, 

This portrait, so profoundly human, as transparent and as 
true as the snows of the Himalayaa, as pure as the Five Com¬ 
mands of the Enlightened One for the Pure Life, should remain 
impressed oji this page for my readers. For that is what Tenzing 
Norgay, one of the two most famous men bom in Nepal* is like. 
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NEPAL IN 3015 

Yes, I Jill going- to sptak of Nepal in 3015, But chit dots not 
mean that I am malting a pragnosis of it£ future. 1 Atn timply 
speaking of this yeaxt According to the Ncpalac calendar Jt is 
now boiSk whjcnfn the West it is Although the Weatcmeis 
know that the Mo'hammcdans and the Jews hivft their own 
reckonings of time, these arc regarded as "religious" calctidaiSH 
and it is generally believed that apart fneun these the "d-vil” 
calendar in the whole world is that of the Wcib What A mistake! 
There arc many lands and provincea in the world in which non- 
Western calendars ait Still in IJSej a^nd these are not always 
■“backward^' peoples. The matter^ too, -is sometimes more 
complex tlian we may suppose:. 

In Nepal, for instance^ (he year quoted above is now gener^ 
ally accepted; it appears on calendars and newspapers. Its era 
dates from 57 B.a> and it is called the era of VLkiamaditya, 
after the powerful king of that name, wlio was crowned that 
year as the King of Ujjain in India. This era was brought to 
Nepal only seven centuriea after It began. 

But in Nepal there arc vario-uj other eras, and the dates on 
manuscripts and stone inHcriprions art now according to one, 
now according to another calculation, a fact which provides 
many headaches for historians. These arc the most usual: 

Kali Yuga bepns in 3101 b.c. 

The Buddhist cm begins in 544 
Vikramaditya begins in 57 a,e, 

Sakya era h^ns in A.n. 78. 

Lichavi era begins in. jl.d. 110. 

Gupta era begins in a.d, 

Amshuvarman era begins in A.n. 593. 

Newari era begins in A,io. 83o. 

Many dates in Ncpaleac history are opetii to discussion because 
of this variety in calculation. 

iw 
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The Nepalese year is divided into twelve lunar months, and 
the months into two halves: the light half and the dark. These 
two units seem more important than the division into weeks. 

The day is divided into eight periods each of three hours, 
called prakar. Each prahar is composed of seven and a half 
gharhif each of twenty-four minutes. Each gharhi consists of sixty 
palas each of twenty-four seconds, and one such pidas consists of 
sixty bipalas —four-tenths of a second. 

However, in the town, where many people have watches, 
thiit system U rapidly giving way to the Western system of hours. 

As I have said, I shall speak of present-day Nepal. 

The reader will certainly want to know first how the people 
live. The chief and practically the only form of production is 
agrictilturc. Of the 35,840,000 acres of land, 9,600,000 acres 
are cultivated, while about 2,500,000 of potentially productive 
land are waiting to be cultivated, when willing hands are 
found. 

And when I say willing hands, I mean literally hands, for 
in Nepal the ground is generally cultivated with a curved 
short-handled shovel, such that the user has to stoop all the 
time. It is very rare to sec a wooden plough pulled by oxen or 
buffaloes. 

In the southern regions of Terai and the valleys in the midst 
of the mountains the soil and climate are so favourable, that as 
many as three harvests may be obtained in one year. On the 
other hand, in the highest mountains and the semi-desert 
regions even one is uncertain. For this reason the land tax, 
which is, incidentally, the only tax paid in Nepal, is paid 
according to the fertility of the land, which is divided into three 
classes. 

The main product is rice, on 6,500,000 acres, with 3,000,000 
acres for maize and millet, half a million each for wheat, 
potatoes and oil seeds, and 2,000,000 acres for tobacco, jute, 
tea and other products. Anyone who happens to add up these 
figures may notice that they come to 13,000,000 instead of the 
9,600,000 mentioned. But I have already said that some regions 
may be counted two or three times. 

The products of the soil, together with the breeding of cattle, 
buffaloes, yaks, goats, sheep, pigs, hens and ducks, more or less 
satisfy the modest wants of the Nepalese. And if the Terai 
region exports all these products, especially rice, to India, this 
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Is not Ktactly because there is a surplus, but because, ibr want of 
roads, the only market is in neighbouring India, It sometimes 
happens paradoxically that while on the one hand rice flows 
from Nepal to the stmth^ it returns by another route from India 
t* Katmandu, whery; it is needed. Agricultural products are also 
e:xported to ^ibet^ where they are exchanged for Tibetan yaks 
and sLeep. 

About 11 >000,000 acres are covered with fbrcstr The caplaita- 
tioa uf the valuable dmber is not at present possible, owLn| to 
the lack of roads:,, but in future they will no doubt be of great 
value to- the country. The mineral resources of Nepal are stiU 
not fully Mplorcd, but investigations so far have been rather 
dlsappcdnting. There is plenty of mica in the mountains:, and 
many other minerals are to be found in smaller quantitksj. 
possibly even uranium. But» far no mineral is exploited on any 
lEirgc scale. 

The industries nre for the most part still at the cottage 
industry stage. This produces textiles, clay pnts, hand-made 
paper, woollen blankets and SO on. The town of Diratnagar is 
known as 'hhe Mnnebester ofNcpat'^ since several factories and 
mills have been established there. 

The exchange of goods with Tibet and India has already 
been mentioned. Because of this exchange, and also as a land 
bctW'CCn India and Tibet, Nepal haj an important pqsidon in 
□ommeTE^e. But sO far, Nepal docs not have: oocnrtiorcial relations 
with Other countries. According to a certain commcrciat treaty 
with India, all currency exchanges must take place through the 
Reserve Bank of India, and thus all goods must also be taught 
or sold through India. In the past year there has been a reviuon 
of this treaty, with nullification of this clause, so that from now 
onwards Nepal will be able to have direct commercial relations 
with other countries. 

During the hundred years of the Raua rule, the economy of 
Nepal was very simple. The whole of the state income, consisc- 
ing of land (ax, euatoms duties and fines, went straight Into the 
hands of the Maharaja; he as the Prime Miinjsler disposed 
of the money. He built fine pllaccs for himself and his near 
and distant relatives, and continued m swell the fanuly wealth. 
If sometimes some public work was done, this was attrihuted 
to the personal B:oodwi 31 and benevolence of the Maharaja. 
After the fall of the RanS rSgime, the economy of the enuntry 
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had to be established on a new basis. And now the problem is 
how to set up an economy for a country in which there are no 
traditions in the matter and no experts. 

The Nepalese budget is not published, but it is thought to be 
about thirty-five million rupees (£1,800,000). No doubt this is 
not a large sum with which to mampulate a country’s economy, 
where everything has to be done as from the beginning: roads, 
schools, hospitals and hydro-electric power-stations, together 
with the modernization of agriculture and the creation of 
industries. 

Nepal is a backward country and needs much help from 
outside. And three countries are compering to give help, if not 
from a wish to control the coimtry, at least to make s\irc that the 
others do not control it. 

India, the great southern neighbour, has recently given to 
Nepal an eighty-mile motor road, is now building for it the 
"Kosi project”, the great hydro-electric station in the cast of the 
country, and has made, from time to time, other very useful 
gifts. For example, during a dry season last year a generous 
gift of rice helped to solve the famine problem. India is also 
gpving Nepal postal communications with other countries, so 
that the Nepalese stamps arc used only within the country and 
for India, while for other countries Indian stamps arc used. The 
cause of this situation is that until 1957 Nepal was not a member 
of the Universal Postal and Telegraphic Union. In that year 
it became a member, and probably the position will soon 
change. 

China is the second competitor. It gives Nepal financial help, 
for which it asks no visible recompense. There is not even one 
Chinese living in Nepal, though the two countries have ex¬ 
changed large cultural delegations. 

The United States, the rich uncle of the poor world, is the 
third helper. In Nepal about sixty American families are work¬ 
ing at present, as members of U.S.O.M., United States Opera¬ 
tional Mission. The work of the Mission is directed chiefly to 
health work, educational work and agrictiltural development 
In various institutions the Americans work as advisers or as 
co-directors with Nepalese partners, or as they themselves put 
it, holding one end of the dollar imtil they see that it is going 
to be well used, and then letting go. For not thousands but 
millions of dollars are involved. 
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Wort hes also on certain prejecti afBpcdaJiat agenda 
such aj WhIT, 0 . [World Health Orgaiuiadon} and F-A^O. 
(Food and Agricultural Organiaadon). Christian mution 
hospitals arc also active in a few placca. 

But all these aid programmes, whieti arc certainly welcome, 
can be only a temporary solution to the problem, and in the 
course of time tho economic and social problems of the country 
vdll have to find their natural solution. 

One of the great problems of Nepal is unemployment. How^ 
ever^ it is an IntereEtingfHet that the Ntpalae themselves do not 
feel this. The family-community system alleviates the diffi¬ 
culties. In this, system twenty or thirty members of the family, 
in the wider seuac, live in the same house and live as an 
economic commnmt>'. This moans in practice that the camin 
of three or four working members of Ol* family are handed to 
the head of the family, and distributed by him among the 
twenty or thirty members according tc thdr needs. In these 
conditions, naturally, no one is too eager to find employment. 

The average salary ol an educated Nepalese ii sbety rupees 
(sSS) 01flrithly+ A civil servant with a uniVOrdty degree starts at a 
salary of two hundred rupees, while my friend the young and 
active Naina Bahadur, a post-office worker, receives only forty 
rupees a month. 'I'ho normal wage for a servant is fifteen to 
twenty rupcca. If these sums arc to be divided among another 
seven Or eight penons-, the ptr capita income represents a very 
low standard of living. And this is true only of the capital. In 
the villages people generally cam about one-third of the sums 
mcDdoncd above, and in the jeiniDtc mountain areas money is 
seldom seen at all. 

But, in spite of all this, when I think of the Nepalese, I do 
not thinlr of H wretched people, ot even of a very poor people. 
Objectively* their poverty it a fact. But they do not ftel it. They 
do not compjain, and gaiety li much more a part of their 
lives, than among other peoples, who objectively live much 
better. 

However, among the educated youth I saw melancholy and 
disillusion ment^ which no doubt had their causes; 

The Maharajas of the Kana dynasty did not, in general, 
believe in eduoatioio, with good rcaaon: a son of the high-class 
branch of the Rana family wos hom as a colond., and his 
career WM guarantcod Without regard to his intcUigenoc or 
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his education. For the son of another family no important post 
was attainable, however intelligent or educated he might be. 

As a result of this fixed destiny, the young men of Nepal- 
only the men, of course—entered the Trichandra CoUege, the 
only institute of higher education, merely to pass the time and 
with no great interest in learning. And even if someone or other 
had a genuine thirst for knowledge, this was of little use: the 
standard of instruction is very low, and was then much lower. 
This college is equivalent to only the first half of a university 
coune It has “B.A.’s” and “B.Sc.’s” with no further spedaUza- 
don Such bachelor’s degrees, naturally, arc not a qualification 
for any practical work, or for theoretical spcdalist research. 
Its graduates arc not engineers or doctors or lawyers or teachers: 
they have acquired only superficial general knowledge about all 

the subjects of study. , . c r u 

Most of these intellectuals arc unemployed. Some ol them 
hold ministerial posts, espedaUy those who have spent some 
years in prison in the struggle for democracy, which is thar 
highest qualification. Some others work as ofifidals in the 
ministries. But what do the other inteUectuals do? What do 
these other graduates do? They are not specialists in anything, 
and cannot imagine themselves working in trade or on the land 
after so many years spent in school. Their only occupation is to 
wander in the streets of Katmandu and meet on street corners 
for poUtical discussions. They ardendy desire the fall of the 
Government—which one does not matter ^for in the next 
Cabinet there may be some friend who will find them a port- 
foUo or some other post. Any one of these young men considers 
himself as a candidate for office in the "next” Cabinet, As a 
Minister of Health, or Education, or Coirununications? T^at 
docs not matter; they will accept any minutry or position in a 
ministry. It never enters their heads for a mom^t that a 
minister must have a thorough knowledge of his subject and be 
a genuine specialist. This has been one of the chief causes of the 
fall of all the governments so far in the last few years: they fall 
as soon as a problem arises for which real specialist knowledge is 

necessary. . r xt i 

Meanwhile, until their turn comes, the youth of Nepal are 

disillusioned. They have studied for so many years, or fought 
and suffered for the democratic r^mc, and now here they arc, 
and the coimtry docs not want them.... 
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Somt ywjng men go abroad to continue tlirir atudic?, but 
when the/ come home their position u no better. I remember 
the case of a brilliant student who had juat rciuincd from 
London with a doctor^s depee in physics. What could he do in 
Nepal? There is no institute for ntsearch in phyaioj in which he 
could workj and with tliat dtle the post of an ordinary teacher 
m the Trichandra CoUcge^witli a salary of two hundred TupeeSj 
was an Unworthy future. Now the dtuatkm is bq^nuinf' to 
change- To begin the rapid development of the country, the 
Oovemment has decided to found three hundred new dement 


tary schools, which will need three hundred tcaclici?, Illiteracy 
which oovtf roaches must be reduced radically. So a twt>- 

year emergency teacher training college has been cjtablijhcd to 
train, them. Similarly there ia a two-year medical Jchoci] to 
create the urgently needed personnel for various health pro¬ 
jects : and a two-year law school is also establislied. 

Outside Katmandu, near Kirtlpur;^ a univenEty a being 
built. Little by little its various buildings will be complete and 
little by little the various faifallties or eoJ leges will begin to 
func tion. So the wheel of progTCSa is beginning to turn in Nepal, 

The young people of Nepal have a great dtairc for culture 
and fo^r cDnunuiucatioTi with the reJl Of the world. OnCC I gave 
a IccEurc in the teacher traiiiirtg college on the psychology and 


pedagogjic ilgnifieance of children's drawing- The interest was 
50 great that I wm agked w> organize a seminar on the subject. 
On another occasion 1 gave a public lecture on the inter¬ 
national lanpiHsc, Esperanto. The interest compeUed me to 
Stan a cour^ in that language with seventy pupils, and in 
separate classes 1 taught Lsperanlo to the Mituitcr of Educa¬ 
tion the poet, Lakshmi Prasad Dc^'kota, 

I mention these examples to illuJirate the itum for knowledge 
among the young people of Nepal. And this fa a good sign ferf 
the future. I bcheve very strongly that the tiluation m Nepal is 
eoinff to improve rajddly. Now various jntcmaiional arrange¬ 
ments and invitations favour more than two hundred Nepal™ 
students, SO that they can study vaiiou* scicn™ abroad. Sorne 
years later, when th^ return, they will gradually influence the 
progress of their counby in this direction. 

Those wheela th^t have begun m turn wiU go on tutmog W 
the land W5U develop. But T hope that the development will not 
take away its charm, this simple charm which capuvates the 
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visitor from the first moment, even before his aeroplane has 
landed. This charm he will find at every step during his stay in 
tlii< Himalayan country, whether he is a mere tourist or a 
serious student of history, religion, art or ethnology . . . this 
infinite charm that fills the heart with feelings of nostalgia when 
one leaves, suid malces the parting guest repeat, in most sincere 
tones: 

Au rtveir, Nepal! 
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Cange*, 38 
Carhval, 176 

Gatuda, 194, 1*7,136, 163 
Owut, 131 
Gauriiankar, 44 

Gautama, 133,138 and *ee Buidkt. 
Gayanri, too, i9t 
Cayjatra, 13^ 163 
Ghantah Kama, 139 et leq. 

Ghard, 104 

Ghia* Uddin T««hlak. 67 
Govioda Malta, 73, 

Gorkha, 70, 71, 96 

Green Tara, 33,138 

Gukcihvrari, 1*5 

Gupta OycaMy, 64, 179 

Gurkfaaa,ao,W,99, tioetieq., 143,1G6 

Curun^, 104 et aeq. 

Hanuman, *9, lao, 131 
Hanuman 98, 30, 147, 131, 134 
Harita Tara, 34 
Hari Singh De^ 67 
Heqjochant, 18, 19 
Hmog, Maurice, 13, 17 
Hillary, Sir Edmund, 103, 178 
Hiltoo, Jamei, at 

Himalayai, 13,17,19,99,43,44,38.61, 
77,103,148,169,174et*eq. 
Hinayana Bud jiinn , 131 
HinduiBn, ao, 93, a6, 34 et aeq., 43 tt 
*eq.,93, lOI, Il4etieq., 160 etieq. 
Hhaen Taang, 91, 161, 166 

Hungarian, reacmbianicc* to Nepaleae, 

Hum, Oolo itfl, 13,176 


Hyderabad, 93 

Indra, 39, 119, 147 et aeq. 

Indraini, 1*7 

Indta Jatrm FeMtval, 74, t47 et teq. 
JagatJang.Sq 

Jang Bahadur, 8t etaeq., 106, >43 
Jan-Khana Bbaarav, 148 et aeq. 

Japan. 91, 131, i6t 

Jaya Prakoaha MaUa, 71 et aeq. 

Jayaatiti Malta, 88 
Juddha Sh a mahi r, 30, 94 
Kaalala-Kanchenpur, 80 
Kaiaer Sham Shir Jung Bahadur Rana, 
*4.8®. «4« 

Kakamuni, 138 
Kakuaartdha, 199 
Kata Bhairab,a8 
Kali, 193 etaeq., 133 
Kali Yuga. 179 
KaJki.41. 03 

Kalu Paiade, 73 
Kamadeva, 108 
Kanakamuni, 133 
Koiacfaa, Q^im, 8a ct aeq 
Kaneheqjunga, a 1, 103 
Kanaahka, 130 
Kapilavam, 170, >73 
Xerma, 116, 179 
Kosapa, 109 
Kaahi Ram Thapa, 70 
Kaohmir, 93, 199 
Kaotal-Mandqi, 30 
Kaayapa, 135 
KathakaH Dance, 193 
Katmandu, 11.19, >3,14, 13, >6,19, aa, 
93,94,96,98, St, 34, 40, 41, 49,43, 
43. 3*1 60. 67. 68. 69. 7« e* •“9-. 
76 et aeq.. 98 et aeq., 134, 138, 142, 
>47. >53. >54. >73. >84. >83 

Katmandu VaDey, 19,13,91, 99, 93,94, 
5'. 38,43.43 « •«l-. 57.63 « •«l'. 
77,98 et aeq., 106 
KhamlM, 101 
Khaa, >06 
Khumbu, 177 
Khun\}unc, 103 
Kirantaa, 64, 78, too, 109 
Kirtipur, 31 et teq., 63, 73 et aeq., 183 
Koirala, B. P., 97 
Konogamana, 196,130 
Kortn, 131 
Koti Project, 56, iBa 
Krakuchanda, 133 
Kriahiw, 48,49,193 


ELLtnaoa, J 7,73 
KurTtUt aajt 
Kunurl, laj, cl icq, 

KvimiHYUArt, iqi 
LaJuhniii 1^4,131, [4^, 

LvIiihiinL Ptfacd Ucvkcl^ e&Jj. ill^ 
lamusn, 2t^ 193, [34 
Lttintxrij IJ7 
LJcIhivL DTntaly, S4, Tyg- 
lizEibi,!, !□■ 

^iVifoai-Tfun'i 3)p i-a^, 134 
Ii>:hiiiu, 13,^ 

Nbf^iinp'ai 
Ld-1'^. 11^177 
Louti fl j 

Lucknow, 07 
LumljlDL, Gj, ijo 
ft^kc}cilo<^lfc, 19 ^ 
htajchi. Jhichari, vt, coj, laJ: 
M«(hOHjrkn«(, 4^, 134 

Magaiij IU4 
}if«gL 5;^ 

Mcgyan, C{|5 

Mohiblurala (mouiilain}, £a 

POl, laop 160 

Moluboda^S 
MlkliK)*?, 154 
MabadcTC, II 4 
Miluulcvi, isS 
MahAluJl, 1^4, 

MclinlAklliniJ, 1^7,152 
^Malunki], 134 
UjJkkubiua, 47 

Malu>mli liuHdhiiiD, 3^1 13 [» EJji 
h<aJ>endi«, King, 33^K^''S7 f Efi'lS 
MailrcyAj IS^, Ijf 
^akiiu, 44, j*9, IT* 

Makxflp^q 

I^addtyi 

E34 

Mumilup44 
Miildiuiu, 24 
kfcgvlii (>7 
Mulum Shun Sliif, 95 
Mc>ngn1ia, rji 
Mubtiniit, iS 
kfjwrt'j las 
Nngi, iGG 
timgtAM, 43 
tCk} 

^■ihtlK Euir, JSj "CH- >?? 

Nuia Sahjbp 97 ^ '^- 
KM«t» Bevi, 1TT 
Nindi, 37, fS* 


NaJlC* Hutialj 177 
T4iT4Knha, 121 
Najiyui,4n, 41,43 
NiKihlrti Uh 

Xinko;. 

Krhn],JfHkli27ti|, yG 

Nfppti^. J 4 

Ncvnhi, J 7 , 4 ip 4C. 31, S|, 37. vB rti=q-, 

■Go rt icq., 17^ 

Nirvun, jj, |»3, 131J,, 174 

h'vpUr, 177 
N7ilaj»li, 31 
Ochicjiicy, C^KAil, 7g 

OiiH, iji 

iUiuSkiUD SUr, jq 

IP>pidia, aBL a^F 4^1 at, i4l n p<t|. 

P«kiiU4ij 1 tG 

TmJpi,7fl 

PuhJiHl Lunu, i^fK 

Pwkk (uoil j, 94 ct *n]. 

^ndn, e3) 

Pjjaknun Shun Shir, 94- 
PuuaJLkUki, 1141 
Ru-vUi, I a* mj, 
riuJm|sliH jB 

Pluhu^iiiinu, jbn uiq,, 71,73,14^ 13^ 

I^iaa, 1 ]> 73. (4, 

Fhcvi TiklAkr, 1,3 
Figkhm. 14, iG, cq, 55, 

Pnup SliUi, 23,90 
IViivi Btf BikiuB, ^9 
nrilri h'^nvyai^, ft, 61, 7' aa^.- 

‘ 4 ^f 133 
Pqn (tnbth '“4 
Kvdhkv 49,1713 

Riii, loi Et in]. 

Kaik Prkkuhfe, 73 
Eaj>a‘^>*'’F TEt 

Vikrm fibah, 77 n Hq.. 

RaCi'il 129 , ] o 

^kwq^aaeFtJi ' 4 ^ 

iLua, ]a|, iGl 

Huh Uihcdir, 77 n «q, 

Kuia [MEWVf ^ B4 <E taq. 

kuu L'dif, ^ n tKi. 

Ruiftii, ^ 

Rini piliui, 2i, :t* 

SapuVilky, 3) 

KHupuai, 134 
KMEmnmbhMF^ 134, tlj 
Runi Kafy* Lahlfcmi, tpt 441 V ■ 4 *- 
ltykEft^.45a iEIJf 1*7 
Rjummipdti, 

Sif>iili,TnM7(4 TV 
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SMtT* (P“F^=Jj J W 

Skli^nniriliOM:, 

SatntaiiMiuln, cJS 

il^ 

SarUvlli, 1^ i^c 
Se<[j J 5 
Stiahj lofi 

Slvklubnij ] [4 f >3' ^ 

SJunka. NtrtyUlj 43. 
iShtipUf 58, 59 f “3 *<1-F ^ 7 ® 

Shipuin, Eiic^ 17^, 176 
Sluvai JJ, J9 f I[6f "^,'1 ’ 3 ^ 

SluV* (kins) 1 
Sikbi, i±g 
SikkiclOF 7 Tf 79 
Stmi. Gann -pMUrVl, iS 
Siniiai»F^ 

S1j<b1i> Dirbai't DiJf 
SL ti, ta£, 14J 
Si[l»j 34 > ^34 
Sinytbc^ IjS 

Sal^inbui, a 9 j '77 

S«nu, Jig 
SponiF t6Q 

5r(ing''BtBn SgiUpo, 34 f 

StbuniklF^ 

Jlttfaf. S^F 4 iF S*F J“i l&i 
SuthbHf Dr., 1^ 

Surcndm, kiiiiiF 34 
SYfayirabuJintF J [ Ct*eq,> EJf T^f 

[^7 Eti 4 qj, 16^ 

Sin^^antinnlf AuiSf 4 ^ 

Syr^F 1=9 

TUiir 4 j lOf 

Tul^JWj 50 , I4S 
Tanlrinn, O^F T14 

Tar»> 13a *™l »oc CfBCU Tartt Wid^G 

Tenzing Hseear. 44 f SSf ^ 7 + 

TtffliF I If 38^ 56, 74 ^ tSF 8a, fl 7 > B&. 
(An 

Ttiikur DynartjTF Cj 
Thakun, IaG 
TliiJncyF 374 
ThtiAaif j 6 i 4 i [fi^ 

Tlunkal, aij 

Tl»»pn (Eamil/), 80 rt leq. 

Thapa (Eri‘bn]j 144 
Thanl (osli=Jh Acj I [O 


Tiboi, It. [ 6 . 17 f ifl-j ”j 3^1 & 7 f^i TTi 
5 [» g«F 3 w F 3:^9- ^3' > ' 3^ 

3^11 lfi4. tSl « Kq, 

Tiklu E^ajMib, 43 
Tflfoan, 173 
TrihlmvMjj King, gj 
Triebandra Colii^, 93, I 04 f >8; 
Tfi^iidbj 139 tt Kq. 

Tj-ipur* Siindari, 78 n Kq. 

Taa Oiu, 174 

Tuteij Ptflftj** GdujCppe, 43 , ' 7 ® 

TUndiltlvd., s|Jf 30.99, >491 

UjJoin. 179 

Uniivl StaiGi, 182 

^^anuAaif,. 1 1 

Upmdra, PriDce, A J 

VairocbiAlF llSu 3 3 ^ 

Vnji*ih*ti*™ri, 13s 
Vajeapani. ] 3 J 
Valntlkl, >33 
Vamaiu, [22 
Panudoi!]. ^ 

Vamh[j 197 
Vanina, t ig 
Veduvia, it 6 
VfldiJ, tiA. ija, '74 
139 

Vkagria, Quetil, 84 
VLJa>i Mall*, 72 f 
VLknjnadJta, 179 
VipfelJ, 399 

Viihn^F 127 

Vii1i1i.4q-at.soq., 54, T p6j I ao ti wq.F 
isSf t 4 &F i 5 g 
ViahiiuPUtEF K. ^ 4 . 3t 
Vb^npani, 135 
Waq^ HjuCA 'Tk(. 

Wen-ClKJig, 3+ 

WbltpTa™, 33.136 
WnodncairviFig, qC. aj, 4 ®, 

World HcaJtb OcgbRjaalinn, 

Yaluiha Malta, 48 - 
Yakkn, IQI 
Vakifuiinba^ iDi 
Yanup 127 
Vofa, [i 7 =t joq. 

YflgjnLj 33a 
YccDiUian, 370 
Youngliiiiibaiid, CFSJiam^h 9 ^ 
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